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Unexpected Encounter—Julio de Diego 


HERE’S A WITCH 
ON A MAGIC BROOMSTICK 


Bringing You Materials for 


COLUMBUS DAY EVERY DAY 
STUDYING INDIANS 
HALLOWEEN FIRE PREVENTION 


$4.00 A YEAR - 50 CENTS A COPY - OCTOBER 1951 
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ly sete of posters desigoed to help 
wodartiand and appraciate o 
of geveinment. Exch pester is 
etagrepblc reproduction of » famous 
ot Explanatory text 

the back of wach power with sug 
for farthing on one side 


GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


Twenty rules of conduct graphically 
illustrated by stick figures, show good 
manners at school, at home, and on the 
street. Packed in a handy portfolio. 


MORE GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


A sequel to our first set of Good Man- 
ners Posters and just as popular. All 
now and different illustrations and slo- 
gans 


Price, postprid each set $1.25 


COMMUNITY MELPERS 
typice! Helpers. Theta 
sogrephic repradwettons chow the trath- 
engineer, policeman, farmey bus 
dsiver the see rity. 
Their work and the way Beasts 
the community are Exch 
pester measures 10” 


MUSIC MADE EASY 


A modern visual ald for tha 
wie wants help in p.esenting 
fundamentals to her group. The rwenty 
charts cover the music theory required 
in the elementary school. 
tions are simple and concise and fully 
itustrated. Vieual explacation 
hols, time and key signatures, 
chromatic scale simplify required tight 
reading. 


BUSY TEACHERS 


Compete 


LITERATURE 
Posters fared on books 
areds raqe!red reading 
“with sttractica and 
quctetivas fom 
suggestions ine 
cod The Ce 
ship of Milas Stand:sh. 
Set Man without 
The Lagand of Stee py Hollow, 
Van Winkle. 


SAFETY POSTERS | & Il 


Twenty strikng safety posters in each 
set, printed on 10” x 13” heavy paper. 
Catchy slogans and entertaining stick- 
figure illustrations assure quick atten- 
tion and easy understanding. Set 1 
covers Safety at School, on the Play- 
ground, in Swimming, and from Fire. 
Set Il covers Safety on the Street. on 
the Bus, on a Bicycle, and when Hiking. 


Price, postpaid each set $1.25 


THE NEW HANDCRAFT 
BOOK 


Large-size (10" «x 13”), this popular 
book offers details on 145 handcraft 
projects using inexpensive or scrap ma 
terials Projects for holidays, room 
decorations, gilts, things to take 
home, bazaar and penny-sale items 
rhythm band instruments, and a spe 
cial section on puppets With this 
book every teacher can have an inex 
pensive craft program 


Price, postpaid $2.00 


EVERYDAY GAMES FOR 
CHILDREN 


Designed to help you plan more efiec- 
tively for increased playtime, this book 
helps you in three ways: (1) Gives 
complete information and easy-to- 
follow directions for more than 300 
games; (2) Includes a simple, basic 
discussion of the theory of play; (3) 
Shows you how to organize play per- 
iods for maximum benefit with mini- 


mum demands on your time. For all 
grades. 
Price, postpaid $3.50 


GOLDEN BOOK OF 
PROGRAMS 


A constant supply of elementary pro- 
gram material—carefully planned to 
meet your requirements. This prog.am 
book contains 128 pages of plays, 
ecitations, songs, choral readings, and 
thythms for every occasion throughout 
the school year. Entire contents in- 
dexed by holidays and by grade g oup- 
ings harmonized with teaching objec- 
tives. 


Price, postpaid $2.90 


STORIES TO READ AND 
TELL 


All kinds of stories that you want to 
have ready to read or tell are included 
in this collection of 139 stories. There 
are informative stories, stories that 
tie in with social studies, stories that 
are suitable for every school month, 
and stories that promote understand- 
ing of other countries and other peo- 
ples. Sturdy, attractive binding—easy 
to handle. 


Price, postpaid $2.00 


ROOM DECORATIONS 


A collection of all-purpose room deco 
rations to carry you through the entire 
school year. A teacher's manual points 
out how to use these designs. 


NEW ROOM 
DECORATIONS 


A new collection to supplement the 
designs above-——48 pages of beauti- 
fully drawn hectograph pictures for all 


occasions and purposes Perforated 
pages 
Price, postpaid each book $1.50 


BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


A hectograph book of illustrative ma- 
terial for holidays and other special! 
days, and for the seasons, suitable for 
use in lessons in the social studies, lit- 
erature, and science throughout the 
year. Forty-eight hec'ograph pages 
of varied material—perlorated for easy 
emoval—plus suggestions for use in 
pointing out many effective possibili- 
ties. Sturdily bound 


Price, postpaid... $1.50 


HECTOGRAPH AND 
CRAFT BOOK 


ding book, combining craft 

tons and hectograph pictures 

book contains 16 bound pages 

deal with various crafts (over 

30 individual projects included), and 

32 perforated sheets of pictures print- 

od in hectograph ink. The craft sec- 

tion is a perfect guide to a handcraft 

program for your class. This book will 
prove its value at each grade level. 


Price, postpaid $1.50 


BOOK OF MAPS 


North America and subdivisions are 
featured in 48 maps, complete with 
simple symbols for products, capitals, 
and major cities. Perforated pages. 


OLD WORLD MAPS 


Forty-eight maps of Europe, Asia, and 
Australia. Printed in hectograph ink 
for best reproduction with perforated 
pages for easy removal. A twin to the 
set above. 


Price, postpaid each book $1.50 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me the following books: 


Include my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 


One Year $4 


Enclosed is $ 
Bill me in 30 days. 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


Two Years $7 


, payment in full. 
(Minimum credit order $4.00.) 


TA.1051 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


hen selecting and ordering your new books and equip. 
ment for the school yéar, don't forget the rece off th 
I—THE INSTRUCTOR, 


This classroom-proven teaching aid is delivered 
month to you brimful of sew ideas and hew 
units, stories, program maternal, banderatt projects 
keyed to your immediate’ needs 


And your own only $4.05 ye 
oss than a dime a week, Send in the coupon epges 
to enter your 
nd Christmas coming up yout find tie af 
STRUCTOR handy 


Wits 
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I write, on a particularly 
warm August day, I have 
visions of you in your class- 
room on a crisp October morn- 
ing — skirts and jackets will be 
in order, and the leaves will be 
starting to turn. But, oh, how I 
could stand a glass of cool lem- 
onade right now! 


Are you having fun with our 
October cover? James Palmer, 
whose illustrations many of you 
have admired, is now a full-time 
member of our staff. To our grat- 
ification he decided that none of 
us should pose for the sky-w riting 


witch. He just visualized a Hal- 
loween costume his sister wore 
years ago. 

We'll be interested to know 
hew your children like the Julio 
de Diego painting. Here's a sug- 
gestion—mount it and lay it on 


the library table or place it on 
the bulletin board where the chil- 
dren can examine it closely. To 
be enjoyed, the picture calls for 
individual serutiny. 


Having mentioned one new 
person on our staff, | should 
like to tell you about another. 
Betty Noon, who directs our 
Instructor Educational Service, 
has added an editorial assistant 
to her office — another Betty, 
Betty J. Noble, a recent gradu- 
ate of Syracuse University’s 
School of Journalism. The first 
Betty seems more lighthearted 
these days. She probably feels 
that some of the weight is off 
her shoulders and on another's, 


Maybe you would like to 
know how our guest e:itorial 
writers are being selected. They 
are the result of a poll carefully 
conducted among a cross sec- 
tion of our readers, Why are we 


having the series? Because we 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


believe elementary teachers are 
very important people. We 
want YOU to realize it. too. 


When Rosemary Sahrle came 
back from summer school, we all 
crowded around to hear what she 
had learned. (She had attended a 
kindergarten-primary workshop. } 
“Problem-solving situations make 
for real learning.” she said firmly. 
She had lots more to say about 
the social-living curriculum but 
we ll tell you about that later. 


During July we had a visitor 
jor two weeks — Elva Daniels, 
who criticizes and edits songs 
for us as well as contributing 
some of her own, When Betty 
Noon was an elementary super- 
visor, she and Elva wrote oper- 
ettas together. Now they are 
collaborating on a new book of 
rhythm activities for primary 
grades, which should be ready 
by midwinter. In the meantime, 
we hope you enjoy Elva’s new 
column, Record Talk. You will 
find it on page 29. 


Just as soon as our special 
Sixtieth Anniversary Issue was 
completed, our entire plant, 
plus wives, children, 
and sweethearts, took time off 
to celebrate at a birthday pie- 
nie party. Three hundred and 
thirty of us stuffed ourselves 
with the good things you have 
at a pienic. We sang “Happy 
Birthday” to The Instructor, 
and blew out the sixty candles 
on the four tiers of the sixty- 
pound cake. By the end of the 


evening, we were all too full, 
very tired, and had the usual 
worn-out feet. But then, what is 
a picnic for, anyway? 


Many 2. 


SVE 
catalogue 


world’s largest collection of educational 
filmstrips, slides and audio-visual equipment 


just released 


lighten your teaching load this year by 
using more visual aids 


look over the complete listings of slides, 
filmstrips, filmstrip sets and famous SVE 
audio-visual equipment in the big, new 

SVE CATALOGUE. Keep your teaching interesting 
by keeping your audio-visual materials up to date. 


we 


| 416 to choase from 


AIL TO: 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 

1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILL, 


Write of copy of the new catalogue. 


GENTLEMEN 
PLEASE SEND ME THE NEW SVE CATALOGUE. 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 
city 


Dept. SE6- 39 


ZONE STATE 


WE W/ for teachers 


of the kindergarten 
and lower grades— 


FLO-MASTER 


—the fountain pen with 
the felt nib 


WRITES FINE OR 
B-R-O-A-D LINES 


You will be delighted with the 
amazing, new Flo-master 
FOUNTNBRUSH. Lettering signs 
and drawing illustrations now 
becomes a simple operation. 
Broad lines or thin lines— 
heavy or light—with the flow 
of ink accurately controlled 
by the pressure of your finger. 
Assorted felt nibs for lines 
varying in thickness from 1/32 
inch to one inch. Flo-master 
inks, in eight colors, are 
instant-drying, waterproof. 
Here are just a few things you 
can make with your 
Flo-master: 


e clothes hook name cards 


e wall displays of nursery 
rhymes and illustrations 


e product identification cards 
(piano, chair, etc.) 


Drawn with a 
FLO-MASTER 


reading and 
pronunciation 
cards 


wall charts of 
pupils’ accomplishments 
(list of books read, attendance, etc.) 


seasonal posters (Easter, Christmas, etc.) 


The Flo-master is also ideal for use in 


art and vocational training for making 


sketches, maps, charts, etc. 


schoo] supply houses. Write for descriptive 
catalog to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co. 


153 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 


Flo-master is available at stationers or 


Dept.”"IN” 
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all others. 


for any purpose. 


on signature only—no 
cosigners, no endors- 
ers. No mortgages on car, 
furniture or personal 
roperty. School board, 
riends, merchants, will 
not know you are applying 
for a loan. 


] Teacher loans are made 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED. 


Yes, all you have to do is sign the short Application and Note below and mail it to us. Your 
request will receive immediate attention. Our fifty year old organization has been serving thousands 
of teachers yearly. Send Application and Note below and see why this service is preferred over 


Convenient monthly 
2 instalments pays loan 

out of future earnings. 
Payments budgeted to fit 
your income. Entire loan 
can be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for the 
time you use the money— 
no longer! 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, to 
tide them over summer vacation expenses or to pay pressing bills. The cash is here for you now oO 


Reasons Why More and More 
Teachers are using this Loan Service, 


No princigal during 
3 summer vacation. If 

your salary stops dur- 
ing the summer vacation 
payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra 
service of special value to 
teachers offered by FIRST 
LOAN COMPANY 


The loan is \ 

made by 

mail from 
the privacy of your own 
home. You see no agents, 
no collectors or credit 
managers—only you and 
we know about it. We 
guarantee strict privacy. 


married or single, find out today how you may solve your ash Loar | 
money problem by mail ——— 


be repaid conveniently out of your future earnings. See for “APPLIES TO LOANS EXEMPT 


yourself how you too can protect your credit and have extra 
cash besides. Interest is figured at 3°; per month 
is over $150 interest is figured at 

and 2 per month on that part 
$300 and % of 1 
cipal belaac -e. These rates are in ac 


Old Reli 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application 
and Note below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the 
cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We 
guarantee satistaction always. 


Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised | 
by the Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us 

in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. 
Select the amount you need from the chart above, then 
rush Application and Note. 


FOR $50 to $600 -CUT OUT AND MAIL 


410 K 


TILE INTORMA 


To: FIRST LOAN CO. | © 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg. | Meme Name of Relative 
OMAHA 2. NEBR Ae bane” $ Month mee 
Dept 33 - THER NOW 


nderstood that alter the loan 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are t E THE PLAD 


$1007 | 


20 
Find out how from the privacy of your own home you can 39 ro } 
consolidate your debts into one monthly payment which can } 37 on 
5 


per month on any remainder of such unpaid prin- 
cordance with the Nebraska law. 


Over 50 Years of Service. 


FIRST LOAN COMPANY 
Our 


OMAHA 2, NEBR. 


TION ONLY — Please ist below velar ve stormanoe tor owt combdential thes 


e any ‘ee be completed, the 


FROM FEDERAL CREDIT REGULATION 


n loans up to $150. If the loan 
3°), per month on the first $150 
over $150 and not in excess of 


able Company, 


ILPATRICK BLDG. 


AND 


TODAY! 


Agreed rate 4 a! balan: « 


DURING 
ALARY I 


Ranges ore 

_ MONTHS IN WH LEACHING 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


§ 
t above stated, the undersigned 
ate until 
zon the 
the 
cl 
- wn above be 
i 
{marred both husbasd and must PERSONALLY aga, 


TEACHERS 
4 an Borrow $50 to $600/,, 
oF 
| No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! i 
e e 
; _ 
¢ 
Bi THAT FITS YOUR Bi al 
J 12 | 15 18° 20° 
840 | $ 7.29 $ 6.75 
32.70 | 28.26 26.05 
47.5 40 82 37.48 ; 
é 4 fy 
PAY INSURANCE 
4 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS 
Rois 
is made can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be 
Nawe Here Aa 
Item 2. Is any of the 
Fe 
| es 


Your Workshop for Chis Month 


ESPECIALLY FOR OCTOBER 


INSTRUCTOR 


Let's Ge butors, Take Note! 8... . 
Coming Newt Month Section, 82, St, 92. 98 
Our Annual Children’s Book Supplement, with reviews and 


é 1 , . Published monthly except July and August by 
interesting articles—even better than last year’s 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


A jolly Cover Picture—Doris Lee’s “Thanksgiving” Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y., U.S.A, 


Another calendar showing Animals from Books—this time 
its Mole, Rat, and Toad from The Wind in the Willows — | 


dresses. Address - communications to THE INSTRU , TOR, Dansville, N.Y 
Entered as second-class matter at Post Office, Dansville, N.Y., under act of March 3, 
951 A 


Copyright Owen Publishing Company. All rigtits reserved. 


AUTUMN 
VOLUME LX! . OCTOBER 195] . NUMBER a Following Fall in Kindergarten Mary W. Oakerson 20 
The Prize Pumpkin—Story Florence M. Davis 32 
Three Choral Readings to Dramatize Fall Nature Study Marion C. Palin #2 
For an Autumn Bulletin Board—*“Mill Pond"—Full-Color Picture 79 
EDITOR INDIANS 
Mary E. Owen We Meet the Navajos—U nit Sylvia L. Harvey 22 
Modern Sioux Indians Carry On 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR PRODUCTION EDITOR the Customs of Their Tribe—-Pictures Ida B. Alseth 25 
\ LM : Learning Indian Words—Seatwork Helen T. Seele 24 
Esma G. Hackers Marcartet L. Mason An indian Anne Murry Movius 20 
7 Little Fox's Canoe—Story Francis L. Kro 32 
- ASSISTANT EDITORS Janie Finds a Friend—Story Lela K. Waltrip 33 
D. Conkiin Birpsaur October Is a Good Time to Play Indian—Handwork Mary V. Hauwiller 42-43 
Louise R. Still More Ideas for Indian Handwork 14-15 
Indian Ceremonies—An All-School Program Lenore Swearingen 61 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANT When Big Mountain Sent Rain—Play Ruth |. Thomas = 65 
Indian Rain Dance and Chant Helen B. Shick 65 
RoseMary SAURLE 
FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 7 
Clang, Clang, Goes the Fire Engine!—Song Elizabeth S. Christiansen 20 
Easy to Start... Hard to Stop—Color Poster 26 
A Mammoth Match Folder for Fire Prevention Week—Handwork 47 
a) Te) 5 A Lesson on Facial Expressions—Handwork Elizabet atthews 
EDITC RIAL ADVISC RY Be ARD The Story of Columbus—Shadow Piay Velma E. Zimmerman 60 
Genevirve BoweNx The Voyage—Song Lillie M. Jordan 60 
F isor and ¢ Bucks County, Pennsylvani: Celebrate Poetry Day October 15—Verse 61 
Prepvence Curricnt UN DAY 
partment of Education acalester Colleae, St. Paul \ UN Day Gift Stamp Drive 
Departr Education, M College, St. Paul, Mir : The UN at School—Frontispiece 15 
Hevcen HerrerNan Learning about the UN—Unit Marybeth Simjack 27 
Chief, § Diz f El t Ed 1 Rural School Song of the United Nations Ruth Peterson 59 
i ef, State ision lementary Education ane rural 01S, 
“Unexpected Encounter”—Discussion of Cover Picture Harriet Garrels 29 
Little Jack-o’-Langern—Story Ida Tyson Wagner 30 
M. McCowen Witch High Flight—Story Erma B. KR. Stephenson 31 
Professor of Elementary Education, Colorado State College of Education, Getting Ready for a Halloween 
Greeley, Colorado Party—Handwork Lucile Rosencrans and Bertha Gro‘ta 48-19 
is Make These to Carry on Halloween—Handwork Helen Wolfe 50 
Grace E, Srorm Songs for Halloween 63 
nent of Education iwersiy o "hicao *hicagc 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Minois NONSEASONAL STORIES, HANDWORK, ACTIVITIES 
Betsy and the Beautiful Bride—Story Catherine Marshall 31 
The Taming of Robin—Story Nora Burglon 33 
The Rangers Put on a Show—Teaching Material in Story Form 37-40 
Design for Living—Cowboy Style—Handw ork Doris Hammer 41 
Mystik Tape Self-Stik Cloth—Handwork Suggestions 51-34 
YOUR COUNSELORS Weaving in the Rural School Mary Jane Carrell 80 
‘ Twirling Katharine M. Small 99 
Arithmetic—Fosrer FE. GrossnickLe 
Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, OTHER MATERIALS AND IDEAS FOR YOUR CLASSROOM 
Jersey City, New Jersey Chippie Comes to Visit Second Grade— 
4 . A Language Project Lillian Pennington 18-19 
Art and Handwork~Jrssir Topp The Kindergarten Child—Articles, Story, Song 20 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School. University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois Enrich the Curriculum through Music Doris Wagner 21 
™ . Some Members of the Animal Kingdom and How 
Audio-Visual Aids -F. Dean McCiusky Color Protects Them—Color Pictures 25 
“The Three Billy Goats Gruff’—Pictorial Calendar... Virginia Smith Dryer 28 
Associate Professor of Education, University of California In Teaching Social Studies to Nonreaders Use 
Los Angeles, California Visual Aids—For Teachers of Slow Learners Hazel Beatty 34 
A Big Ditch That Climbs a Mountain—The Panama Canal 35 
Child Development—Paut L. Hut Around the World in the Classroom Marion E. F. Gambella Po 
Psychologist, Department of Educa jonal Counsel, Public Schools, Pictures Help in Social Studies Walter C. Daniel 93 
Winnetka, Illinois Sharing Experiences in the Classroom Bessie Maxey and Martha Ewing 95 
A Reading Party Helen Wolfe 98 
Music—LaurA Brvant 
Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, Ithaca, Ne York PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 
Reading and Language Mitprrp A. Dawson Talking It Over—Friendly Chats with the Editor 1 
Professor of Ed tion, State Teach Coll Fred ; N y Let Pupil Interests Introduce Your Community Chest Cempaign 6 
wares CUCEtIOR, ate eachers Fredonia, wer ork YOU Are Important in Defense Mobilization Charles E. Wilson 17 
The Parable of the Three Maidens Vivian Laubach Thompson 96 
Science—GieNN O. Broven 
Ss} ecialist in Elementary Science, Us O fli e of Education, REGULAR FEATURES 
‘ashington, D.C. 
Washington, DA From the Case Records of Our School Psychologist -~ Aa 
Social Studies -HIANNAH M. Linpaut Filmstrips to Use in the Classroom—Reviews Irene F. Cypher 11 
wT Books for Children—Reviews Christine Gilbert 12 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana Books for Teachers—Reviews Ruth M. Northway 13 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 17 
Record Talk—Reviews Elva S. Daniels 29 
Girls and Boys—Four Pages of Things to Make and Do 55-58 
CONTENTS OF PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN EDUCATION INDEX Day by Day for Teachers of Younger and Older Children Exma Hackett 60-67 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Suggestions from Other Teachers 5-69 
Club Exchange 69 
~- Your Counselor Service—Answers to Your Questions 70, 72, 74 
New for You 03 
First Class Mail 104 


INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Daneaville, N.Y. Elizabeth F. Noon, Director. 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: Chicago Office, 75 East Wacker Drive, Chieago 1, R. C. Gilboy, 


7 , x “Th. 7 a a Advertising Manager; New York Office, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, John R. Fritta 

A Book Week Play, “The Bookworm Turns,” with delightful Phils Genet 
Living Puppets as actors Central Tower, 703 Market St., San Francisco 3, Halliburton Building, Los Angeles 17 

g : 1 
Member Audit Pureau of Cireulations. 

Three Thanksgiving Songs for the lower grades —one just SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, in United States and possessions, Canada (U.S. currency), Cuba, 
f. >: ‘ % Mexico, Panama, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and South America, except 
or fun, one about a Pilgrim lassie, and one a sacred Guiana, $4.00 a year. In other countries $4.75 @ year, A request for change of address 

must reach us by the 25th of the second month preces — the mone issue with which it is 


three-part round for your Thanksgiving assembly to take effect (25th of October for the December is ete Give both old and new ad- 
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(Revised Edition) 


by Emma W. 


A practial 
izing activity, 
The nutrition lessons are 
ration in the classroom and are 


class subjects 


Gardner 
and Ethel Narigon 


Free NUTRITION UNIT 
for Grades through 
jor Wealth and Growth 


nutrition unit of 12 lessons with summar- 
developed for use in grades 1 through 5. 
based on simple food prepa- 


integrated with the 


From the 
Case Records 


of our 


criticized the school and created an 
unple asant situation at home, up- 
setting Cissie and leaving her in a 
highly emotional state. 

The principal finally decided that 
the only possible solution lay in 
having a definite showdown with 
the mother. With this in mind she 
asked the superintendent if a con- 
ference could be arranged. The 
school psychologist, Cissie’s teacher, 
the superintendent, and a_ board 
member were to be present. 

The principal began by outlining 


OUT _AND MAIL COUPON TODAY __ the aims of Hillcrest School to 

' EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Minois } Cissie’s mother. She reviewed ev- 

' Please send me a free copy of “Milk for Health and Growth” I ' erything that had been done for 

Name Cissie. Then the school psycholo- 

>, t School Grade ' gist reported on the child’s relative 

' ability ac hie vement. The teacher 

' read a brief anecdotal record of 

Problem. Cissie Martin entered Cissie’s school experience. The 

, Tia 2 a | Hill rest Sc hool two weeks alter the pring ipal herself vave notations of 
D CT U R S fall term began. She had previous- the number of visits made and let- 

ly attended a so-called “progressive” — ters sent by the mother. 

IN NATURAL COLORS | school. Her work and play habits Ihen Mrs. Martin was given an 

“I Also FLOWERS @ ANIMALS ¢@ TREES | were poor and her knowledge of opportunity to speak. After she had 

#3 INDUSTRIES * OLD MASTERS reading was slight exhausted her side of the story, the 

With Cissie came het mother, superintendent asked her about 

: easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 1500 si former teacher. Mrs. Martin loud- — Cissie’s previous school 

874 actu te ly explained to the prin ipal that Miss Allen declared that she be- 

Coal, Lumber, Rubber, Cotton she objected to entering Cissie in Jieved Cissie could easily come up 

ete. Special Selection of 20 bird _ = the school, but “there was no de- to grade level by the end of the 

COLOR BOOK Stren: F100 . cent private s¢ hool in the town.” year, especially if the mother ate 

OF BIRDS ae at Questioning by the principal co-operate. The principal and the 

814 x 11" book of bird | fa ao brought forth the information that psychologist confirmed this view. 

eubjects in caters, Beautiful COLOR CHART Mrs. Martin's husband was in the Phe superintendent then issued 

coloring.  & for $1.00, Visual education aid for al service and that she was living with an ultimatum and the school-board 

Add west of Denver. pict cal her mother. The grandmother, a member said that the board would 

Birds, imals, Fish, I conservative type of person, felt substantiate him in his act. Mrs 

Want a Bird House ? Flowers Fra ts, ‘Minerale, seen that Cissie was “just a bundle of | Martin was forbidden to phone, ot 


listing 


Ask for Catalog 
houses made by Dodson, 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 


suthority. 


foremost bird 


875 Harrison Kankakee, Ill 
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SOUTHERN One! CARD Devt. 4-2 
| 216 Tenn. 


SANOUSET Ono YORK 


oul Spare Time Brings 


Turn your spare time into cash! It's ong 


Southern 


ds for only 


perie 
rohes 


m approval NOW 


to Mrs. Martin. 


Analysis. Cissie was entered in 
a normal third-grade group but 
from the beginning made a bad ad- 


nerves,” Act ording 


showed an achievement of 1.7 in 


popularity with the children was in- 
creased by her mother’s frequent 
visits. 


Solution. The principal, who 
enjoyed very good rapport with the 
parents, discussed the situation with 
two tor 
that 
wel- 


the home-room mothers 


grade; and suggested 
call on Cissie’s mother, 
to the community, and 


explain the program of the school. 


h 
they 
come her 


visit the school unless she made an 
appointment first. She was told 
that co-operated Cissie 
would be demoted to first erade 
where her lack of ability warranted 


unless she 


justment Her resentment over hei 
Li \ being expec ted to contorm was ter place 
- Cat with 9 ves | MONEY For You! heightened by her inability to do Mrs. pre yo paint cent 
- Sell work that the other children found OUrSe, net 
CRAYON ix SOUTHERN Christmas Cards relatively easy. When tested, she or the board member had any de- 


sire to see the child demoted but 
both felt that it was the only threat 


ust call on fri sho unn ew? » ) i » 
START EARNING CASH NOW! an individual Stanford-Binet test 4 th he 
x extra dolla me showing FKEE SAMPLES 19 terms mn seeing that he hac 
y NAME: WANTED hristmas Cards ave her an LQ. of 112. Her un- 


gained his point, the superintendent 
went a step further and said that 
unless Mrs. Martin co-operated at 
home and Cissie showed some real 
progress she would not be promoted 
at the end of the year. 

The interview ended on a friend- 
ly note. The superintendent as- 
sured Mrs. Martin that he felt ev- 
erything would be satisfactory from 
this point on but reminded her that 
having 


she was responsible lor 


Some ol the mothers who had at- ( issie hear only favorable comments 
tended high school with Mrs. at home about the school and her 
Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade but teacher. 
students—a method scientifically developec 1 and tested for years to the Iniendly gesture because they lo show that the school was 
in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight ted and serious about the situation the su- 
reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.’ felt sorry the perintendent said that they would 
: : Miss Allen, Cissie’s teacher, made — old a second meeting a month 
Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! every pouible attempt to help 
Create New larerest in Your Grade School Music Classes...organize ater principal, psy« rologist, 
snd direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Response Method” Cissie. She took at least fifteen and teacher met with Mrs. Martin , 
you the prase and respect of ther Child individually. three additional occasions so 
7 PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Elkhart,  tadiage showed some improverne nt. but the i yea a \ I 
----------------- Vitth Visits to factor when dealing with such 
| PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS mother showed li i 
Division of C. G. Conn itd., Dept 1051, | the school continued and abusive | af 
Picese send my fre copy of the Song Pluss folder. Funder letters were sent to the principal. is now in fourth ant 
| On several occasions, the mother Mrs. Martin of 
Yous I called the superintendent, and once — "0m mother this year! She is still 
lA | a member of the school board. quite bombastic, but she has sub- / 
| ‘ s | After each episode of this nature, sided to such an extent that she is ; 
yy SEND FOR ‘Bow Cissie lost ground in school. It tolerated by the other women in : 
ites was obvious that the mother had the group 
i 
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CHILDREN LOVE THIS NEW | 
EASY WAY Wy Vio 
ae 


“Fresh up” families know how it adds to 
the fun of any occasion to have friendly, 
lively 7-Up on hand. Crystal-clear and 
sparkling, 7-Up is the All-Family 
Drink —a wonderful thirst-quencher t t 
all ages can enjoy often. 


SO Lute... 50 


Jor everyone! 


— 


FAMILY GAME BOOKLET. Family fun s tions f 
sters and grownups! Send 20¢ in coin to FAMILY FUN, 1523 
Oth St., St. Louis (4), Mo., 08 your local Seven-Up Bortling Co. 
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Help yourself to bright, new holiday pro 
grams that vilalize teaching, smooth daily 
routine. Here are some entertainment book 
full of original plays, recitations, songs, ete. 
gay holiday posters that build up into color- 
ful decorations; and, for daily work, you'll 
find workbooks that make teaching easier. 
learning fun. 


Timely Suggestions for 
AWalloween and Woliday Entertainment 


These three books are most popular Original material for 
am and parties for schoolroom. Play» recitations 
dialogs, novelty skits and songs for all grades 


BIG BOCK OF HALLOWEEN ENTERTAINMENTS 
HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK 
nts for parties, Fur th 
BEST HALLOWEEN BOOK 


t season, Pranks are 


BIG BOOK OF THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS 


for all grades. 256 pages. $1.25 


HOLIDAY POSTERS TO BUILD UP 


Your pupils’ hand« and heads are kept busy as they cut 
cut the bright-colored poster paper and paste the part« 
onte the keyed background panels. Designs are simple; 
the completed posters make colorful classroom decora- 
tions. Four beckground panels, each 12 by 36 inches, 
in each set 


TO BUILD UP 


SET Ne. Halloween 


1.0 Hallow: en Nigt 
2H ween 6. Jack-o'-Lant.rr 
SET Ne. 708, Thanksgivirg; SET No, 705. Christmas Fun; SET Ne. 714. Holy Night 
Price, each set of 4 poster panels, 60c. plus postage. 
posta Attractive posters in outline on heavy w 
‘ paper suitable for water colors or cray 
maa Children delight in coloring them—following ti 
, color chart or using their imaginations. Draw 
are most interesting. Each set includ « 
12 different pictures—size 8's by 
10 inches in 2-color kraft envelopes 
Sets Now Ready. 
N 29 Halloweer 
Ne Thanksgiving 
Ne Christmas 
my No 2 Days We ¢ brat 
No Foreign Chi r 
No. Health R 
No. Safety First 
Ne 
Ne ter 
Ne Communit We 


Fach Set of 12 


Carefully Planned and Graded Workbooks 
to Ease Your Teaching Load 


More and more teachers are using 
workbooks to strengthen the im- 
pressions of oral instruction. Each 
eries is carefully planned to proe- 
vide graded material, motivated 
and made interesting by coloring 
and drawing activities. Available 
cor all subjects, so if you do not 
sce workbooks listed below to fit 
your needs, write for complete 
catalog. 


ENGLISH ARITHMETIC PHONICS 
be t numbers drill for BUILDING WORDS. 
f be 1 the and eye training as 
ounds, 64 pps. Ea. 
pps. Ea 
Gr. 3 vs. Ea. PHONIC FUN. of 
| tre Bk. 2 m ba. f 
tor. 3 ba. Bk. 3 pps. Ea. and 
tr 
se. 721 Bk. 4 pre. Ea. Bk. ps. Ea. 
Gr. 8 160 pps. Bh. 5 112 pps. Ea. Bk. 2 72 pps. Ea. 


All Items Sent Postpaid Unless Otherwise Noted 


Write for new SS8-page Teacher's Buying Guide No. 52. Ilustrates 
and describes over 3500 teaching helps. Includes many more 
sids for observance of Halloween, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Let “Pupil Interests Introduce 


Your Community Chest Campaign 


fifth erade was having a 
campaign for perfect attend- 
ance. One morning all the children 
were present except Hartley 

“He must be sick.” said Ted. 

“No, he isn’t sick.” Donna de- 
Then she turned to 
her teacher “Don't send the at- 
tendance officer alter him, please, 
Miss Young. Hartley Aas to. stay 
There’s nobody else to look 


ifter his little sister. She's only 


clared quietly 


three 

Where's their mother?” asked 
Sarah Jane 

She's in the hospital.” Donna 
explained “and savs his 
daddy's job in Melden Metals is so 
important that the foreman can't 
rh invon else to do the work 
Ever since thes moved here his 
laddy’s been working overtime’ just 
to eet a government job done.” 


Several heads nodded in under- 
Other children 
new about the urgency of covern- 
nt work 

But Hartley ought not to have 
to stay home.” Charles decided 
“Mavbe my mother 
ould look after his little sister. 


Shall ask her, Miss Young?” 


Miss Young saw an opportunity 


thoughtfully 


so she re plied lhat would be just 
fine, Charles! know vour mother 
always ready to help anyone who 
has a probl m.” 
Then she turned to the class 
But. girls and boy have vou 
thoweht that there are other fami- 
lies like Hartlev’s who have moved 
to Castleton lately? They probably 
have problems tow There are so 
many new families, that the crown- 
ups who have lived here a long 
time can't be as vood TM ichbors as 
they want to be However there is 
i wav in which we can all he Ip the 
new families, and that is to give 
money to the Community Chest 
This vear the Community 
Chests of America have a new pro}- 
ect the United Detense Fund. Part 
of this money will be used to help 
new tan es in communities that 


publieit material, write 


have grown very fast, and another 
part will be given to the USO to 
help all the men and women in our 
armed services.” 

“My uncle knows about that.” 
exclaimed Lois. “He wrote my dad 
to be sure to give all he could to the 
Community Chest because some of 
the money would vo tor extra food 
and vood times for the soldiers.” 

“I thought all the money staved 
right in the town where it was col- 
lected.” Alan remarked. His father 
talked such thines over with him. 

“All the money is spent by ow 
town,” Miss Young explained 
“Some of it is spent to support the 
LSO. which provides entertain- 
ment for soldiers. Our town wants 
to help soldiers even though there is 
Giving to the 
USO is a sensible way to do it. 

“But a great deal of the money 
used richt in our own community 


no camp near us 


Would vou like to mention some olf 
the things that vou know get part 
of the Community Chest money?” 

“Our visiting nurse gets money 
from the Community Chest.” said 
Paul. to start the ball rolline 

Other children mentioned that 
Community Chest money was bude 
eted for the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, for dental clinics and other 
health services, for summer camps, 
for legal advice to those who could 
not pay, for re-educating the handi- 
tppe d, and 

“But what could the Community 
Chest money do for Hartley?” in- 
quired Donna 

“Perhaps a special day school for 
children whose mothers are work- 
ing or are ill will be started,” sug- 
cested Miss Young. 

“Remember, the more money we 
vive to the Community Chest, the 
more good can be done,” she con- 
cluded “a hope you will all tell 
your mothers and fathers to give 
cenerously this veal Ask them 
to remember that the Community 
Chest dollar doesn’t go as far as it 
All who can, should give 
eave before.” 


used to 
more than thes 


to: United Red 
Fast 44 St.. New Yo 


A UN Day Gift Stamp Drive 


a play to celebrate 
W United Nations Day last 
vear,” Tom Bailey remarked. “And 
the vear before we had an exhibit 
They were O.K.. but this vear I 
wish we could do something to 
show we really care about the UN 

something practical I mean.” 

“Sure, I know what vou mean,” 
Faith Shull agreed. “And I think 
Il have a suggestion that you and 
the others wall like As vou know, 
Mother is secretary for the Dayton 
Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion for the UN. The other day she 
showed me a new plan presented 
by UNESCO. I can’t tell you all 
the particulars but the main idea 
is that UNESCO furnishes 
stamps which our class (or the 
whole school) could sell for twenty- 


live cents each. The money is used 
to buy educational equipment for 
countries where it is needed badly.’ 

“How many stamps do we have 
to sell?” asked ‘Tom 

“Any number, I euess, but there 
should be enough stamps to buy an 
even number of ten-dollar gift cou- 
pons. Five coupons will buy some 
tools for manual training, I remem- 
ber. Fifty will start a library. We 
can decide on a coal to aim for and 
pick the country we want to help.” 

“I think you have found just the 
thing,” Tom said. “Please ask your 
mother for the material tonight 
Tomorrow you and I can talk with 
the class about a stamp-selling cam- 
paign to end on UN Day.” 


Address: UNESCO Reconstruction Li 
aison Office, United Nations, New York. 
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Let's Laugh 


Lhe bright remarks that children make 

a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
o us, and if it is published, we will 
fay you one dollar, All items should 
be typed or written in ink, one item 
» a sheet. Your name and address 
should appear on each sheet. Be sure 


fo use your own first name Mail all 
tems to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Insrrucror, Dansville, N.Y 
Contributions for this column cannot 


be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected 


My second-grade pupils are fre- 
quently asked to write sentences for 
their spelling words. Margaret's 
sentence for upon made me think 
twice. “Upon sometimes comes 
after once.” 

Jacguetine WAXLER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I was trying to teach fractions so 
they would be meaningful to the 
class. I asked, “If the butcher cut 
a pound of beefsteak into eight 
pieces, what would he have?” 

Nine-year-old Bobby answered, 
“Eight people waiting for it.” 

Ernet HuLsLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 


Little Bobby, whose father is an 
advertising man, saw a rainbow fo 
the first time. He gazed at it in 
wonder and remarked, “Mother. 
it’s so beautiful, but what is it sup- 
posed to advertise?” 

DeLacy 
Forest Hiils, New York 


Every meal my son wanted to eat 
some food endorsed by Hopalong 
Cassidy. 

One morning at breakfast. he 
said, “Don’t you suppose Hoppy 
gets kind of tired of this stuff?” 

WricHt 
San Mateo, California 


In our third-grade language class 
we were talking about the parts of 
a friendly letter. After spending 
considerable time on the heading 
and the body, I asked, “What do 
you think we should call the part 
which reads ‘Dear Jane’?” 

“The arm,” replied Maydean 
very promptly. 

Ernent M. Lucas 
Hector, Minnesota 


When my small nephew arrived 
home late from school, I asked 
what had delayed him. 

He replied, “Because I was a fol- 
lowing boy.” 

Asked what he meant, he said, 
“Well, the teacher said, “The fol- 
lowing boys stay after school,’ and 
my name was on the list.” 

ANNA Or IGG 
Brooklyn, New York 


Three-year-old Tommy had nev- 
er seen hailstones until one day it 
began to hail while he was playing 
on the porch. 

“Oh, Mommy, come here!” he 
cried. “It’s raining ice cubes.” 

EvizaretTH MERRIEHEW 
Long Beach, California 


Four-year-old Lorna Lu was vis- When I asked what witch hazel Bobby's mother called to his 
iting a farm. When a turkey began is, one pupil said, “A character in grandma who was visiting them, 
to strut, she cried, “Oh, mother, The Wizard of Oz.” | “The beans are cooked enough 


he’s raising his flag!” | LINNEA YEAGER | now. Please turn off the burner.” 
Cyntuta C. CAMDEN North Miami, Florida Grandma looked at the bewil- 

Platteville, Colorado | dering array of handles. “Which 


A guest was visiting little Ruth’s | one is it?” she asked. 

The kindergarten children had home. “Why don’t you pick up | Bobby piped up, “If you turn the 
been enjoying the new see-saws. the playthings, dear?” she asked. | one that’s not like the rest of them 
One day after ~ I heard one Ruth did so, but entered a mild so it is like all the rest of them, 
child call excitedly, “Come on, let’s protest. “You aren’t really my be- you'll have it off.” 
co ride the school ae again!” minder,” she said. Farru SAUNDERS 

Frora S. Evans Mary W. MankreLow Utica, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri Dansville, New York (Continued on page 9) 


Music Manuscript Stencil 
Has 10 die-impressed staffs. 
Provides new low-cost way of 
making copies of music manu- 
scripts. 


Newspaper Stencil Sheet 
Carries 2 and 3 column rulings 
to simplify preparation of 
school newspapers. 


Outline Map Stencils 
Outline map stencils of all states 
and countries. Outlines can be 
filled in to meet teacher's need. 


Roll Point Styius and Handwrit- 
ing Stencil simplify the prepara- 
tion of seat work and tests. Use 
them at your desk, your home 
—anywhere. 


4-Page Folder Stencil Sheet 
Full instructions and guide 
lines make it easy to prepare 
4-page folders on standard car- 
riage typewriter. 


School Tracing Pages 
A portfolio of tracing illustra- 
tions which add sparkle and 
life to finished weal. 


New Styli, Lettering Guides, 
pone Plates give profes- 


rate positioning. 3 enable’ ‘you to produce the kind of teaching Stent shee 
_ aids you want easier and quicker than 
before. Today, there is no easier, faster, 
lower-cost way to produce ten to thousands 


of black-on-white copies. For detailed in- 


4 
No. 5 Mimeoscope ® your copies attractive and 
A versatile new illuminated 
drawing board available with Dick mimeograpie ere for with all makes of suitable Sane 
ball socket pedestal and base. stencil duplicating products. eraph cy 
fe 
: A.B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. IR-1051 : 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
. 
: \31 Without obligation, please tell me more about the A. B. Dick : 
e \ mimeograph products circled below. 
undamentals 
wine | 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 W 12 13 > 
: => Name Positi 
New Stencil Filing Wrappers “Fundamentals of : Address 
imi ils. 2 ing’; an illustrated text for 
: useful guide for all users. ; J 
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Fancy takes to Flight with 
ARTISTA Water Colors 


Art teaching is an indispensable » 
means of awakening and stimulating vet 
but for effec tive 
sential. Art 
teachers ev: unanimous in . 

their praise of Artista Water Colors a 
because their brilliant 


the imagination, 


teaching good tools are es 


ryw he re are 


vibrant colors are 


a stimulus to the creative faculties. 
Available in sets of 4,7, 8 and 16 
colors, with semi-moist or dry 
paint. Refills purchasable in 
strips of For 12 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


4) East 42nd St, New York 17, N. Y. 


* \ For posters, murals and 
chalkboard work 
ify an-pu-sepric Colored 
Dustless Crayon. 


40-Page Booklet by Four Leading Educators 
Teaching Is Easier With Pictures 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURE PUBLISHERS 
ONLY, 


40 lonia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Please send me o copy of your 40-page booklet, 
“How to Teach with Pictures,” and information about 
how | may secure helpful teaching pictures 


NAME GRADE 
STREET OR RFD NO. PUPILS 
city State 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 
Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSON. 


SECOND SERIES—THREE RECORDS—15 RHYTHMS 
$5.00 Per Set Postpaid 
The Duck 


Composed, Arranged, and 


FIRST SERIES—-THREE RECORDS18 RHYTHMS 
$5.00 Per Set Postpaid 


kK Hop, § Cowl« Giants and Fairies,| Bunny Cotton Tail, The Elephant, 
Ma Wa 4 Trat “A “4 lane, Doll, Jig. Acorn,| Day and Night _ The Butterfly, The Cotton 
af ‘ ka D I ans, Bou Boats, Skip, Swings, See 
i Balis, Jumg lack, and January U.S.A. Victory March, 
Merch Rainbow Rhythm Band, Rainbow Lullaby. 
VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORDS 


THESE PIANO RECORDINGS 


Order from. Rainbow Rhythms, P. 0. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GA. 


ARE 


Amazingly Different and Smart 


Brand APPLICATION ].25 


/ PHOTOS 
Nationally 


Tone, 


Genuine Moen - 


Known, Perfect Copies, size 
Send 
photo 
Prompt service. 
since 1898 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
La Crosse, Wis. 


good head and shoulder 
Original returned unharmed. 
Superior Quality 


ma 


WORTH STAR, Gienwood, Devt. 204. Minneapolis, Minn. Box 8670 
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(Contributors, 
Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original that is 
not send it to us so 
teachers may benefit from it? 


succt ssful, 
other 


Pare 
| why 


How to Supmrr 


1, Use double-spaced typing on 
Keep a carbon copy for yoursell 


one side paper 


2. State number of words in 
nianuseript. 
Primary stories: 400-800 words 
pper erade stories: 1000-12006 
words 
Articles: 1500-1800 words. 
Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words preferably less. 
Type name and address at 
| the top of each page Use your 
| given mame Please indicate Mf 


Virs., or Mr. 

t. State teaching position ol vce 
or subject, name and location of 
hool 
sending drawings. 
samples, be sure 

Place name 
k of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in month in 
by October 


5. If vou are 
photographs, or 
to pack them properly 
and address on bac 


advance of 
which it can be used 
first for the March issue 
7. Enclose for return of 
samples and manuscript if unused 
8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tre INstrRuctor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Refer to specific directions 
lgiven in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys.” “Teach- 
Help-One-Another Club,” and 
“John Pepper's Notes for Canadian 
Readers.” 


postage 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 
not sub- 
than one 
If a contributor 
manuscript to 
should check 
and if it is not 
considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
betore ex- 


1. Contributors should 
mit a manuscript to more 
editor at a time. 
wishes to send his 
a second editor, he 
|} with the first editor 


| being 


or promise acceptance 

amining it 
All 

considered 
+. It is not possible to comment 


on contributions 


nanuscripts are carefully 


returned, 


How Do You Teach 
Your Special Children? 


always in search of 
rifted 
activities, 


Teachers are 
material to 
dren with 
and are 
will help the 


have orig 


provide 
worth while 
for devices that 
If you 

have 


also eaccT 
slow le arners 
whic h 


inal ideas 


why not send them to us? 
drawings or 


children, 
Include 
which will help clarity the activity 
for others. 


points in your favor 
when you buy BOSTON 


In independent tests conducted by 
the Tinius Olsen Testing Machine 
Co., a convincing Boston report 
(No. 31517) was recorded. Long 
after the ordinary sharpener 


“jammed tight” the BOSTON 
sharpener continued to turn out 
sharp, clean pencil points — and 
still going strong. The facts prove 
the point — for durability, speed, 
precision and economy. 


Write for copy of Clean Cut Facts 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers 


“@ 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


chil- | 


proved successful with your special | 


photographs | 


GOWN co. 


SPECIAL MODELS 
for 
JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
Junior Choir Catalog J-61 


Filth Ave 1000 Marner Sr \aSalle 


_ EARN ALL THE MONEY You NEED 


A 


Many RATIVE “Line VEL $ ne 

Money Pan 

for SAMPLES ON Al 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIO’ 


s 
Dept. IN-10. 5 Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 


You can eet aq 
LOAN trom 
voue onc 


Address. 


City State 


| 
al ¥ 
= 
SA, 36,890 
| 
4 | 
— 
ease ven 
With Pict Ich 
ms 
= 
j FINANCE tn plain caveloge, in coupon | 
OMPANY 4 below and mail today 
+ 
rev 4 Sept.10 15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. | 
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Let’s Laugh 
(‘Continued from page 7) 


‘ I couldn’t tell whether or not 
Rosemary was awake but she kept 
mumbling in her sleep. I said to 

my husband, “Is she talking in her 
sleep or is she out of her head?” 
Rosemary called out, “Neither, 

Grandma, I’m talking out of my 
mouth.” 
Rosa Koni 
Kansas City, Missouri 


The first grade was making a 
classified list of animals, plants, and 
insects. I had explained that insects 
are different from plants and ani- 
mals because they can fly. 

One bright little boy inquired 

¥ seriously, “Is an airplane an insect? 

It flies!” 
; Marie Eserty 
Sterling, Kansas 


A group of third-grade pupils 
were taking their first visit to the 
art museum. After visiting the 
French Provincial living rooms, 
their teacher asked them what im- 
pressed them most. 

One youngster immediately spoke 
up. “No television!” she said. 

Howarp E. BaLLacu 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I asked my fourth-graders what 
Balboa wanted to do in the New 
World 

Steven, a boy who tries very hard 
to learn, anxiously raised his hand. 
When I called upon him, he eager- 
ly answered, “He wanted to ex- 
plode it.” 

Teresa McCartuy 
Woodside, Long Island 


Jean was taken to the barber for 
a Dutch bob. Afterwards she ex- 
plained the cut to a friend. 

“The man combed and combed 
my hair,” she said, “then he put it 
all over my face. Then he cut a 
window for me to see out of.” 

Marie Hamilton 
Los Angeles, California 


H 

On a trip to a farm the children 
saw lightning rods on the barn. I 

' overheard Johnny telling the oth- 


ers, “Those things are there so the 
cows can watch television while the 
farmer milks them.” 
Ernet 
Kremmling, Colorade 


Little Anne’s teacher was ex- 
plaining the value of getting up 
early each day. “You see, chil- 
dren,” said she, “it’s the early bird 
that catches the worm.” 

Anne thought a moment. “But, 
teacher,” she said, “it’s the early 
worm that the bird catches.” 

Erne MewHINNEY 
Whitestone, New York 


A student teacher was urging a 
five-year-old boy to put on his own 
rubbers. 

The child said majestically, “Of 
course I can put them on myself, 
but a student-teacher’s job is to 
help little boys put on their rubbers, 
isn’t it?” 

ALLEENE B. WeTHERBE 
North Amherst, Massachusetts 


Wishing to impress upon my class 
the necessity of the preservation of 
our wild life, I inquired whether 
anyone could tell us what a hunt- 
ine license is. One thoughtful 
child answered, “That's so if you 
so hunting and get killed, they'll 
know who you are.” 


Ten-year-old David had a big 
scratch on his arm. His mother 
proceeded to put some iodine on 
the scratch. 

“This will make your arm smart 
for a bit,” she said. 

Quickly David suggested, “Put 
some on my head.” 


One day I asked Jimmy, one of 
my nursery-school pupils, to ask the 
librarian if she had any thumb- 
tacks. He started to laugh. “What 
is the matter?” I asked. 

“I knew we all had fingernails,” 
he replied, “but I sure didn’t know 
anyone had thumbtacks.” 


Besste A. Ropes 


Jacksonville, Florida Burnside, lowa 


Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University 
of Chicage, world fomed physiologist 
ond an EBF collaborator, adjusts a 
microscope in a scene from the 
motion picture Work of the Kidneys. 


Abraham Lincoln 


World Trade 
for Better Living 


Vetpa BLUMHAGEN 


Why more than 70% of the Films used in 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Horace Mann 


Andrew Carnegie Italy—Peninsula of Story 
Contrasts World Trade For 
Book . Wash 
ooker T. Washington Anewertag The Better Living 
Susan B. Anthony Child’s Why Color Keying In Art 
Eli Whitney The Teacher and Living 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE 


Rorerrson 
| Evanston, Illinois 


America’s classrooms are 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Students and teachers alike can save up to 
one hour a day—learning is retained up to 
55° longer! This is the situation in schools 
where Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
used. And no wonder, All EBFilms are 
educationally superior. They bear the stamp 
of the outstanding authorities who helped 
produce them—the great leaders in educa- 
tional fields, in subject matter and in audio- 
visual production, 

The result is a library of the world’s most 
authentic films~the only library large 
enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a series of films, Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum. 
This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more authen- 
tic films, Plan your audio-visual work for 
the coming year around EBFilms. 


Monarch Butterfly 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


«| 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
London Chicago Atlanta Dallas Pasadena 


Nome_ 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Wilmette, Hlinois. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of 
charge the 1951-52 catalogue of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Zone State 
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Widen their horizons... Enrich your teaching with 


World Book Encyclopedia 


You know the look in a youngster’s eye that means 
you've kindled a spark it's one of your greatest joys 
as a teacher. We at World Book take pride in the fact 
that so many of you rely upon our encyclopedia to help 
you inspire student interest ... to help you plan your 
classroom studies and projects toward your goal of 
widening young horizons. 


it saves your valuable time to have in one convenient 
spot this wealth of material compiled by recognized ex- 
perts and painstakingly correlated to school curricula. 
Bibliographies and questions at the end of articles are 
extremely helpful guides for teachers. 


And you can send young fact-seekers to World Book, 
knowing they'll find ... and they'll understand. For 
World Book school study articles are keyed to student 
reading levels. Earlier portions are simply written so a 
4th grader can understand .. . yet a high school senior 
will still be interested. More complex concepts are 
covered in later portions in more technical language 
familiar to older students. And always there is a wealth 
of authentic illustrative material. 


Special teaching aids are also available to help you 
correlate World Book material to standard curricula, 
May we hear from you? 


1st Choice of America’s Schools ana Libraries 


= 
€ 


© 


World Book Encyclopedia - Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Educational Division « 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


for more than 30 years 


FREE! Send for “Animal” and “Ant” speci- 
men articles reprinted from World Book. Try 
them on your classes! Address World Book, 
Dept. 1110, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Il! 


NAME 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 


STATE 
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Block Set 


wm PLAYSKOOL 
Building Blocks 


é Smooth. unpainted. uniformly cut in matching 
units—these blocks have won enthusiastic ap- 
proval everywhere from leaders in child 
education. Now recognized as one of the finest 


tools available for child play. Amazingly 
flexible, they grow in possibilities as your 
child grows. For ages—18 months to 2.4 years | 
they are carried, piled, stacked, dumped 
and balanced. 2-3 years—children, through 
self-discovery, begin to build bridges and | 
enclose structures years—the child 


scope for block building expands widely, more | 
omplicated structures pattern 
reated. The outside world is created from 
the cnild’s own imagination. 5 to 9 years 

building blocks aid the dramatic urg 

provide @ variety of backgrounds for plays 
Available at leading dealers everywhere | 


Send for FREE Catalog 
showing complete line of PLAY- 
SKOOL Kindergorten Blocks. Also 
contains valuable information by 
child psychologists on the proper 
use of blocks. 


PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


1758 NORTH LAWNDALE AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


and are 


HOW TOUSE 
ALPHACOLOR CHALK PASTELS & CHAR-KOLE 


This colorful and fully Utustrated manual brings 
you suggestions and new ideas for the use of chalk 
pastels and charcoal in your daily teaching. 


Sent Free To Teachers (all others 25c). Write 
for your copy today stating name of your school 
and your teaching position. Address ept. i-J1. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS 


44 


| 


JUST YOUR 


350 10$300 


SIGNATURE 
Borrow the fast. vonfidential. and convenient way 
BORROW BY MAIL. Thousands of teachers using this 
| loan plan Your school board, friends, of merchants 
yw not contacted. No co-signert necessary Repay in 
small monthly payments — no principal payments re- 
v quired during your payless vacation months. For full 


particulars sent you in plain envelope. fill in coupon 
v today. NO OBLIGATION 


MUTUAL LOAN C0., Dept. 5 Sioux City, 


below and mail 


Nome____ 


Address__ 


ity. 


FILMSTRIPS 


to Use in 


the Classroom 


r 1s important for teachers to 
I realize that the filmstrip is a 
flexible medium and is adaptable 
to many situations. The normal 
manner in which a filmstrip is in- 
troduced into a lesson, the way in 
which captions are read, and the 
amount of discussion permitted 
are all part of that sometimes un- 
predictable result, the “effective- 
ness of the filmstrip.” If merely 
shown on a screen the most care- 
fully the 
wor ld lesson. 


We must give as much thought to 


planned filmstrip in 


cannot enrich a 
the way we use a filmstrip as we 
select a film- 
These filmstrips are sug- 


do to the wav we 
strip. 


gested for your consideration. 


Britannica 
Wilmette 


Encyclopaedia 
Films, Ine., 1150 
Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

A new series in black 
white is entitled “Americans at 
Work.” ($21.60 for set of 8 film- 
strips; $3.00 for individual strips. 


and 


Based on subjects covered previ- 
ously in classroom motion pic- 
tures, these filmstrips are entitled; 
Wheat Farmer, 
Truck Farmer, Orange Grower, 
Shell-Fishing, New England Fish- 
erman, Cattleman, and Irrigation 


Farmer, Corn 


Farming. Review questions are 
included, as well as suggestions 
under headings of Things to Do, 
Things to Read and Talk About, 
and Things to Find Out About. 
Used independently or in con- 
with the 
tures, the strips provide a wealth 
of the to 
understanding indus- 


junction metion  pic- 


information essential 
American 
trv and the economic framework 
upon which American agricultur- 


al wealth is based. 


Young America Films, Ine., 
18 East 41st St.. New York 17. 

Teachers of kindergarten and 
primary grades will be interested 
in three filmstrip series in color: 
The Book 
$23.75 per set of eight; individ- 
They 
course, adaptations of the well- 
“Little Golden Books,” 
and include such familiar stories 
as The Fuzzy Duckling, The Shy 
Little Kitten, The Sagey, Baggy 
Elephant. These strips are help- 
ful as storytelling aids and also as 
motivation for reading. 


Golden Series.” 


ual strips, $3.90. are, of 


known 


Recommended by 
IRENE F. CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film 
Library, and Assistant Professor 
of Education. 

New York University 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 
35. 

A_ black-and-white 
Hawaiian Islands,” is 
for use at the elementary level. 
‘There are three strips to the set: 
Volcanic Origin and Growth, 
The People of Hawaii, Sugar 
Cane the Main Industry. ($8 for 
set of three; $3 each for individ- 
Each strip has ma- 
Here is 


set, “The 
intended 


ual strips. 
terial for several lessons. 
an example of filmstrips which 
should not be rushed through in 
one viewing. 
t 

New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, Times 
Square, 225 West 43rd St., New 
York 18. 

A black-and-white 
entitled “How 
Russia?” is produced monthly. 
$2 for single strip; $1.50 each 
for series of eight strips issued 
monthly.) The intention is to 
provide pictorial data on the peo- 
ples of Russia; their industrial, 
political, and economic strength, 
and some concept of what has en- 
tered into the making of that con- 
glomerate country known as the 
USSR. This strip is definitely in- 
tended to serve as the basis for 
discussion and further 
and reading. It will prove most 
useful with upper elementary and 
junior-high-school classes. 


filmstrip 


series Strong Is 


research 


Curriculum Films, Inc., 10 
East 41st St., New York 16. 

‘This organization produces a 
library of filmstrip series, all in 
full color. (Complete set of forty 
strips, $65; individual sets may 
purchased Li- 
brary No. 9 includes three sets 
for the primary grades: “Animals 
of the Friendly Forest” (7 strips), 
“Patriotic Visits” (5 strips), and 
‘Janet Visits Europe” (8 strips 
it likewise includes sets for the 
intermediate, upper elementary, 
and junior-high grades: “Under- 
standing Democracy” (4 strips), 
“Behavior of Animals and Plants” 
5 strips), “Animal  Environ- 
ments” (8 strips), and “How to 
Study” (3. strips 
such a library, of course, provides 

for different 
The individual teacher 
should select the filmstrip suited 
to her needs. 


be separately. 


Possession of 


materials many 


( lasses. 
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NEW, 
OW RATE 
FOR 
EACHERS 


52 issues of LIFE 
only °4 


YOU SAVE 
$6.40 under single-copy price 
$2.75 under reguiar one-year 
subscription price. 


You get this special rate—the lowest sub- 
scription rate offered to anyone —because you 


will use LIFE as much in your 
for your own personal pleasure. 


Think how much you'll enjoy 


classroom as 


having your 


own copy of LIFE, week after week. Think 


how useful you'll find LIFE in 


your classes 


For LIFE will bring you latest developments 
in news, science, art, literature . . . bring them 
to you in dramatic pictorial form that will 
make it easy to keep up with the world of 
today, easy to interpret the world to your 


students. 


ORDER NOW! 


—or renew your present subscription at this 


special teachers’ rate. 


LIFE 540 N. Michigon Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. 1-101 


Please send me a full year of LIFE— 
52 issues—at the special educators’ 
rate of only $4.00. 
A new subscription 
THIS IS 
|_| A renewal 


(_} Please bill me later. 
{(_) Enclosed is check or money order 


for $4.00, 
School Position 
Address 
City Zore State 


To qualify for special educators’ rate, please 
list name of your school and your position, 
i you have a zone number, please include it. 


[1] 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEXTS 


A complete science program from 
kindergarten through Grade 8. 
Science is presented clearly, accu- 
rately, and adequately at each level. 
All phases of science are considered 
in relation to everyday living, with 
emphasis on the bow and why. 
HEALTH, SAFETY and CONSER- 
VATION units round out a full and 
integrated science program com- 
plete with texts, companion books, 
teacher's manuals and film-strips. 


We SEE 

a SUNSHINE AND RAIN 
a THROUGH THE YEAR 
ey. WINTER COMES AND GOES 
: THE SEASONS PASS 3 

i THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
Fi HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
4 HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
4 HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
a HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 


Pre-primer 
Primer 
Grede 


q THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. 
qi 249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
7 SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK . - - 


Please send me free information about : 
THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE SERIES. ° 
| NAME 


POSITION _ 
SCHOOL__ 


ADDRESS 
city 


FOR CLASSWORK decor- 
ete burnt wood, glorified 
giass, pre-designed 
ketching boards, etc. 
Write to Deot. 1-10-51. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 Ven Buren, Chicago 7 


Directions fos Busy 
Puppets and Simple Plays 


PUPPETS 
ond 
BIBLE 
PLAYS 


JOSIE ROBBINS 
end 
MARJORY BRACHER 


Drawings by 
JOYCE BALTES 


The first book ever published 


. showing how puppets can be 

¥ effectively used to present 

: Bible stories! Includes simple 
patterns, directions, twelve 
ae Bible plays adapted for puppet 
4 theatre use. Invaluable to 
ihe church school teachers, Sunday 
Hs School classes, grade school 
teachers, puppet fans. 
ier $1.25 at your bookstore 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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Books for Children 


REVIEWED BY Christine Gilbert 


Relations. Public 
New York 


Director of Curriculum and Public Schools, 


Manhasset, Long Island, 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


All Around You by Jeanne Bendick, foreword by Glenn O Blough 
Whittlesey House McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 530 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18; $2.00 This book contains a very simple explana- 
tion of the wonders of science 
the sun, 


a child encounters every day 


birds and 


wh 4 h 
animals 


and stars; seeds 
“first” book-to help 
They will find that it 


full of wonderful things.” 


and plants 
those 


moon, 


It is truly a answer frequent whys of 


young children 
about the 


is fun to know as much as 


they can world which is 


Alfred 
Children will love 
who taught the 


Cow Concert by Earle Goodenow 
New York 22; $1.50 


when she pointed at them and thus produce a tune. She 


\. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
and unusual tale of a litth 
bells around their necks 


this strange 


Swiss el Louise, cows to shake the 


and her cows won the 
Strauss waltzes and concluding with the 


Swiss town folk and also of the reader 


famous bell-ringing contest by playing 


national anthem, to the delight of the 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Milk for You by G. Warren Schloat, Jr 


397 Pifth Ave., New York 17: $2.00 By means of excellent pho 
tography and very brief text in caption form, the story of where 
milk comes from is answered for children This is one of the few 


ges food into milk 


The milking process, pasteurization, bottling, and 


hooks I know that show exactly how a cow chan 


delivery of milk 


ire also discussed 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Farm on Fifth Avenue by 
Avenue of the Americas, 


Pantheon Books, 
This 


Elisabeth Naramore 


New York 14; $2.00 


Inc., 333 


book shows a collection of figures, from the Metropolitan Museum, 
depicting “Farm Folk, Barnyard Animals, and Wild Creatures of 
Field and Stream These art objects are { ill periods and are 
done in many different techniques. Exposing children to such ¢ 


ition for arts 


This 


in them an 


a natural and interesting experience 


and His Friend 


book as this will help develop 
and crafts by making it 


appres 


is a companion volume to 


The Mousewife by Rumer Godden (The 


Viking Press, Inc., 18 
18th New York 17; $2.00 Ru Godden, the 


lult novelist, has written another hichly imaginative and 


known ad 
beautiful children’s story \ littl mousewite longed for son 
thing more than the ordinary routine of lif ind made fr ! 
with a dove, to whom she was devoted but hom she free it 
reat sacrifice to herself The story reads like a fairy tale, but 
the fundamental truths it embodies may be clearer to adults than 


to children. Nevertheless it is a beautiful and 


and First Chemistry Book for Boys and Girls, t! 

& Shepard Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., 
Morgan (Charles Scribner's Sons, sec 
the se 


Picture Book of Chemistry 
first by Jerome S. Meyer (Lothrop, Le« 
New York 16; $2.00), the latter by Alfred 
above 4 75 It is good to have 
wvs and girls, because cach book presents chemistry from a different point of view 
will appeal to different readers. In the first book, Mr. Meye 

all the 
in every thing and every place in the world There are 
in this book. Mr. Morgan has written a com 
rs that they form a young 


ddress two new books on chemistry for 


ind theretore r tries to 


show by simple text and clear pictures “how chemistry is working time, not 


mo 
book 


-chemists 


only in people but 
luded 


on chemistry and 


periments ine prehensive 
one which suewests to 
club. Sixty-four experiments are included for ther rf 


to pr orm 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Americans before Columbus by Elizabeth Chesley Baity | The 
$4.00 Winner of the Herald Tribune 
books for older boys and girls, this is a distinguished ad 
account of life in America before 
Strait, of the 
lown to the complex civilization 
Aztecs, and Incas. The 
anthropolo 


Viking Press, see 
Spring Festival Award for 
dition to the field of litera- 
Columbus, telling of 
men of the Ice Age, 
of the 


illus- 


address above 


ture for children. It is an 
the early Asiatic people who can 
the Mound Builders, and the Vikings, 
Indians—-the Mayas, 


museums and 


across Bering 


American book is copiously 


trated with prints fron cal collections, and there is an 


ippended bibliography, a wlossary, and a complete index 


Centerburg Tales by Robert McCloskey The 
above ; $2.50 Ever since Homer Price 
asking stories of Home 
adventures 


Viking Press, see 
iddress appeared, young 
for more 


These 


exception 


people have been his compan- 


ions, and his stories are typical of small-town 


1 
American life with but one more preposterous things 


in Centerburg than in any normal American 


is Homer, 


seem to happe n 
And there 
Centerburg’s problems 


with an extra supply of ingenuity to 
Excellent fun to read 


town 


1951 


aloud. 


he Ip solve 


Make spelling a full 


partner in the classroom 


THROUGH 


SPELLING 


f A program unique for 
its use of the “spread- 
of-meaning” ... by 
which variant meanings 
' are taught over several 
grades as they become 
important for the child 
in his other studies. 
Spelling skill is thus 
strengthened, while the 
child's effective and 
immédiately useful vo- 
cabulary is being ex- 
panded. 
Workbook and 
Clothbound editions. 


SILVER’ BURDETT 


ompany 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif 


“QUR AMERICA” 


by Whalen and Baldwin 


$1.75 
NEW...JUBT OUT... 


A Complete United 
States History for the 
Elementary, Intermedi- 
ate grades. Simple vo- 
abulary. Mlustrated in 
color by George Richards. 


Accompanying work- 


book available . . . $1.00 
Order Now or Send for ow 
New Complete Catalog 8 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


TPS 
NEW! for BUSY TEACHERS. 


SOLVE HOME - ROOM DECORATING Quickly and Easily! 
Just what you're looking for: \arge outline draw- 
ings to color, cut out and assemble. A year's 
supply of: Blackboard Borders, Window Pictures, 
Posters, Gift Suggestions, Student Activity, Cos- 
tumes, New Ideas in Stand-Outs, Center of Inter- 
est Pictures, Step-by-Step Drawing Projects. 
Appeals to teachers and students of ali grade lev- 
els. A yearly service — new original ideas each 
year drawn by Elva Strouse, twenty years an art 
supervisor 


Order Now — $3.50 for complete schoolyear's 

folio. $1.25 for individuol packets (two months’ 

supply). Order Foll, Holiday, Winter, Spring. 

Send to: STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
. Box 507, Indianapolis, indiana. 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to sup- 
plement and vitalize textbook teaching are listed 
classified, and indexed in the 
New 1951 Elementary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative, comprehensive and easy - to - use 
Available for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 
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Educators Progress Service, Dept. inst., Randolph, Wis. 


MONEY 


FOR YOUR STUDENTS and 


MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
with a fascinating 


Easy to run. 


Completely planned to suit 
your school's special needs. 


Hundreds of schools, churches and other or- 


ganizations now bring good books to chil- 


dren and adults and make money for 
a A., scholarship, student group, 
school treasury or other fund... with an 


easy-to-run BOOK FAIR! 
We study your requirements. We send you 


a sufficient number of inexpensive books 
as low as 25c each) in titles that your 
students and neighbors will buy. We fur- 
nish posters and take-home circulars. We 
tell you how to display the books, how to 
issure good atte ndance, how to arouse in- 
terest so that the books are sure to sell well. 


You keep 20°% of the selling price and send 


us the rest You do not pay for unsold 
books. You'll make a good profit... and 
undoubtedly you'll get requests to repeat 


the Book Fair soon! 


1 feu tities of 


ample 


BOOKS THAT CHILDREN LOVE TO 
CHOOSE FOR THEMSELVES 


Alice in Wonderland Aesop's Fables 


Peter Rabbit Heidi 

Mother Goose Pinocchio 
Black Beauty 

Approved for requisition by the Board « 

Education, City of New York, and other 

Boards. Ali titles passed on by a commiut- 


tee of reviewers and educators, 


1 carefully by age 

Children can't 
their own choice 
to choose from a bright, 
handy Book Fair display! Many adults also 
discover or rediscover wholesome 
at a Book Fair, and buy for themselves as 
well as their children, 


Giant Books are classitu 
group and subje et matter, 
go wrong when they make 


and they love 


classics 


You can combine a Book Fair with speakers 


or other entertainment. But vou really 
don’t need a single “extra’’ in order to 
bring good books to your 

students... and profit to 

vour school. ] 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
MANUAL—NO OBLIGATION 


GIANT BOOK COMPANY 


| Dept. IN-1, 1123 Broadway, | 
| New York 10, N. Y. 
| Our complete manual, HOW TO RUN A 
SUCCESSFUL BOOK FAIR, tells you | 
| ust how to set up and manage your | 
Book Fair with a minimum of work and 
| a maximum of fun and profit. To find | 
| out how simply and effectively you can 
run a Book Fair, send this coupon for | 
| your free copy today. | 
| | 
| Title. ...ccccee 
School. | 
| 
| Zon Stat | 


Some territories are stil! avail- 
able, Write for information 


SALESMEN ! 


| 
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Books for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


“Building Reading Skills” Series by Leila Armstrong and Rowena Hargrave 
(McCormick-Mathers Pub. Co., 1501 E. Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kansas Level 
a Speedboat Book; $.48. Level Il, Jato Car Book; $.48. ‘Level III, Jet Plane 
Book: $48. Level IV, Rocket Book; $42. Level V, Atomic Gyro Book; $42 
Level VI, Space Ship Book; $42. Teacher's Guidebook; $.60. Phonics Key Cards; 
$.99. This series includes drill exercises in structural and phonic analysis, word 
meanings, development of a sight vocabulary, use of context, elimination of re- 
versals, phrase perception and comprehension, omissions and substitutions, 


Spelling in the Language Arts Series by May E. Francis, Everett 
L. Welton, Sue M. Northey, Elmer L. Ritter ( Beckley-Cardy Co., 


1632 Indiana Ave., Chicawo 16; each book $92 This spelling 
series is based on « word list compiled from 200,000 letters written 
by elementary school children The word list, at each level, falls 


into units which are adapted to the curriculum at that level. Excel 
lent teachi 
and a sample dictionary Is included lor convenience, 


suggestions for nu are given; review words are stress¢ d 


Stories from Near and Far (Grade 4 in ¢Reading Today Series” 

by Ethel M. Orr, Edna Reed, and Jane Fraaseth (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17; $2.20 This is the first in a 
new cycle of developmental readers in this series for grades 4-9 
Stories by noted authors of juvenile literature are included. Humor, 
adventure, poetry, choral readings, once-upon-a-time stories, all com- 
delightful literary fare for those fortunate enough 


bine to provide 


to have 


access to this book. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Action for Curriculum Development, 1951 Yearbook for the Association for Su 
pervision and Curriculum Development (National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.56 Beginning with “A School Program 
Is People,” this yearbook discusses conditions impelling curriculum change, how 
curriculum the 
leadership for the new program, and the means of evaluating progress toward new 


chanee can be initiated, organization desirable, development of 


goals, It is one of the most stimulating and practical of recent publications on cur 
It is replete with specific programs now in operation, and 
In addition, there 
the 


riculum development. 
contains practi al suvgestions to meet various situations is a 
entitled 


chairmen, plus a bibliography of readings in curriculum improvement 


chapter “Frontiers of Curriculum Improvement,” written by co- 


Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas by G. Donald Hudson and Clarence B. 


Odell, under editorial direction of Walter Yust (Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6; $25.00 The material is in five sections: 
1) “The World Scene,” containing text and graphic descriptions, map represen- 


tations of population and language patterns, and observations on geographical 


and climatic environment “Political-Physical Maps,” divided according to 
regions and political units; (3) “Geographical Summaries,” giving statistical in- 
formation on each of 190 political units +) “Geographical Comparisons,” with 
data on waterfalls, oceans, lakes, rivers, bridges; (5) “Glossary and Index.” 


Meaningful Art Education by Mildred M. Landis (Charles A 
Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, IL: $4.00). The first 
part of this book contains four approaches to art education, a dis- 
Part Two gives 
form-experimental 
resulting when 


cussion of esthetic principles, and the values of art 
the “the 
“the early-expressive stereotype 


illustrations of stage,” 


the 
children’s emphatic expressions are not accepted, and the clichés 


“manipulative 
Stage,” 


Stage 


which end art as a means of expression. 


Music and the Classroom Teacher by James L. Mursell (Silver Bur- 
dett Co., Everett Blde., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3: $3.00 The au- 
thor believes that technical aspects of music are far from being the 
most important and that children should have varied musical ex- 


periences. An excellent selection of songs of all grades, dances and 


singing games, instruments, operas, and composers, as well as record 


ings for use im music appre iation, is included, 


World Book 
Ways of exploring 


Readiness for Schoo] Beginners by Gertrude Hildreth 
Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N.Y.; $3.60 
gencral readiness of beginners through study of home background and 
The 
explained and the advantages of a developmental program for first- 


‘Readiness for 


@raacrs are 
these 


observation of behavior are suggested use of readiness tests is 


is another interesting 


The 


in other chapters readiness for written expression, handwriting, spell- 


explored Parents” 


phase of readiness described in pages. author emphasizes 


ing, and arithmetic, 
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your 


and the 
handy coupon 
below is 
awaiting 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 
including 

Edw ud Lear 

Rudyard Kipling 
Robt. Louis Stevenson 
Christina Rossetti 


STORIES 
& POEMS including 
Peter Rabbit 
The Little Red Hen 


Over in the Meadow A. A. Milne 
How Charlie Made NOTED 

Topsy Love Him ILLUSTRATORS 
The Brownies including 
The House That Jack 


Built 
The King’s Breakfast 
Old Mother Hubbard 


Randolph Caldecott 
Jessie Wilcox Smith 
Walter Crane 


Rarely has any book been so warmly wel- 
comed, especially by educators who work 
with the young. Here in one low-cost vol- 
ume are so many stories you enjoy telling 
so many characters that children love. 
Retail price of the Story Book is $2.95. 
For teachers there's a special price of $2.00, 
You'll probably want several copies for 
your classroom library . . . but first you'll 
want to see the book itself, on our free. 
inspection offer. You'll be delighted with 
the stamped heavy 
buckram. You'll admire the fine paper and 
easy-to-read type. And you'll enthusiasti- 
cally approve the selection of best-loved 
stories and poems in children’s literature. 


sixeolor cover, on 


Book Dept., Better Homes & Gardens 

310 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines 3, lowa 
For free ten-day inspection, please send me 
your new Better Homes & Gardens Story 
Book. | understand that I can keep the 
book at the special teachers’ price of $2.00. 
Name of Teacher 
School 


Name of 
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BRAND-NEW 


for elementary grades : 


Soon, five new Instructor Teaching Aids will be available to help Each set of the bulletin-board charts contains ten posters printed 


you do a better teaching job. Until now, comparatively little on large-size (10” x 13”) sheets of glossy white paper. They are 


good, practical social-studies material for the elementary grades enclosed in sturdy portfolios for protection, and suggestions for 


use are included. 


Fe has been printed—especially for the lower grades. These aids— 


two sets of bulletin-board charts and three sets of duplicator mas- 


ters—will help fill this need. 


The duplicator master sheets (24 masters in 
each set) may be had for either hectograph or liquid process dup- 


licator. A unit, story, and bibliography in each. 


Primary Social-Studies Series 


Three sets of duplicator masters that graphically show the who, what and 


| 4 Pictorial Stories of Great Events 
Pictorial Stories of Great Leaders 


how of Life on the Farm, Life in the City, and Life with the Circus, Es- 


a — cially useful in kindergarten and the fi hree grades for art je 
st Ten cartoon-type charts in each set, based on the Illustrated Series that pecially useful in kindergarten and the first three grades for art projects, 
-_— won the Freedoms Foundation Award for THE INSTRUCTOR. Supple- handwork, and illustrating social-studies lessons. Each master sheet will 
i! mentary text and questions on the reverse side of each chart. Each chart make up to fifty eopies, so that each child may have one. Contents of 
1 is of special interest in one month oi the school year. Contents of each each set listed below. 
3 ieee LIFE ON THE FARM: The farmhouse and other farm buildings: farm 
ye PICTORIAL STORIES OF GREAT EVENTS: The Star-Spangled Ban- animals, including dogs and cats and even mice and woodchucks; typical 
: A ner; Laying the White House Cornerstone; Opening of the Holland Tun- farm seenes such as plowing, milking, and work in the truck patch. 


Wien setine United Nations General Asse First Flig 
nel; Firet Meeting of the United Nation neral Acscenbly; First Flight LIFE IN THE CITY: All typical city buildings (department store, hotel, 


4 
at Kitty Hawk: Dam C ‘ted; Purchase of Alaska; Louisian: 
r+ 4 _ at Kitty Hawk; Hoover Dam ¢ emnplet d pag vasadechagss ; eee museum, skyscraper, etc.) and all typical city activities (broadcast studio, 
Purchase: First Transcontinental Railroad Completed; Territory of Ha- ; 
ig fire engine in action, a harbor scene) are included. 
~~} | waii Established. 
| LIFE WITH THE CIRCUS: Every circus scene you could want from the 
PICTORIAL STORIES OF GREAT LEADERS: John Philip Sousa: 
— , billboard announcing the circus to the Big Top itself. All the animals 
iS Richard E. Byrd; Mareus Whitman; Clara Barton; Paul Revere; Thomas ars 
- ; peppy ; and actors are shown, and the merry-go-round and Ferris wheel too. 
A. Edison; Luther Burbank; Booker T. Washington; Patrick Ten 
Each Set, Hectograph, postpaid $1.25 
aniel ©. Beard, 
oe a Each Set in Portfolio, postpaic $1.50 Each Set, Liquid Process, postpaid $2.00 
3 
| RESERVATION ORDER FORM - SEND NO MONEY | 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Dansville, N. Y. 
ae These t a If you have not already subscribed 
Please reserve for me and ship when available the teaching aids 1 
THE INSTRUCTOR, send in 
ate now in production and will soon be have checked below: 
455 Pictorial Sterice of Great Events $1.50 your order now. It costs only $4 
reudy for distribution. You cam be of Great Lender yearend you get of $0 
‘ ile o er iguid Process) 2.00 
among the first to get and use these Form worth of teaching materials and in- 
Life in the City (Liquid Process) 2.00 formation on teaching methods 
ack helpful teaching aids. Simply send | (| Life with the Cireus (Heetograph) 1.25 | —— 
i ireus 20 Just check the box on the coupon 
in the coupon and we will reserve | will bi 
| Include my subseription to THE INSTRI CTOR, and mail today. We will bill 
the ones you want. Then when i One Year 34 Two Years 37 | /ater if you wish, but you will have 
4 they are available we will ship your ; 0 Bill me ie THE INSTRUCTOR in thirty days. ee your own copy of the country’s 
. copies to you immediately, And {Name 1 leading teaching magazine. More 
: “ you pay for your aids when you ' P.O. & Zone State > : THAN ANY OTHER TEACHERS’ 
receive them, | | MAGAZINE. 
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The UN at School 


Carolyn and Tom are trying to world map that the third grade 
see whether they can find all is making. How many of the 
the UN member nations on the _ sixty countries can you locate? 
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PUPILS TAUGHT 
YEAR WITH 


LESSON SHEETS! 


Now Available for School Use ! 


MORE THAN 


Ditto lesson sheets provide abundant, low 
cost lesson materials to help you coordinate 
your teaching activities, devote more time to 
the laggards, provide a constant challenge to 
the precocious, stimulate and maintain the 
interest of all. Smooth, equalized progress 
means greater happiness and benefit all 
around! 


New Ditto Workbooks 


NEW subjects include: Reading Readiness— 
Learning Forms, Books I-II (kindergarten); 
Learning Words, Book I (primer level), Book 
II (First Reader level); Birds (grades 2-4 
level); completely new and modern Arith- 
metic Books, 3 parts for each of grades 2 
through 8; Language, grades 2 through 8; 
Simple Science Experiments, Books 1-11 (mid- 
dle grades) and dozens of other titles by well 
known educators, embodying teacher- 
approved procedures. Most prices: $2.00 for 
Gelatin; $3.25 for Direct Process. Get FREE 
catalog NOW. 


DITTO D-10 


ct (Liquid) Process Duplicator 


Dire 
120 be 
brill 


Ditce 


demonstranon! 


400 clear cut COpes Per Master 


sure all-over of every 


t copies a minute—1 to 4 
lors at once—direct trom 
u ype, write or draw— 


op “Magic Copy Control 


rut every fun—on any 
or card—any size trom 
to 14°, No stencils, no 
» inking, no makeready! See 
0 ction! Ask tor tree 


2228 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


| 


ASK FOR YOURS Voday / 


See for yourself how you can in- 
crease Student interest—save your- 
self hours of classroom time—and 
virtually eliminate night work. 
Choose from any of the splendid 
new tithes in the new Ditto Work- 
book Catalog. Send for your FREE 
Copy with Sample Lessons. Each 
page produces 200 Liquid or 100 
Gelatin copies. Simply fill in and 


mail che coupon IMMEDIATELY. 
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===» FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES . . . MAIL THIS! 


DITTO, Inc. 2228 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Gent Without obligati please send: 

( ) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator 

( ) Free samples and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for liquid ( ) 
or Gelatin (_) Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use) 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. : 


> 


< = > hy ‘ 
: 
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© 
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; 
FREE 
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; 
e 4 School 
' 
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in the 


PUDLITHING COMPANT TORE 


The great anthracite coal strike of 
1900 was affecting school enrollment, 
the Normal Instructor announced in its 
October issue. In one area alone, near- 
ly one thousand boys who were gener- 
ally employed at the breakers or in the 
mines were applying for school even 
though they realized that their taste of 
learning would be brief and perhaps of 
little consequence. 


“When the teacher ceases tc learn, 
he should also cease to teach. No mat- 
ter what his talents or attainments may 
be he is unfit to lead and guide others 
the moment the spirit of growth and 
development within him is dead.” 


v 


Impromptu classroom answers were 
grist to the mill fifty years ago as now. 

“The teacher was giving a lesson on 
the circulation of the blood. ‘If I stand 
on my head, the blood, as you know, 
would run into it, and I should turn red 
in the face. Now,’ she continued, ‘how 
is it that as I am standing upright, in 
ordinary position, the blood does not 
run into my feet and turn them red?’ 

‘Why, because your feet ain’t empty,’ 
replied Jimmy.” 


Excerpt from a memory selection for 
October—A son's tribute to Columbus: 

“I am of opinion, that I should de- 
rive less dignity from any nobility of 
ancestry than from being the son of 
such a father.” 


Elementary teachers were given 
these timeworn proverbs to remind 
children of the difference between luck 
and hard work. 

“Luck is waiting for something to 
turn up. Labor, with keen eyes in a 
strong world, will turn up scmething. 
Luck lies in bed and wishes the post- 
man would bring him news of legacy. 
Labor turns out at six o’clock and with 
a busy pen or ringing hammer lays the 
foundation of competence.” 


“Simple, Beautiful, Good—These are 
the qualities of a good lamp and a 
noble character.” 


4 ude World Photo 


Charles E. Wilson, America 


of 
tion, emphasizes the 


ik position of the elementary teacher is 
T one of distinction because of the oppor- 
tunity she has to contribute to the betterment 
of the lives of children, our future citizens. 

The first duty of every American in this 
time of national peril must be to do his or 
her part in the building of the country’s de- 
fenses. Whatever our jobs, all of us must 
contribute to the strength of the nation. 

i do not need to remind teachers in our 
elementary schools of their grave respon- 
sibility in the task of building good citizens 
who are aware both of their heritage of 
freedom and of the responsibility which 
goes with the freedom they enjoy. Nor do 
I need to remind you teachers of your task 
of pointing out the sharp contrasts between 
life in a nation which is free and life in a 
nation which is governed for the few in- 
stead of the many. 

You know these things or you would not 
take upon yourselves the almost frighten- 
ing responsibility which teachers assume. 


When we look at the immediate tasks be- 
fore us, the ideal brotherhood of man seems 
remote. Along with other free nations of the 
world, the United States has embarked upon 
a Vast pre 
six years have passed since the end of the 
second World War, yet we find it necessary 
to build America’s might to prevent the out- 
break of a new war which could turn back 
the clock to barbarism. 

But I refuse to believe that the world is 
yet hopeless. T still have hope, I still have 
faith, that with the help of Almighty God 
we can bring to pass the age-old dream of 
the brotherhood of man. 

We must all work quickly, willingly and 
unitedly to accomplish the job before us. 


ram of armed preparedness, Only 


Let us all remember, as we endure the hard- 
ships, sacrifices, and irritations that defense 


mobilization entails, that America’s great mis- 


YOU Are 
Important 
in Defense 
Mobilization! 


sion is to work for the preservation of peace 
and to insure the freedom of the nations and 
individuals. No greater lesson could be taught 
the pupils in your classroom as you enter an- 
other school year. 

Let us remember that our responsibilities 
for leadership in the world are already great. 
But the new strength we are acquiring in- 
creases them. The Almighty has permitted 
our nation to become great and to wax greater 
in the family of nations, and we owe it to Him 
to accept our duties and responsibilities along 
with our blessings. 

The supreme tragedy of this historical era 
is that so much of human genius is devoted to 
the destruction of war, rather than to the pur- 
If your great influence as 
teachers is fully brought to bear, the nation 
will be that much nearer to the security and 
peace we all hope for. 

History shows that the wisdom of one 
single individual has often accomplished 
wonderful things. If a vision of America’s 
destiny and of the sacrifices needed to 
achieve it can be glimpsed by some 150 
million Americans, the country faces a glo- 
rious future. That is one of our challenges. 

You, as teachers, can give this glimpse 
of America’s destiny to the pupils commit- 
ted to your charge. 


suits of peace. 


Hanson Baldwin in his book, The Price of 
Power, says: “Economic mobilization is an 
undramatic, dry-as-dust subject, little con- 
sidered by the average citizen. But it must 
have public interest and public support, for 
it holds the key to future victory, and it can 
affect more basically than any other security 
measures the lives and liberties of all of us.” 

Mr. Baldwin vividly states the problem, 
But I do not believe economic mobilization is 
an undramatic, dry-as-dust subject. Is any 
subject undramatic which covers a program to 
render a free and liberty-loving nation strong 
enough to resist the designs of the Kremlin 
to dominate the world and completely crush 
individual freedom? Is any subject undramat- 
ic which affects the daily lives of all of the 
citizens of this country? Vd say, in faet, that 
this is one of the most dramatic subjects of 
our day. 

To teach America’s true position and 
purpose takes understanding and skill— 
and it is one of the important functions 
that you today can undertake, The teach- 
ers of the country have always done a bril- 
liant job in exercising leadership. Now, in 
the present crisis, the task is more urgent 


than ever. 


ce 
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One day in September, Chippie, a 
little squirrel, appeared in our second- 
grade room with this sign. 


The next day Chippie left a sign 
above our spelling work. 


> work, 
Pretty 
wish I could _wr' ke 
4 : 
qas well 


One morning we came into our room 
and found that Chippie had a new 
house in a great big tree, placed on 
one of our bulletin boards. In the tree 
was a little red door. 


Dorit Dr¢turb me 
I'm getting 
Settled. 


We were all curious to see inside 
Chippie's house. When we cut out the 
door, there he was, sitting on his bed 
saying to us. 
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Chippie Comes to 
Visit Second Grade 


Chippie's signs appeared from time to time. He left them above the 
biackboard, by his door, on the window, or in the library corner. 
Chippie told us that he saw what we were doing and how pleased 
he was. Some signs referred to the kind of day it was, others 
mentioned holidays or birthdays. Finally Chippie asked for help in 
the making of a newspaper. 


oe children love the fanciful and 
the imaginative and enjoy personify- 
ing animals, plants, and trees. Lillian 
Pennington decided to capitalize on this 
characteristic by introducing an imagi- 
nary squirrel, Chippie, to her second 
grade in the Riverdale Country School 
at Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York. 

In the beginning. she had little idea 
of Chippie’s appeal. If he proved to be 
fascinating enough to the children, she 
would continue to use him. If the chil- 
dren showed little interest. she would let 
him fade from the pic ture. 

Chippie proved oO popular that soon 
the project was no longer hers. Chippie 
began to reflect the children’s imagina- 
tions, and he remained with the second 
grade for the entire vear. 

Perhaps it was the intriguing intro- 
duction that made Chippie such a sue- 
cess. The sign shown at the top of the 
first column appeared mysteriously one 
morning. The next day Chippie left a 
second sign above their spelling. 


pleases ie 
Who would like 
to help Chippie ? 
need an acorn 


for a doorknob. 
chippie 


When the children came to school the 
third morning. they were eager to know 
whether their strange visitor had been 
there again. Imagine the children’s de- 
light the third morning to find tacked 
on the bulletin board a big wrapping- 
paper tree with a red door! The sus- 
pense was heightened by the sign on the 
door, It was not until the fourth day, 
when the children cut open the door, 
that they found behind it the picture 
of the little squirrel sitting on his bed 
and planning to stay awhile. 

From that point on, Chippie’s popu- 
larity was assured. The children wanted 
to draw pictures of Chippic. and to write 
and tell stories about him. He had a 
place in each project that the class un- 
dertook. During Clean Hands Week, 
the children wrote how Chippie liked to 
be clean, too. Near Christmas, when ev- 
eryone was making Christmas cards, the 
class decided that Chippie needed a 
mailbox and the letters began to pour 
into the box. 


Sin = 
T came here 
te we to 
Dont run 
drill: 
4 = Could CAV, ) 
i 
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He 


He 
He 
He 
Ee 


I know a little squirrel named Chippie. 


is my friend. He likes me. 


He knows a lot of things I do not know. 
Betsy 


One day Chippie went for a walk. 
He 


found an acorn. 

ran home with it. 

closed his little red door. 
ate the acorn. 

uses the shell for a doorknob. 


The Chippie Weekly 


SECONDeGRADE NEWSPAPER 


Sammy 


| ape 


On Monday there was a puppet 
show in the gymnasium. The 
children from our school and 
another school came to see it. 
The show was very good. Chippie 
liked it, tooe 


- 


Marion 


Chippie's tree was made in 
two thicknesses so that after 
the door had been cut open, 
we could see inside his house. 


Then one day a new Chippie sign ap- 
peared in the room, It said: 


News! News! News! 

I need news,girls and boys. 

I am going to make a newspaper. 
Write news, poems, or stories. 
Put them in my mailbox. 

Thank you! "“"Chippie* 


Almost overnight the second grade be- 
came a miniature pressroom, The “Chip- 
pie Weekly” required an editer, an 
assistant editor, and reporters. In addi- 
tion to simple stories and poems, the 
children wanted to include news of home 
and school. Chippie helped select: the 
best articles, 

The last issue of the “Chippie Week- 
ly” sorrowfully said good-by to Chippie - 
} for the summer. The tree with the little 
' red door and Chippie’s bed had to be 
left inside But Chippie re- 
fused to stay inside the locked door. He 
went home for the summer in the minds 
of every girl and boy in the class, 


the school. 


Vole 1 Edition 7 


A_Poem 
Once there was a mole 
That lived in a hole. 

He ate corn 

But his hat got torn. 

And then he went to bed 

Because his nose got red. 
Marie 


I like Chippie. 

He is a red squirrel. 

Fe has a nice housee 

It has a bed and a window. 

I like to have him here. 

He tells us things. 
Barbara 


I love to read books. 

Chippie likes us to read quietly. 

He says reading is fun. 

We think it is fun, too. 

Sometimes our teacher reads to us. 

Chippie always listens, 
Kay 


Second -Grade Newspac 


A little Chippie 
Squirrel lives in 
great big tree 
And he’s about 
as happy asa 


squirrel could 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 


Rufus Rooster aud Alda Wen 


Garnet Hart 


morning, Rufus Rooster, 


NI 
lived on Mr, 


farm, said to Hilda Hen, “Hilda, 
it is a fine day for a trip to the 


Benson s 


woods,” 
Hilda 


sur pr Isc, 


“A trip to the woods?” 
Hen looked at 
“But we have never left the 
Rufus. Would it be 


to travel?” 


him in 
farm 
before. sale 
Rufus 


is time that 


“Certainly, my dear,” 
Rooster smiled. “It 
we two visited other places. A 
change would do us good. Be- 
sides,” he continued, “it is educa- 
tional, vou know, to travel.” 

“It is, Rufus?” Hilda Hen 
looked confused. “I never thought 
about that.” 

“Come along, my dear,” he 
urged. “We shall begin our trip 
now,” and he led her toward the 
back woods 


Hilda 


Saying 


went along with him, 
“All right, Rufus. But I 


do hope we will not meet a fox.” 


“We shall be careful, dear,” 
answered Rufus 

So Rufus Rooster and Hilda 
Hen went into the back woods. 
They walked and walked. Along 
the way Hilda Hen came upon 
some tasty bugs, and she called 
joyfully. “My goodness, what 
yummy bugs I have found! 


Rufus, | am so elad that you took 
me along. 

“IT knew you would enjoy it, my 
dear,’ Rufus smiled. “We should 
have taken the trip sooner. We 
have myssed much pleasure.” 

Just then, along came Grandpa 
Rabbit with the most frightened 
look on his face. 

“What has happened to you, 
Rabbit?” Rufus and 
“You look terribly 


Grandpa 
Hilde asked. 
upset!” 
“Tam upset!’ Grandpa Rabbit 
puffed, all out of breath from 
was almost caught 
He was 


running. “I 
by that sly 
after me for the longest while!” 

“A fox!” Rufus Hilda 
called at the top of their lungs. 
And thev had no sooner finished 
saving his name aloud than the 


voung fox. 


and 


sly voung fox came trotting along. 
Grandpa Rabbit swiftly leaped 
out of Rufus Hilda 


quickly flew up into a tree. The 


sight. and 
two perched beside each other on 
a low branch where the fox could 
not reach them. 

“We are safe here, my dear,” 
Rufus Hilda. “We 


shall sit here until he goes away.” 


comforted 


The young fox was sitting up- 
on his haunches, looking up at 


them, with (Continued on page 85) 


kindergarten children in 
my charge have sO enjoyed 


using our balancing boards and 


have gained so much muscular co- 
ordination from the activity that 
I decided to 
boards to others who may never 


recommend these 
have used such equipment. 
The custodians made our bal- 
ancing boards, which are some- 
what similar to a single railroad 


Mamie Sewell 


Kindergarten Teacher, 
Public Schools, 
Ivanhoe, California 


track. They are very stur- 
dy and nailed securely to 
a crosspiece at each end 
so. that 


they are well 


balanced perfectly 
steady, 
The children became 


very interested in helping 
one another to walk on 
the balancing boards. At first, it 
is difficult to walk them 


a steadying hand, but 


alone 
without 
plenty of willing helpers are al- 
ways available. [ have never seen 
co-operation flourish to such an 
extent in any other playground 
activity. We 
the ease with which our 


much of 
kinder- 


garten children do rhythms to the 


attribute 


use of the balancing boards. 


Mary W. Oakerson 


Kindergarten Teacher, Hickory Street School, Delanco, New Jersey 


HRoUuGH the fall, my kinder- 
T garten class spent) many 
pleasant hours watching Mother 
Nature in her preparations for the 
We found her 


wise and provident through all 


long winter rest. 
the autumn season. 

Excursions to the playground 
and to near-by waterways and 
woods were the rule, not the ex- 
ception, and each had a definite 
goal. At first no 


needed, but we began to notice 


sweaters were 
the absence of some of our bird 


friends. We could sit outside to 


Clang, Clang, Goes the Fire Engine! 


Words and Music by Elizabeth Seatter Christensen 


Moderately slow 


clang, 


1. Clang, clang, 


2. Clang, clang, clang, 


clang, Fire 


clang, See the 


anes 


your scats 


- ing by 


Clang, 
Clang, 


clang, clang, clang, 


clang, clang, clang, 


Boys and 


Hear the si - ren 


the streets. 


girls, stay off 


wail and cry. 
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bright trees. 
‘Then there came days when we 
thought of light 
wraps. “Winter is coming,” “The 
wrens and the robins have gone,” 
“Do thev like to 


typical comments and questions 


draw color 


welcomed the 


travel?” were 


of the children. 
Many 


on Fire” filled our room. 


“Autumn 
A torn- 
brown-paper tree skeleton, hung 


pictures of 


on the wall, was festooned with 


choice waxed leaves. Spatter- 
paint leaf prints were another ac- 
tivity. 

Before long we shivered at the 
thought of venturing out unless 
we donned our warm coats. Jack 
little 


fleecy 


Frost had arrived! Gusty 


winds were blowing the 
clouds. The squirrel was busy. 
Wild geese were V-ing south- 
and 
In place of flowers we 
found seed pods, and silk from 
the milkweed being blown from 
half-open pods. Some firm pods 
were picked together with other 
seed pods and grasses. The milk- 
weed silk was taken from the pods 
and anchored with glue to card- 


ward: the woods were drv 


brown. 


board. Pressed leaves were placed 
on it, covered with glass and set 
in a frame-—a lovely decoration 
for our room. Then we painted 
all the seed pods and grasses in 
brilliant colors and made _ bou- 
quets which we mounted in small 


bases of clav. 
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Enrich the Curriculum through Music 


Doris Wagner 


Instructor in Music, State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 


Do you make the most of the 
stories behind the songs your chil- 
dren learn and the musie they 
hear on records and radio? If the 
background of the music you 
teach is presented in entertaining 
story form. your pupils will find 
their appreciation for the music 
increased and their knowledge of 
the social studies broadened. This 
article will start you thinking of 
ways in which you can enrich the 
curriculum through music. 


HE peoples of all national- 
7 ities, from every land, have 
found in music an opportunity 
for self-expression and artistic de- 
Folk 


have come from the hearts of the 


velopment. songs which 
people are now among the choic- 


Folk 


dances, which were an outlet for 


est of our musical treasures. 


emotions of joy and sorrow, pray- 
er and praise, among primitive 


men, prove delightful to us, e 
ther as dancers or observers. 
National music which reflects 
the environment, characteristics, 
and history of a people furnishes 
us opportunity for better under- 
standing and closer contact. By 
studying the lives of some of the 
great composers, and through lis- 
tening to their compositions, we 
come to a realization that music 
belongs to everyone, and that it is 
above race, creed, politics, and 


color. 
FOLK MUSIC AND CUSTOMS 


Folk music 
the folks themselves. We can gain 
an insight into the beliefs, habits, 
of other peoples 
Some 


is the heartbeat of 


and feelings 
through music. 
have bright, gay music, while the 


nations 


music of others is sad and mourn- 
ful. Why? 

Perhaps the greatest similarities 
in folk music are caused by geog- 
raphy! The sea, the mountains, 
plains, and climatic conditions 
all have their influence. The 
rhythm of the waves and the rock- 
ing of boats are easily recognized 
in music, whether it comes from 
Naples, English coastal villages, 
or the River area. 
Mountain music, from Spain or 
Switzerland, follows the rising 


Mississippi 


and falling peaks with its rising | 


and falling melody line. The mo- 
notony of the plain and desert is 
obvious in the limited melodies of 


these regions. Valley dwellers oft- 
en express great happiness. Ex- 
treme cold brings quick, vigorous 
rhythms, while torrid climates in- 
spire slow, sensuous motion and 
Each 


has its own individuality. 


intense melodies. region 
Great racial differences are to 
be noted among the various peo- 
ples of Europe. The Latins 
French, Spanish, and Italian—are 
distinguished by gaiety and love 
The Czechs, Poles, 


and Russians seem to have a reck- 


of romance. 


less abandon; they are fearless 
and full of fire. 
Political changes are always re- 


The 


old Russian music expresses the 


flected in a country’s music. 


oppression of the czars. Spanish 
music has an oriental cast-a re- 
minder of the Moorish invasion. 
In our own country, the Negro 
spirituals are musical witness to 
the davs of slavery. 

Each country, too, has its own 


of folk 


coupled with these dances, which 


collection dances, and 
are usually performed by a group 
of people, one can find numerous 
The in- 
accessibility of individual Scandi- 


interesting folk customs. 


navian villages, for example, re- 
sulted in the adoption of caps of 
a certain shape and coloring for 
each village. On the rare occa- 
sions when a large festival brought 
many different villages together, 
an observer could tell from which 
sce tion or town e€ac h wearer came. 


Courtesy, Netherlands Railways 


FOLK MUSIC FOR EVERY 
SEASON 


Harvest dances and songs are 
found in almost 
‘These might be an excellent start 
for a fall school program. The 
early Pilgrim songs of our own 
land, including the religious cus- 


every country. 


toms and rites, and the fine trans- 
lations of harvest songs from other 

make interesting 
Mention of crops 


countries will 
comparisons. 
and methods of gathering them 
in is usually included in the text. 
The idea predominates of a ccle- 
bration to be enjoyed by all, once 
the hard work is over, and before 
the long months of winter begin. 
Many of the song books of today 
offer the folk-dance patterns as 
part of the material, and an in- 
terest in costumes can be easily 
stimulated, especially if the song 
material and dance are to lead to 
a program for the entire school. 

Harvest songs naturally include 
Thanksgiving songs and customs. 
Our land offers re- 
sources. Songs of early settlers, 
Indian songs of thanks to their 
gods, and the forms of ritual in- 
dulged in by various tribes, all 
contribute to the wealth of ma- 
terial. 

The Christmas music 


own 


we hear 
is largely traditional. The sacred 
Bible story is enacted in almost 
Holland has its 


storv of the gifts in the shoes—the 


every ¢ ountry 


Fuing Galloway 


story of the lump of coal or the 
willow switch for a bad boy or 
girl, Feast traditions are ex- 
pressed in carols such as Eng- 
land’s “Bringing In the Boar's 
Head.” 

Winter customs and sports are 
described in many an old ballad, 
Sweden's ski trails and Russia’s 
troikas (three-horse sleighs) are 
only two of the numerous items 
for winter song material. 

The patriotic music of our own 
country tells much of our history. 
From “Yankee Doodle” and 
“Hail Columbia,” right on down 
to the “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,” our patriotic songs express 
much of our individuality and 
love of freedom. 

Irish music fits into March pro- 
grams, and what an opportunity 
for color, costume, and dance! 
Spring music can include the 
kite songs of China and Czecho- 
slovakian planting songs. 

Easter music is again of a re- 
ligious Early Russian 
music tells of the church customs, 


nature. 


and when compared with our 


customs interesting social con- 
trasts may be pointed up. 

Arbor Day, Mother's Day, Me- 
morial Day 


songs stressing the customs and 


each has individual 


traditions of the day. 

June might well bring forth a 
study of marriage customs as cele- 
brated in various countries. Chil- 
dren will be interested in the use 
of red for the wedding dress in 

The pentatonic  (five- 
musical scale of China can 


China. 
tone 
be contrasted with our scale. 


ADDITIONAL VOssIBILITIES 


The family backgrounds of 
the class members should offer 
enough material for an interest- 
ing study. (Continued on page 83) 


It is easy to see why the placid loveliness of the 
Dutch countryside would inspire a different sort of 
music from that which develops in Switzerland under 
the influence of the rugged grandeur of the Alps. 
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N THE summer of 1950, 1 spent 
I several weeks on a Navajo res- 
ervation in New Mexico. By vis- 
iting several Navajo boarding 
schoois, meeting the children per- 
sonally, observing their home life, 
and seeing the tribal dances of 
all the 


Ceremonials, | not only enriched 


Indians at the Gallup 


my own experience, but also ac- 
quired a fund of information to 
provide me with an excellent 
background for teaching. 


APPROACH 


Upon my return to New York, 
where I was then teaching, | wore 
a concha belt and matching tur- 
quoise earrings to school one day 
My fourth-graders were awed by 
the stories of my trip and by the 
beauty and craftmanship of the 
Navajo jewelry. This was the 
springboard for one of the most 
interesting units | have ever done 

I had taken many pictures of 
the Navajos, their homes, schools, 
and activities, ‘The photographs, 
labe led, were placed on large 
cardboard placards 

The children seemed to find it 
a source of wonder that I had ac- 
tually seen real Indians and they 
often used me as a personal link 
to verify such eager questions as: 
“Did vou really see this hogan?” 
“What do they look like on the 
inside?’ “What did the boys and 


girls Say to you?” 


GAINING AND SHARING 
KNOW LEDGE 


In order to allow the children 
to satisfy their curiosity about 
these people, I obtained, for our 
classroom library, many Navajo 
books for all reading levels. 

After a discussion of how we 
could share our resources and in 
formation, we decided to have a 
report period every day. Each 
person would try to tell at least 
one new fact he had read. 

Soon the children’s informa- 
tion enabled them to write on 
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various phases of Navajo life. 
The topics included: 
family life, sheep herding, rug 
weaving, the silversmith, sand 


Navajo 


sweat baths, ceremonial customs, 


painting, personalities, 
manner of dress, the house or ho- 
gan, Navajo legends, and the sha- 
man or medicine man. 


HANDCRAFT ACTIVITIES 


Che constructive projects which 
could be developed were numer- 
ous. Soon the pupils were en- 
gaged in the following activities: 
designing and weaving miniature 
rugs on their own looms, drawing 
posters to illustrate Navajo family 
life, designing a sand painting, 
making individual concha_ belts, 
modeling and painting salt maps 
of New Mexico, making a mural 
with pastel chalk, and fashioning 
bracelets to look like turquoise 
and silver. 

PICTURING NAVAJO LIFE 

From our school cafeteria, I 
secured two large tables on which 
the class planned a_ miniature 
scene depicting Navajo life. Aft- 
er covering the tables with earth, 
we planted several cacti. The 
children divided into groups to 
decide what should be portrayed. 


Sand paintings (above) are artistic. 
The children made the Indian figures 
shown below from drinking cups 
and flash bulbs. The tom-tom and 
jewelry nere loaned by the teacher. 
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Navajo 


J 


Galloway 


Reports were made by the group 
chairmen and the following scenes 
were selected: trading post, four 
hogans, four lean-tos, Navajo In- 
dian men (dressed as ceremonial 
dancers), sheep, covered wagons 
drawn by horses, covote, three 
Navajo women weaving on their 
looms, a corral, prairie dogs. 

We used a corrugated box for 
the trading post, branches for the 
lean-tos, and clay baked in an 
oven for the hogans. 

The Navajo Indian figures | see 
photo) were made by inserting 
small flash bulbs in holes in the 
tops of upturned paper drinking 
cups. We painted the bulbs a 
burnt-almond color and then we 
made Navajo features with black 
and red paint. We made designs 
on pieces of old pillowcases; when 
these were placed over the flash- 
bulb heads, the people looked 
like ceremonial figures. A band 
made from colored construction 
paper was placed around each 
head. 

The sheep were made from oak 
tag covered with cotton, while 
the coyote and prairie dogs were 
made from cardboard and then 
painted the appropriate colors. 
For the wagons, we used wood 
covered with white material, and 
model horses were made from 


Courtesy, New Mexico State Tourist Burean 


SYLVIA L. HARVEY 


Teacher, Kit Carson School, 
San Diego, California 


brown clay. We used branches 
to make the looms, and the wom- 
en who were doing the weaving 
were simple stick figures dressed 
in small velvet skirts and blouses. 
We used wool for the dark hair 
and tied it in a_ bit-se-ya with 
String just as a true Navajo wom- 
an does, ‘The sheep corral was 
made from Lincoln logs and the 
cradle boards were of stiff card- 
board. 

Soon other classes in our school, 
interested in the work of our 
room, donated to us for display 
cight Navajo rugs of various sizes 
and designs, numerous pieces of 
turquoise and silver jewelry, and 
some small woven mats. 


CORRESPONDING WITH 
NAVAJO CHILDREN 

After seeing two Navajo dolls 
which had been made by children 
from ‘Toadalena Boarding School 
and admiring several large chalk 
drawings also made by Navajo 
students illustrating their own en- 
vironment, several of my pupils 
wanted to write letters to children 
on the reservation. An interesting 
correspondence was then begun 
and enthusiastically maintained. 

CULMINATION 

To climax this unit there was 
unanimous agreement to invite 
the parents to see the work being 
done. An invitation in the shape 
of a hogan was made by each 
child. The message on the inside 
of the hogan read: 
Come to the Land of Enchant- 

ment, 

lo the home ol the Navajo. 
He welcomes you into his hogan 

To observe an Indian show. 

Continued on page 92) 


Raising sheep (see top photo) is the chief occ upation of the Vavajos. From the 
wool they weave blankets. The women have their loom set near the hogan. 
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Some Sioux are real nomads— 
others travel during the summer 
months. Usually they take all 
their possessions with them. 


In winter, the Sioux use two 
houses like those above—one 
for living, another for cooking 
and eating. But in summer they 
move to the wickiup shade house, 
a shelter covered with branches 
of pine and other trees. 


Modern Sioux Indians Carry On the 
Customs of Their Tribe 


Indians are proud of 
their crafts. Mrs. Red 
Buffalo can bead brace- 
lets skillfully with a 
perfect design as she 
weaves. She is also 
proud of the pottery she 
shaped, baked, and 
painted. She uses Sioux 
tribal designs. 


These two Indian men are mak- 
ing peace pipes from red pipe- 
stone, a pinkish gray stone found 
in deposits that run in long nar- 
row veins near the surface. Thin 
hollow reeds are inserted into 
the carefully carved bowls. 


The pictures for this 
page were supplied 
by IDA B. ALSETH 
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LEARNING INDIAN WORDS 


Seele 


Helen T. 


Teacher, Public Schools, 
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COLOR PR 
~ 


AND HOW 


venomous 
reptile 


carnivorous 
mammal 


insect 
larva 


shore-inhabiting 


bird 


fresh-water 


fish 


ruminant 
mammal 


Animals protect themselves in different ways. Some 
run away: some resist their enemies by fighting with 
claws, teeth, horns, stings, and other weapons; some 
have coverings of shells, scales. or spines. Other ani- 
mals are protected by appearance, which means that 
their coats blend with the places where they live. Ex- 
amples of protective coloration are shown here. The 
lain backgrounds show the animals clearly; we must 
ook hard to find them in the corresponding pictures. 


QTECTS THEM 


From the World Book Encyclopedia. Copyrighted by Field Enterprises, Inc, Reprinted by Special Permission, 


It would be interesting for you to make a list of ways 
in which animals are protected by nature, and then find 
out which animals are protected in each of those ways. 
There are six different kinds of creatures belonging to 
the animal kingdom pictured here. (See description 
at left.) Try to find the names of other animals, birds, 
snakes, and insects that belong to each of the groups 
represented. A lion is another carnivorous mammal, 
for example; the giraffe, another ruminant. 
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FIRE 


HELP, PREVENT 


how to. get along 
with other people is one of 
the basic needs of an individual. 
At home, at play, and in school, 
getting along with others is con- 
stantiy stressed by parents and 
teachers. ‘The idea can be carried 
still further and used to guide pu- 
pils in a study of the UN. When 
children become familiar with the 
ways people live in other countries 

how they differ and how they 
resemble one another—they can 
come to a better understanding 
of what the UN is aiming to do. 
What could be more appropriate 
than a unit of this type to be 
carried on during UN Week, 
October 21-27? 

MOTIVATING EXPERIENCES 
A. UN activities in the news. 
1. Newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles. 
2. Radio and film news bulletins. 
3. Televised UN General Assem- 
bly Sessions. 
4. UN forces in Korea. 
B. Visits made to the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Chicago. 
C. Stimulation of interest through 
text, Old World Lands (Silver 
Burdett ). 


PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS 


A. What countries are members 
of the United Nations? 

B. What has the UN achieved? 
C. What are its limitations? 

D. What is the work of the major 
divisions and agencies? 

E. What are the physical factors 
concerning the UN? 

1. Where are its headquarters? 
2, What are the facts concerning 
the new buildings? 

F. When and how was the UN 
formed? 


METHODS USED 


A. Factual reading. 

i. Reading reference material to 
answer questions. 

2. Studying of map for locating 
countries, 

3. Studving the globe. 

B. Language. 

1. Writing reports on functions 
of UN's divisions and agencies. 
9, Conducting group discussions. 
3. Making oral reports about 
news broadcasts and magazine 
and newspaper articles. 


4. Enlarging vocabulary through 
study and spelling of words about 
the UN, our government, and 
other countries. 

C. Activities. 

1. Arranging a bulletin board and 
exhibit of materials collected by 
the class. (‘This display was large- 
ly of objects that came from the 
countries which are UN members, 
plus foreign money and stamps. ) 
2. Making a large diagram of the 
major divisions and agencies of 
the UN and mounting it on a bul- 
letin board. 

3. Making and exhibiting small 
flags of all the member countries. 
4. Displaying foreign dolls 
from some of the member 
countries. 

D. Arithmetic. 

1. Discussing the metric 
system and comparing it 
with our own system. 

2. Studving and discussing 
arithmetic books used in 
Great Britain. 

3. Measuring posters and 
bulletin boards. 

4, Comparing the popula- 
tion of different member 
countries. 

DEVELOPING AND 
EXPRESSING 
ATTITUDES 

\. Literature. 

1. Reading books 
other countries and peoples 

and reporting on these 

books to the class. 

2. Class reading of You and the 
United Nations, by Lois Fisher 
Childrens Press); and How the 
United Nations Works, by Tom 
Galt (Crowell 


8. Reading stories about foreign 


about 


children, countries, and activities 
in our textbook, Ps ople and Prog- 
ress (Scott Foresman 

B. Social activities. 

1. Recording and giving a pro- 
cram on the value of the UN and 
on its divisions and agencies. 

2. Explaining significance of UN 
to younger children. 

3. Earning money, through indi- 
vidual activities, to buy a large 
UN flag for the school. 


sirth-graders in College Will School, Evanston, Wlinoia 


SOCIAL MEANINGS, ATTITUDES, 
AND APPRECIATIONS 

A. Becoming cognizant of the vital 

importance of a forum for the 

free expression of world opinion. 

1. Public opinion can be a power- 

ful force in world affairs. 

2. No law can be enforced until 

there is a substantial agreement 

as to the need for that law. 

B. Realizing something of the 

achievement of the UN. 

1. The constructive activities of 

the UN are carried out without 

any force but “moral force” and, 

to quote Mr. Trygve Lie “the 

power of persuasion toward rea- 


Irom You and the United Nations, by Lois Fisher 
Reproduced by permission of Childrens Press 


sonable compromise and peaceful 
settlement.” 

2. The specialized agencies ren- 
der invaluable aid to all peoples. 
C. Understanding some of the 
limitations of the United Nations. 
1. If we are to have a true under- 
standing of the work of the UN, 
we must recognize that: 

a) The UN cannot make laws 
binding individuals. 

b) The UN does not have suf- 
ficient military or police power to 
enforce its decisions. 

c) The Security Council is not 
able to take any decisive action 
without the unanimous approval 
of the five permanent members. 
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d) Since the outbreak of the 
Korean War, however, the general 
assembly has taken on greater im- 
portance. ‘This encourages those 
who want the UN to be strong. 
2. Whether or not the UN grows 
in strength depends upon the ex- 
tent to which world opinion is 
willing to support it. 
D. Understanding the importance 
of the UN as a moral force. 
|. The expressions of belief in 
justice under law, in human lib- 
erty, and in the dignity and worth 
of the individual as given in the 
Charter, the Preamble, and the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights crystallized the best 
that all men have dreamed 
of; these beliefs are much 
clearer to the class as a re- 
sult of this study. 
2. The class understands 
that the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights can be com- 
pared with our own Bill of 
Rights and that the princi- 
ples of the Declaration are 
interpreted in the practices 
of their own school, com- 


Pras 


munity, and nation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 

NEW INTERESTS 
A. An increasing desire to 
study other countries and 
to formulate the study of 
one of them in a dramatic 
presentation, to be shared 
with parents and others. 
B. A desire to find out how the 
United States is helping countries 
through the Marshall Plan. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


Teachers may secure helpful 
material by writing to: American 
Association for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 65th St., New York 
21; National Citizens’ Committee 
for United Nations Day, 700 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27; and Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, 
Lake Success, N.Y. 
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HE THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF{ 
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is featuring one or more animal characters from a 
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THE COVER PICTURE 
“Unexpected Encounter” by Julio de Diego 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


IG cats prowl, heavy-winged 
B bats circle or swoop, every- 
where fierce eyes gleam. The night 
is filled with flapping, slinking, 
and glaring things. What words 
could you use to describe the feel- 
ing we have on such a night? 

The artist has created an eerie, 
mysterious mood in this painting. 
How has he done it? His choice 
of colors and technique of blend- 
ing them are chiefly responsible. 

Name the beautiful colors of the 
background. Did you find or- 
ange, red-orange, vellow-orange, 


and a dull dark green? Notice 
how the colors merge, looking 
much like fire and smoke. They 


drift around the fixed forms of the 
wild creatures like fiery spooks. If 
a blue sky had been used, how dif- 
ferent would the mood have been? 


“Whether We Look or Whether We Listen” 


ow that the new school year 
N is under way and the names 
of your pupils are as familiar as 
last summer's tan, why not take a 
look at collection? 
Are you still using ancient discs 


your record 
chosen many years ago by a pred- 
ecessor? Do their once smooth 
and shiny surfaces now bear the 
service stripes of many a nick and 
scratch? Or are you the proud 
owner of a shelf filled with last 
brightened 


vear’s releases that 


many a dull day? 

Whether you are building or re- 
building, get off to a rousing 
start with some new 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” 
is a fine old war horse, but how 


marches. 


about varving this trusty number 
with a collection of the best 
Sousa-Goldman Marches? Its a 
Columbia Album = C-191 your 
$4.31 will be money well spent. 
Have vou ever used precious 
turned into hours 


. 


minutes that 
searching for “skipping” music? 
Do you wish you could immedi- 
ately put your finger on some- 
thing that could be used for hop- 
ping, running, jumping, or even 
for free expression? Search no 


for RCA Victor has six 


more 
new volumes of Records for 
Rhythmic Activities. Many of 


the old favorites are included 


Bats and black cats have be- 
come symbols of Halloween, for 
they seem to be sinister, scary 
creatures. ‘Together they suggest 
a spooky night. ‘This “Unexpect- 
ed Encounter” may have occurred 
when strange 


on such a night 


forces seemed to be abroad. 
De Diego is unusually competent 
at painting fantasies pictures to 
represent what we feel and see. 

Look carefully at the cats. Are 
they furrv? Can vou find their 
whiskers and claws? These cats 
have been simplified into designs 
much as the Indians of Peru de- 
picted them ages ago, 

Notice the eves. Big rings of 
white make both the cats and bats 
appear alert and watchful. 

How many bats are there? De- 


scribe their sizes and_ positions. 


Schumann's ‘Soldiers’ March,” 
the “Hollaender March,” and so 
on. ‘Their inclusion is doubly 
good, since the old pressings of 
these will no longer be made. The 
front of contains 
notes for teachers prepared by 
Lilla Belle Pitts and Gladys 
‘Tipton, and a quick glance will 
tell you the proper music to sug- 
imitative 

In ad- 
dition, there is music adaptable 
to a rhvthm band 
own piano technique is shaky 


each album 


gest’ varying moods, 


play, and free expression. 
in case your 


suggested pictures and poetry to 


enhance vour musical activities, 


stories about the music, and even 
some themes notated for those of 
you who play one-finger style. 
Volumes one, two, and three are 
for primary grades; four, five, and 
The price 
is just $5.66 per volume, and 


six for upper grades. 


don’t say that it’s expensive—for 
you will find yourself keeping this 
album on your desk for constant 
use. 

Have vou noticed the recent 
trend toward folk songs? Musi 
of this type is truly wonderful; it 
appeals to young and old, high- 
brow and low-brow--even to the 
“middle-brow!” In case vou 
appealing 
release of last vear, be sure to buy 


missed an extremely 


Here de Diego has added broken 
lines to the edges of the wings to 
suggest motion. When do bats 
fly about? Are cats also night 
prowlers? Why? 

Describe the plant forms sur- 
rounding the cats. Notice how in 
small, brilliant bits they repeat 
the colors of the background. Or- 
ange leaves sparkle like jewels; 
yellow ones glow like sulphur. 
Leaves and frail, angular stems 
combine to form a highly decora- 
tive effect, almost as in a tapestry. 

De Diego did not create this 
dramatic scene especially for Hal- 
loween. It is one of several he 
made as a change from more seri- 
ous subjects. Aren't vou glad that 
he painted it? 

THE ARTIST 

Julio de Diego was born in 
Madrid, Spain, in 1900. Before 
he came to this country in 1924, 


he painted theatrical 
served two years in the Spanish 


scenery, 


army, and spent several years in 
Paris. Though he was disappoint- 
ed at encountering no Indians, 
de Diego was so pleased with the 


United States that he has lived 


ih 


) 


“Animal Fair” 
59) sung by Burl Ives. 


Columbia MJV- 
Believe it 
or not, burly Burl is as tender as 
a lamb in this, and his own guitar 
accompaniments are perfect. set- 
tings for such folk songs as “The 
Grey Goose,’ “Mr. Rabbit,” 
“The Sow Took the Measles,” 
“The Whale,” and others. What 
child (or adult) would not be 
tickled at hearing Sarah 
the whale who “. . . eats a lot, 
but when she smiles you can see 


about 


her teeth for miles and miles, her 
adenoids and her spareribs .and 
things too fierce to mention.” I 
guarantee that for $2.25 you will 
love them as much as vour chil- 
dren will. The words to ea h 
song are printed on the cover, and 
don't be surprised if you end up 
singing lustily along with Mr. Ives! 

Those of vou who were priv- 
ileged to witness the antics of 
Gerald McBoing-Boing on the 
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here ever since and is now an 
American citizen. 

After engaging in a variety of 
art activities, such as illustrating, 
advertising, and decorating a 
church, de Diego began winning 
awards for his paintings. He has 
been represented in all major art 
exhibits since 1930, and has had 
many one-man exhibits. His 
paintings are in many galleries 
and art museums including the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Art 
Institute of Chicago, Phillips Me- 
morial Art Gallery in Washing- 
ton, and the Walker Art Gallery 
He is also rep- 
Encyclopaedia 


in Minneapolis. 
resented in the 
Britannica Collection. 

De Diego is a leader in the 
trend away from realistic scene 
painting. His paintings are very 
imaginative. 

A rapid, forceful worker, he 
is an interesting person. —Intense- 
looking but really 
wears picturesque clothes, adding 


genial, he 


such items as cerise mufflers and 
jangling, heavy bracelets. He en- 
joys cooking spicy Spanish dishes 
and reading Spanish poetry and 
philosophy. 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


Supervisor of Music, 
Publie Schools, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


screen will be pleased to know 
that he now “boings” and sound- 
effects his way through Capital 
Record CA 5-3054. Although 
Billy May's music is merely to 
furnish background, it is excep- 
tionally well done, and the Great 
Gildersleeve as narrator is superb, 
The trials and 
Gerald and his fond parents are 
told in the same clever verse that 
Chi!- 
dren from first grade to sixth will 
love it, and isn’t it a good idea to 


tribulations of 


accompanied the movie. 


have a_ recording played some- 
times just for fun? Price, $1.16. 

If you are confronted by an in- 
termediate group of musical so- 
phisticates, how about taking a 
plunge into contemporary music? 
First you may have to steel your- 
self against the tendency to cringe 
if the melody is not “sweet” and 
the harmony sounds a little wild. 
You will be (Continued on page 85) 
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Little Jack-o-Lantern 


IDA TYSON WAGNER 


nce there was a jolly little 
O jack-o’-lantern. He wanted 
to do something big on Hallow- 
But all he could do was sit 
Bobby's front 


blink his vellow eves and grin his 


een. 
on gatepost’ and 
big, crooked grin. 

Finally he said, “I know what 


I'll do. 


big, scary witch!” 


Ill scare a witch, a yreat, 


Just then he saw one in a tall, 
peaked hat come flying down the 
But the 


witch just laughed when she saw 


street on a broomstick. 


him blink his vellow eves and grin 
his big, crooked grin. 

Then two goblins went by and 
But 


when 


he tried to scare them, too, 
the goblins just laughed 
they saw him blink his vellow eves 


and grin his big, crooked grin. 


“Oh, dear!” said little Jack- 
o-Lantern, feeling very much 
discouraged. Sadly he remem- 


bered how the other pumpkins 
Brown's field used to 
the big things they 


Halloween. 


did so want to do something big 


in Farmer 
brag 
would 


about 
do on 


tonight, too.” blinked his 
eves very hard. All at once he 
said, “I know what Pll do! Tl 


scare a spook—a great, big, scary 
spook 

But 
along, the wind began to blow. 


before any spooks came 
“Whoo-oo00, whoo-ooo, whooo!!" 
it said, howling around the gate- 
post. It was trving hard to scare 
little Jac k-o'-Lantern himself, but 
he just blinked his yellow eves a 
little faster and grinned his big, 
crooked grin. 

“W hoo-ooo, 


went the wind again. My, 


whoo-oo00, whoo- 
ooo 
how it howled and whistled and 
blew! “I'll scare you~ 000000 

this 


sure enough 
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time,” it said, and shook the gate- 
post this way and that. “WHO- 
OOOO, 
too! It 
blew so hard that the candle in 
little Jack-o’-Lantern went out! 
After the wind had gone and 
little Jac k-o’-Lantern had caught 
his breath, he gave a deep sigh. 
“Oh, dear,” he 
that I tried to scare anvone. If 


Sure enough, it did, 


said, “I'm sorry 


if I had only tried to do something 
nice instead. 
blink. Now 


big, crooked grin. 


Now my eyes won't 
no one can see 
Now 


can do anything big!” 


my\ 
I never 


‘To make matters worse, it was 
Little Jack-o’- 
himself. His 
How he 


Farmer 


getting verv cold. 
Lantern hugged 
teeth 


wished he were back in 


c-h-a-t-t-e-r-e-d ! 
Brown's cornfield instead of sit- 
ting on Bobby's front gatcp: * 

Suddenly, as he sat e te 
ing very sorry for himself, he saw 
some big, black cats come run- 
ning down the street, lickety-split ! 
Then he heard a noise. Why, it 
like feet. scurrving 
up the gatepost! 

Little Jack-o'-Lantern’s heart 
pounded with excitement. “Who 
could it be?” he wondered. He 
listened breathlessly. Hadn't he 
heard that sound before? 


sounded tiny 


Closer and closer and closer it 
came. At last it stopped right un- 
When little Jack- 


o-Lantern looked down, what do 


der his nose! 
vou think he saw? 

There was a little gray mouse 
the tail! “P-p-p- 
s-s-s-spend the 
night with vou?” he asked, all out 
“Tm 

and 


with longest 


please, may— I 


of breath shivering. 
and c-c-c-cold 


h-h-h-hunery.”” 


s-s-s-scared 
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“Yes, indeed. Make yourself 
at home,” replied little Jack-o’- 
Lantern, trving to think where he 
had seen that long tail before. 

“Oh, thank you!” said the 
mouse. “You see, by mistake I 
was carried into town today with 
a load of squash from Farmer 
Brown's 

“What!” exclaimed little Jack- 
o’-Lantern. He was so surprised 
that he almost fell off the gate- 


post. But he managed to ask: 
“Dodo you remember me?” 

“Remember you?” ‘Twitching 
his whiskers thoughtfully, the 
mouse looked at him this way 
and that. Finally he shook his 
head. “No, I don't.” 


So little Jack-o-Lantern ex- 
plained how, before Bobby had 


An Indian Brave 


ANNE MURRY MOVIUS 


was chosen to be one of the 


5; Y was very proud when he 


Indian braves in the school play. 
He talked a great deal to the oth- 


er children and at home, too. He 
told evervone what long feathers 
his headdress had and how the 


teachers said he looked just like 
an Indian brave when he went to 
the practice every night. 

Joey had a tomahawk, too. It 
seemed almost better to him than 
the headdress. An Indian brave, 
who was, of course, just one of 
the older boys, taught the yvoung- 
er ones how to use their bows and 


arrows, 
It was all great fun and the 
bovs felt as if they were real 


Indians in camps! They all longed 
for the night to come when they 
would stand before the audience 
their beautiful 
in place and bows and arrows or 


with headdresses 
tomahawks in their hands. 

When at last the did 
come evervthing was excitement 
in the hall. 
when they were dressed for their 


night 
‘The bovs were glad 


parts and when every feather was 
in place. 

Joey was to stand right in the 
center of the line and his feathers 
were really the longest and the 
beads on his robe the shiniest. His 
heart beat high with excitement 
and jov when the signal bell rang 


bought him for a lantern, he was 
a pumpkin in Farmer Brown’s 
cornfield. “It was where you and 
your brothers and sisters used to 
play Hide-and-Squeak; Nibble, 
Nibble, Who's Got the Nibble: 
and other games.” He laughed, 
adding, “I remember your tail. 
It always got in the way.” 

“A pumpkin?” 
looked as if his bright eves would 
pop. “Squeakity-squeak, what a 
surprise! But—but you look dif- 
ferent now with your big, crook- 
ed grin. Really,” he his 
long tail a twirl, “you scared 
me when [ first ran up here. 
But those big, black cats scared 


The mouse 


gave 


I had to get away at 
That's why I ran up the 


Continued on page 75) 


me worse, 
once, 


gatepost.”” 


twice and everyone started for the 
Stage. 

‘The boys had to pass an open 
window during their march and 
Mr. Wind was up to his pranks. 
He reached right in the window, 
caught the long feathers of Joey's 
headdress in his rough hands, and 
blew away with it. 

Poor Joey! He put both hands 
to his bare head, while the other 
boys looked sadly at him and no 
one laughed. 

“Oh, I won't go on the stage 
at all,” was the first wild thought 
Joey had. “Tl 


hide. I won't look right without 


run away and 
my feathers!” 

Suddenly another small voice 
inside of Joey said, “No, don't 
Braves never do that.” 
Joey heard the voice, squared his 
shoulders, and went with the oth- 
He felt very 


run awav! 


ers onto the stage. 
queer, 

It was not his fault, of course, 
and that helped some, but he was 
so sure that everyone was looking 
Although his face 
burned like fire, he did all he was 


right at him. 


supposed to do. 
He went through the part with 
the bows and arrows and marched 


in single (Continued on page 75) 
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Betsy and the Beautiful Bride 


CATHERINE 


HEN Betsy Lane woke up 
\ in the morning, she was 
on the cot in Grandpa's den. It 
was the day of Aunt Marian’s 
wedding. 

Betsy was almost very happy. 
She loved to visit Grandma. She 
had never before attended a wed- 
ding. Both of those things made 
her happy. But she wished she 
could have a part in the wedding. 

Betsy knew that she was going 
to look pretty. She could feel the 
knobby knots of the curlers in her 
hair. Her new white dress was 
hanging on the door. She got up 
and touched its smooth, silk skirt 
and bounced her finger down its 
row of tiny buttons. Everything 
would be fine if only she had a 
part in the wedding! 

Mother had a part. 
matron of honor. She would walk 


She was 


Kod. 


MARSHALL 


in the wedding march at the 
church. 

Daddy had a part. He was an 
usher. He would show the peo- 
ple where to sit. 

Grandpa had the best part of 
all. He would walk with the 
bride down the church aisle. 

Well, even an almost happy 
girl has to eat! Betsy put on her 
bathrobe and slippers and went 
into the dining room. Grandpa 
and Grandma and Aunt Marian 
were there. Betsy kissed Aunt 
Marian because she was a bride. 

“How about a kiss for me?” 
asked Grandpa. 

Betsy kissed, Grandpa and she 


kissed Grandma, too. She was 


glad when she could sit down to 
eat. But she had not finished her 
orange juice when Mother and 
Daddy came for kisses, too. 


ut the witches of Daisy Dell 
A were getting ready for Hai- 
loween. They were polishing up 
their broomsticks and giving last- 
minute instructions to their black 
cats about what to do in case they 
became airsick or lost their bal- 
ance, 

As they were busily engaged in 
their tasks, Witch High Hat went 
by with her nose higher in the 
air than usual. “My, my,” she 
remarked, “what old-fashioned 
witches! There is no use talking 
to them, for they are simply too 
eld-fashioned to listen! As for 
me, I wouldn't dream of going 
out on a broomstick any more 
notsince I have my new airplane! 
Would you, Black Henry?” 

Black Henry was Witch High 
Hat’s cat, but he did not hear her 
because he had gone over to speak 


to the other cats. Black Henry 
twitched his long whiskers and 
remarked, “You poor fellows! It 
must be very sad to be owned by 
old-fashioned witches who make 
vou ride on broomsticks on Hal- 
loween night. It’s very hard to 
keep one’s balance on a broom- 
stick. But Witch High Hat is 
modern! She has a nice, new 
orange airplane so she can ride in 
comfort. I can even curl up and 
take a little nap if I wish. That 
would be impossible to do on a 
broomstick.” 

“Who wants to take a nap on 
Halloween night anyway?” asked 
Black Tom. “I'll bet you won't 
have as much fun as we will!” 

“We prefer broomsticks,” all 
the other black cats miaowed. 

Black Henry walked away with 
his tail in the air. “There is no 


“This is the kissingest day,” 
Betsy said. 

“Wedding days are always kiss- 
ing days,” said Grandma. 

Betsy found out they were busy 
days, too. After breakfast every- 
one worked except Aunt Marian, 
the bride. Grandpa and Daddy 
mowed the lawn. Mother dusted 
all the rooms. Grandma and Betsy 
got out the best dishes, for after 
the wedding there would be a 
big party. While they were work- 
ing, Betsy said, “I wish I had a 
part in the wedding.” 

“But what would I do?” asked 
Grandma. “I need you to sit 
with me in the church.” 

Betsy opened her eyes wide. 
So Grandma did not have a part, 
either! ‘That made her feel a lit- 
tle better. 

They had their lunch at the 
house next door and after lunch 
they went home to get dressed. 
Grandma helped Betsy comb her 
curls and fasten the buttons on 


use bothering with old-fashioned 
creatures,” he said disdainfully. 
As Halloween drew near there 


was great excitement. Everyone 
was talking about the big party 
which was to be held on the top 
of Black Mountain. All the fair- 
ies, elves, goblins, brownies, and 
witches would be there, and the 
moon had promised to shine his 
brightest. 

Witch High Hat went out to 
give her new orange plane a last- 
minute inspection. She had al- 
ways ridden a broomstick before, 
and she really didn’t know much 
about airplanes. The salesman 
had explained everything to her 
but Witch High Hat had been 
so busy thinking about how she 
would show it off to the other 
witches that she did not listen 
very carefully. 
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the back of her dress. Then they 
went downstairs to wait for the 
bride. Grandpa was waiting, too. 

At last the bride came down- 
stairs. Betsy exclaimed, “Ohh!” 

Aunt Marian was as beautiful 
as a princess. She had a white 
veil on her dark curly hair. Her 
white dress was long and shim- 
mery. Its train stretched halfway 
up the stairs. Mother held the 
end of the train in her hand. 

Aunt Marian threw both arms 
around Grandma and “pop” went 
the button from the neck of her 
dress. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” cried 
Aunt Marian. 

Grandma went after a needle 
and thread. Everyone else began 
to look for the button. Mother 
looked in Aunt Marian’s train. 
Grandpa looked all over the 
stairs. Betsy looked on the floor. 
But when Grandma came back 
with the needle and thread, no- 
body had found the button. 

“IT know what we can do,” said 
Mother. “We can take a button 
from Betsy's dress. It will be just 
the righi size.” 

Betsy puckered up her face. 
She did not want her new dress 
spoiled. Then Grandma whispered 
in her ear. (Continued on page 73) 


Witch High Hat's Flight 


ERMA B. R. STEPHENSON 


Halloween finally came and all 
the witches and black cats assem- 
bled in Daisy Dell for the take- 
off to Black Mountain. 

Witch High Hat’s new orange 
airplane was there and she was 
busy unwrapping the special gog- 
gles she had purchased for Black 
Henry. 

“Do I have to wear those?” he 
miaowed, because all the other 
cats were making fun of him. 

“Of course you do,” snapped 
Witch High Hat as she put on her 
own goggles and climbed aboard. 
“Now sit here, Black Henry.” 

Witch High Hat looked at the 
buttons on the board before her. 
Because she had been used to 
pressing the magic buttons on the 
broomstick she had had _ buttons 
in the plane too. She smiled as 
she looked (Continued on page 73) 
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Little Fox's Canoe 


FRANCIS L. KROLL 


ree FOX looked angrily at the patch he 
L had puton the old canoe. It wasn't go- 
ing to stick Hk rrasped the loose corner of 
the patch and jerked it off. He brought his 
arm up to hurl it to the ground, but stopped 
Arrow had 
“A Pawnee never 


with his arm upraised. Flying 


told him time and again: 
vives up 
Carefully he laid the 


heaped cry twigs on the fire he had let dic 


patch aside and 
down. As soon as the twigs blazed brightiv, 
he added two large sticks of dry wood. He 
picked the 
Arrow had made for him and set it on the 
He thought of the other boys 
wimming in the pool upstream. He could 
join them and finish the canoe later. He took 


earthen pot of glue Flying 
fire to reheat. 
several steps away from the fire, 


turned back 


finish anv task he started. 


stopped, and 
bling Arrow expected him to 
Besides, he had 
an idea a canoe might be valuable to the 
small party of Pawnees he was with. 
Little Fox was reaching for the pot of glue 
when he heard the faint sound of someone 

ming toward him It was sure to be a 
Pawnee warrior. Still, there was no need to 
take unnecessary chance Silently he slipped 
into the brush near the river, ready to dive in 
and float downstream if it were an enemy. 
When he saw that it was Flying Arrow, he 
came out of his hiding place. 


“Why aren't vou swimming with the other 


! ovs the warrior asked 

Littl Fox pointed to the one unpat hed 
hole in the canoe “The patch didn't stick,” 
he explained 

“Why don't vou give tt Flying Arrow 
sugested “That old canoe isn’t worth all of 


that trouble 

“You told me ‘a Pawnee never gives up, 
Litthe Fox answered 

Flying He took 
a stick and tested the glue in the pot Lhen, 
while Little Fox held the patch, Flying Arrow 
rubbed glue on it lovether they fitted the 
patch over the hole and carefully worked it 
down This time the Then 
Flying Arrow examined the other patches on 
the canoe His 
proval nor disappr val 


noticed he didnt tear 


Arrow smiled his approval 


pate h stuck 


grunt expressed me ither ap- 

However, Littl Fox 
off any of the patches 
as he would have done if they had not been 
secure 


“What are vot do with it now vou 


have it patched? Flying Arrow asked. 


going to 
Litthe Fox 


“As soon as I get paddles, I'm 
scout the other side of the river,” 
replied. 

Arikarees are 
near,” Flying Arrow reminded him. “Since 
when has an Indian boy become wiser than 


“Our council has said ne 


our council?” 

“IT am not wiser,” Little Fox protested 
quickly. “But you yourself told me: ‘Only 
the foolish lack caution. ” 

Without a word Flying Arrow turned from 
the canoe and stepped into the thick under- 
Littke Fox looked after him in be- 
wilderment. Had he 
In a moment Flying Arrow returned carrving 


brush. 


angered the warrior? 


two new paddles. 
“When vou found the canoe, I knew vou 
wouldn't give up until you had it repaired,” 


Flying Arrow said. “So IT made paddles 


The Prize Pumpkin 


FLORENCE M. DAVIS 


ALPH! The school bus is at the next 
R corner, 

“Coming!” Ralph answered his mother. In 

his room, he was combin 


Are vou ready? 


his hair before the 

mirror. 
“Shucks,” 

might have time 


muttered. “I did think I 
to go down to see if my 
pumpkin had grown any during the night.” 
He stepped to the window and looked down 
the long slope to the distant garden, where, 


bevond the waving tassels of the corn, he 


could see the round yellow pumpkin which 
he had tended all summer and which he 
hoped would take a prize at the County Fair 
to be held the last of this week 

As he looked, his eves widened in surprise. 
Around the end of the picket fence which 
separated his father’s land from that of their 
neighbor, Frank Baxter, he saw 
It was 


next-door 
a girl running toward the garden. 
Sue Baxter. 

Even at that distance, Ralph could see that 
Sue was ready for school, She was wearing a 
red plaid dress, covered with a white pinafore, 
and her two smooth pigtails were tied with 
small red bows. But it wasn't her appear- 
ance which made Ralph stare it was the fact 
that she ran up to his pumpkin and stooped 
low over it. 
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rtovies or 


“Then we can try the canoe,” Little Fox 
exclaimed eagerly. 

Flying Arrow nodded. ‘Together they car- 
ried the canoe to the edge of the river. Fly- 
ing Arrow took one paddle and stepped into 
the prow of the boat. Little Fox picked up 
the other, shoved the canoe away from the 
bank, and scrambled aboard. 

They paddled directly across the river. On 
the other side, they floated downstream until 
they came to a large tree overhanging the 
water. Flying Arrow guided the canoe under 
the low branches. 
onto the bank 
branches concealed it. 

“We ll lock for siens of Arikarees,” Flying 


Arrow directed. 


They pulled the canoe up 


where other low-hanging 


Little Fox squared his shoulders proudly. 
Flying Arrow agreed with him. There might 
be Arikarees near. 

“TIL scout upstream,” Flying Arrow decid- 
ed. “You go down. If vou see signs of Arik- 
Otherwise, we will meet 
He pointed 
to the sky where the sun would be at mid- 


arees, come for me. 
here when the sun is there.” 


afternoon. 
Little Fox immediately turned downstream. 


He was careful to make no sound as he moved 
He watched for signs that Arikarees 
ntinued on page 81) 


along. 
might have left. ( 


Just then his mother called hii irom the 
foot of the stairs. 
Despite the 


“Here comes the bus!” 


general conversation about 
school and the coming fair, Ralph did not en- 
joy his bus ride to school. He had an uneasy 
Curiosity as to why Susy Baxter was down on 
her knees before his pet pumpkin. 

He knew she was as interested in that 
pumpkin as he was—didn’t she have one al- 
most as large which she hoped would outdo 
his in the few davs left before the Fair? He 
had given her the seeds himself. He had 
planned first to raise a few pumpkins for 
Halloween, but when from all those seeds 
each had just one pumpkin, Sue and Ralph 
had decided to enter both at the Fair. 

Ralph decided to dismiss the matter from 
his mind until he could ask Sue about it. 
However, that wouldn't be until after school, 
since she was in another building. 
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At four o'clock when Ralph reached home 
he changed quickly from his new corduroys 
into old dungarees and ran down to the gar- 
den. Before the huge golden pumpkin, which 
he felt was king of them all and would win 
the first prize, he stopped short and stared 
unbelievingly. Three large bites had been 
taken out of one side of the rich yellow skin. 

A slow anger began to surge up inside him. 
So this was what Sue had been up to! And 
he had thought her the fairest girl he knew 

almost as much of a pal as a boy. He bent 
closer—might it have (Continued on page 77) 


Janie Finds a Friend 


LELA K. WALTRIP 


ie THE spring of 1913, Janic ’s parents 
moved to New Mexico, where they were 
among the homesteaders in the new state. 
Their first home was a half-dugout, which 
means that only half of the house was above 
the ground. 

One day Janie sat on the dirt floor on an 
old rag rug and thought about the playthings 
she used to have. The only toy Janie had 
taken with her when she left home was Susan, 
a rag doll her mother had made, and she did 
not even have Susan any more. She had been 
lost on the long trek across the plains in the 
wagon. 

If only she had another child to play with, 
Janie thought, she would not miss her doll so 
much. Janie’s mother had told her that their 
nearest neighbors lived six miles from them. 
The nearest town, Santa Fe, was over fifty 
miles away. Janie knew that they would not 
be able to go there more than twice a year in 
the wagon. 

“However,” her mother had said, “there is 
an Indian village just a couple of miles down 
the road.” 

Janie shuddered a little at the thought of 
Indians. “I would rather not have any close 
neighbors than Indian neighbors,” she said, 
“even if Iam lonely.” Then she climbed the 
crude dirt steps that led to the outside. She 
sat in the shade of a pinon tree and stared 
sadly into the distance. 

Gradually, in a cloud of white dust, two 
horses and riders appeared. One of the rid- 
ers seemed to be about her own size, Janie 
noticed. ‘They drew rein and stopped a few 
feet from her door. 

Sure enough, one of them was a little girl 
with long, black, straight hair. Her eves and 
She wore a full, red, 
On her 


skin were very dark. 
calico skirt over deerskin leggings. 
feet were beaded moccasins. 

The man did not look very different from 
her own father, except for his dark skin and 
the cut of his long black hair, which was 
knotted and tied at the back with a piece of 


le And Upper 


red calico. Janie guessed that the two must 
be Indians. However, they carried no weap- 
ons and they looked anything but savage. 

“Hello,” said the man in plain English, 
and he smiled at Janie. 

“Hello,” said the little Indian girl. “I am 
glad that you have come here to live.” 

Janie’s heart was beating fast. 
not sure whether she was frightened or hap- 
py, but she managed to say, “Hello! My 
name is Janie.” 

“My name is Corn Blossom,” said the little 
Indian girl. “I live in the village down the 


She was 


road.” 

“You have a nice name,” Janie remarked 
politely. 

“Your name is nice, too,” Corn Blossom 
answered with equal politeness. 

“Will you come in?” Janie asked. 

“Yes, thank you,” said Corn Blossom, dis- 
mounting gracefully from the pony’s back. 

Just then Janie’s father arrived from the 
newly built corral and began a friendly con- 
versation with Corn Blossom’s father as the 
girls walked down the steps of the half- 
dugout. 

“Mother, this is Corn Blossom. She lives 
in the Indian village down the road.” 

“Good Corn Blossom,” said 
Janie’s mother. (Continued on page 75 


morning, 


The Taming of Robin 


NORA BURGLON 


wisH Mother worked where there were 
I no cowboys,” Jerry grumbled to himself. 
“They eat too much.” He was on his way 
back home after delivering to the cowboys 
who were working away from the ranch house 
the hot coffee his mother had prepared for 
them. Morning, noon, and night at the Three 
Crowns Ranch, the table creaked under the 
food placed upon it. Besides that, in the 
middle of the afternoon, a time was set aside 
for coffee, and Jerry's job was to take the 
coffee to the men. 

Suddenly the boy heard the sound of nick- 
ering at the fence. Jerry stopped frowning 
and grumbling and turned eagerly as Robin 
came prancing up to the fence. ‘The horse 
nosed Jerry's cheek and blew his warm breath 
down the boy’s neck. Then he put his head 
over the fence, thrust his nose into the towel- 
covered basket of used coffee cups and sniffed 
as hard as he could. There was something 
in there to eat. He could smell it. 

Jerry chuckled and waited. It was not the 
first time that the horse and he had played 
this game. With his lips Robin pulled the 
towel from the basket and laid it on the 
ground. ‘Then he nosed around among the 
cups. Jerry had saved the pancakes left over 
from breakfast for Robin. As the horse 
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pushed over the last cup, he nickered tri- 
umphantly. ‘The cup was full of pancakes! 
Jerry fed them to him one by one; then he 
was ready for his daily ride. 

Jerry crawled underneath the fence and 
eased himself onto Robin's back. The horse 
sometimes bucked him off, but not today! 

He trotted about the pasture with Jerry. 
It was not long until he came back to the 
fence again to sniff in the basket. 

“You ate them all,” Jerry told the horse. 
“No more until tomorrow.” 

Robin did not belong to the Three Crowns 
Ranch. He belonged over at the Ranch C. 
No one here knew anything about the Ranch 
C except that the owner was a woman. The 
men on the Three Crowns Ranch thought 
women did not make good ranchers, Jerry 
did not even know the horse’s name. Robin 
was Jerry’s name for him. 

“Mother,” asked Jerry when he brought 
the coffeepot and the basket of cups inside, 
“how long will it be before IT may have a 
horse?” (Continued on page 76) 
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Tu “leaching Social Studies to 
USE VISUAL AIDS 


Hazel Beatty 


Teacher of Mentally Retarded Children. Jefferson School, 
Grand Rapids. Michigan 


Stow learners range from 
M eight to eleven years, Con- 
temporaries of the older children 
are studving The Old World and 
Its Gifts. For these handicapped 
children, the avenue most com- 
monly used by fifth- and = sixth- 
vraders in’ acquiring knowledge 
is closed, since thes are unable to 


cannot even read captions under 


read at that grade leyel. 
pictures 

Any individual is more accept- 
able to a group if he can contnb- 
hese 


special help in order to make a 


ute to it children need 
contribution 

The teacher of slow’ learners 
has the same problem as other 
teachers that of giving each child 
experiences in social living so that 
he will become less egocentric and 
will contribute something to so 
ciety Social studies are an ex- 
cellent 
such experiences can be provided 

“What do peopl look like in 
Korea?” asked John We began 


to hunt for pictures and films that 


medium through which 


would answer his question and 

our study of China was begun 
We had a picture file 

China to consult. We could get 


from the 


about 
films filsmstrips 
board of education library and 
exhibits from the museum. Per- 
haps, through these visual aids, 
we could help John learn how 
Koreans look and how people live 
in Korea and China 

In the film People of Western 
China, we studied the terrain 
There we saw hills similar to ours; 
we discovered that treeless hills in 
China add to the flood problem 
The rivers were discussed in rela- 
tion to soil erosion and compared 
to our muddy streams during the 
spring rains 

As we talked about the scarcity 
of fuel, 


charcoal vendor seen in a film, so 


someone recalled the 


‘ 


“Some Chinese live in brick houses,” 
said the child who made this picture. 


= 


“In this house, Chinese people are eating their dinner of 
rice and vegetables, using chopsticks,” says the artist. 


we examined our charcoal sticks 
Ronnie told us 
about having steaks broiled overt 


used for art. 


a charcoal fire at a picnic. 

The films showed that there 
were brick houses with tile roofs 
in the city and brick or mud 
houses with thatched roofs in the 
country. Our own building ma- 
terials were described and reason: 
for the difference in building ma- 
terials were discussed 

On the screen the hand pump- 
ing and pouring of water in irri- 
gation ditches told a more vivid 
story than would otherwise have 
been possible for our group. The 
children compared that method 
with pictures previously seen of 
irrigation in our own’ western 
states. They made a study of pic- 
tures of machinery and dams built 
to control the flow of water. See- 
ing pictures of crude wooden 
plows being used instead of trac- 
tors gave us some understanding 
f the lack of money for machin- 
ery which kept the Chinese using 
crude methods of cultivation 

In the 
some of the same vegetables that 
United States. 


The wav in which the Chinese 


market scenes we saw 
we have in the 


carry loads hung from shoulder 


yokes or piled high on push wheel- 
barrows was compared with our 
use of trucks. The cost of wheel- 
barrows used by Chinese farmers 
was contrasted with the price of 
the trucks so commonly used on 
American farms, 

Children become less egocen- 
tric as their understanding of the 
them increases. 


world around 


These children were interested 


in food. In the film, thev saw 
barefoot Chinese peasants in rice 
fields 


item on meal menus. 


They discussed rice as an 


This is one of the stories that 
the children wrote. 

The Chinese eat rice and bam- 
boo, fish, and ducks Thev like 
rice fixed with duck 

Ronnie likes rice fixed with ham- 
burg We all like rice pudding 

The Chinese eat rice for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper 
cook it on charcoal stoves 

In China, water buffalo are used 
to plow rice fields. We use tractors 

The children loved the feel of 
pieces of silk we had on display, 
and, after seeing the weaver at 
his loom, stories of silk became 
more meaningful. Our pupils be- 
came interested in the mulberry 
shrubs which are growing in near- 


by vards. 


THE SLOW-LEARNING 
CHILD 
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The inventions of the Chinese 
and their contributions of paper, 
gunpowder, silver articles, and 
porcelains had more significance 
after the children had seen the 
movies showing potters sil- 
versmiths work. 

It was months after we stopped 
studying China and during spring 
house-cleaning time that two ex- 
cited bovs came into the room 
one morning. 

“There is a Chinese vase over 
on a dump in the alley. May we 
go get it?” one asked. 

That vase was all the children 
could talk about, so what could 
the teacher do but give her per- 
mission? Back they came, lug- 
ging a huge porcelain hexagonal 
vase with a piece broken from the 
flange. It was decorated with 
five-clawed dragons pursuing the 
Jewel of Immortality among the 
clouds. It was as old as the last 
dynasty or older, the porcelain 
expert at the museum told us! 

It is hoped that having seen 
the film CAiddren of China show- 
ing Chinese families grandfather 
and grandmother, parents and 
children all living politely and 
happily together, with concern for 
one another, our children” will 
have greater apprec iation for the 
contribution each member makes 
to a family circle. 

The class soon recognized the 
similarity between Chinese and 
American boys and girls in their 
school, home, and family life, 
their buying, selling, planting, and 
From the printed 


symbols in their geography, our 


harvesting. 


group could not have acquired 
But, through vis- 
appreciation 


such a feeling. 
ual aids, this new 
was made possible. 

The children freely 
what they had seen, and thereby 
gained in language ability. By 
Continued on page 83) 


discussed 


listening to 


“Chinese people are kind and polite,” 
says the caption on the crayon original. 
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JN THE 1880'S A FRENCH COMPANY 
ATTEMPTED TO BUILD A SEA-LEVEL CANAL 
— ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA BUT THE 
PROJECT WAS ABANDONED BECAUSE OF 
DISEASE AND POOR MANAGEMENT, 


THE UNITED STATES BOUGHT THE FRENCH 
RIGHTS IN 1903. COLONEL G. W. GOETHALS 
WAS APPOINTED CHIEF ENGINEER TO BUILD 
A LOCK CANAL--A WATER STAIRWAY TO CARRY 
SHIPS OVER THE CONTINENTAL DivIDE. 


MORE THAN 100 STEAM SHOVELS AND 10,000 
tien W.C.GORGAS CONQUERED DISEASE MEN WERE NEEDED TO DiG THE CANAL. OFTEN 
BY DRAINING THE SWAMPS, SCREENING HOUSES GREAT SLIDES OCCURRED, ESPECIALLY IN THE 
AND TRAINS, BUILDING SEWER SYSTEMS, AND GAILLARD CUT, AND MEN WOULD HAVE TO RUN 
PROVIDING PURE DRINKING WATER. FOR THEIR LIVES. 


A SHIP ENTERS A LOCK AND THE GATES CLOSE BEHIND IT. 
THE WATER IS DRAINED AWAY OR ADDED THROUGH CULVERTS. 
WHEN THE WATER IS AT THE PROPER LEVEL, THE GATES IN 
FRONT OPEN AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES PULL THE SHIP THROUGH. 


AA DAM BUILT IN THE CHAGRES RIVER TO FORM 
GATUN LAKE PROVIDES WATER AT THE HIGHER 

LEVEL. THE OVERFLOW FROM THE LAKE RUNS 
GENERATORS WHICH SUPPLY ELECTRIC CURRENT 
FOR LIGHTING AND FOR OPERATING THE LOCKS. 


THE CANAL, WITH ITS 6 PAIRS OF LOCKS, WAS OPENED IN 1914. 
AN ADDITIONAL SET OF LOCKS WAS BEGUN IN 1940, PASSAGE 
THROUGH THE 5O-MILE CANAL TAKES G TO 8 HOURS, ANO 48 
SHIPS CAN PASS THROUGH IN A DAY, 
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the Werld the Classroom 


An outline for teaching elementary school 
pupils how to interpret maps and globes 


Marion E. F. Gambella 


Principal, Publie School No. 


He ability to interpret maps 
and globes is essential to the 
con- 


development of adequate 


cepts in social studies, current 


events, literature, science, and 
other branches of the curriculum 
leachers who use the unit meth- 
od of development in social stud- 
sometimes neglect the system 


skills in 


‘I hese 


atic development of 


using maps and globes. 
are, however, important tools and 
should not be neglected, 
Teachers may capitalize upon 
the immediate experience of the 
child as a 


motivating point for 


teaching these skills. Mary may 
come in full of excitement because 
a stranger has stopped her on her 
school to ask 
an excellent starting point for a 


way to directions 


classroom discussion on learning 
to give such information to the 
teacher who plans to make a 
home visit Such instances can- 
not, however, be depended upon 
to replace planning for gradual 
development of skills in using suc h 
globes and 


important tools as 


maps. It may often be necessary 
for the teacher to invent a suitable 
situation in order to provide a rea- 
son for a lesson which is essential 
for sequential development. 

The first 
maps introduced should be sim- 


actual globes and 
ple and free of excessive detail 
Teachers will enjoy using the film- 
strips, Exploring through Maps 
26000M,. the Stanley Bowmar 
Company, New York: $16.50 
Individual titles are: “Maps and 
Their Meanings,” “We Live on a 
Huge Ball,” “Flat Maps of a 
Round World,” and “Maps and 
Men.” 

Basic map skills center about 
forms and other 
political fea- 


land and water 
surface features, 
tures, human factors, directions, 
distances, and projections. — In 
the elementary grades, pupils 


different kinds of 
globes and maps—political dis- 


should use 


tribution; relief and sectional 


Maps, and polar, Mercator, and 
equal-distance projections. — Pu- 
pils should make many kinds of 


maps using such materials as 


blocks, clay, sand, flour paste, 
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When com- 
mercial maps are first introduced 


paint, and crayons. 


they should be placed on a flat 
surface in relation to true direc- 


tions. Introduction of commer- 

cially produced outline maps 

should not enc pupils’ original 
j g 


map-making activities but should 
supplement them. 

Using the globe when studying 
distant large areas can assist 
in promoting the child’s ability to 
sizes of 


understand the relative 


land and water areas, and the 
positions of land areas ii relat 
to one another. It promotes un- 


derstanding of many world events. 
It helps to explain defense strat- 
egies in wartime and political ma- 
neuvers in peacetime, The round- 
ness of the world, relationship 
between distance from the equa- 
tor and temperature, zones, time 
relationships, and seasons are all 
concepts clarified by the globe. 
The cradle-type globe should be 
beginners. “The pupils 
should first be introduced to a 
globe held so that the North Pole 
points north; the person holding 
his 


used by 


it should also face north 

will help to counteract the ten- 
of the child to say 
north” thus confusing distance 


height. Map and 


study in these grades should re- 


dency “up 


with globe 
sult in greater efficiency in critical 
thinking about relationship be- 
tween facts on a map, between 
maps and current events, and in 
comparing with one an- 
other as to facts, distance, distor- 


maps 


tion, and use 

In every social-studies lesson, 
some map-and-globe skills should 
be practiced. In addition, these 
skills should be utilized in other 
lessons. ‘The principle of readi- 
ness applies here as it does else- 
where in the skill subjects. The 
development of these skills should 
be systematic, gradual, and se- 
quential. The process of learning 
to read maps is facilitated by wide 
The 


following outline based on princi- 


experience in map reading. 


ples in the foregoing discussion 
should help teachers planning for 
sequential development of map- 
and-globe skills. 
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KINDERGARTEN—SECOND 
YEAR 

Using real objects to symbolize 
imaginary ones in play, as a bed 
for a porch, a rug for a sidewalk. 

Building with blocks to repre- 
sent places in their experience 
floor layouts of the school block, 
a factory, a river, or a bridge. 

Identifying known objects and 
places in pictures of well-known 
reas, 

Identifying these on aerial 
views. 

Recognizing and naming land 
and water forms in reality and in 
pictures puddles, 
lake, brook, river, hill, mountain. 


pe wls, ocean, 


dero Service Corporation 


Toe UNTTED Stay 


Using simple measures, as steps 
or streets. 

Acquiring idea of “up” and 
“down.” 

Playing with simple globe to es- 
tablish concept of round world. 

Learning to give directions for 
getting to familiar places from 
home and school. 


THIRD YEAR 


Dramatizing imagining 
that pupils are a bridge over a 
river, or a lighthouse, after visiting 
such an area; traffic games. 

Reading directions signs in the 
classroom. 

Drawing of maps representing 
school and neighborhood. 


AMERY 


Twice as meaningful as the ordinary flat map is this plastic 


relief map. 


Constructing flat 
tions on sand table. 

Making clay models of land and 
water forms. 


representa- 


noting gen- 
eral location of sun at 


Learning direction 
various 
times of dav; observing sunny side 
of classroom or street at various 
times of day; learning cardinal 
compass directions. 

Using certain pictorial symbols 
in preparation for using a map 
kev or legend, such as umbrella 
for rain, 

Measuring distances— near, far, 
farther, nearer. 


On it a child can actually feel land formations. 


Making maps of classroom or 
floor areas on sheets of wrapping 
paper. 

Making table maps of clay, 
using symbols for objects. 

Drawing sketches in notebook 
to represent the table map. 

Having experiences for the first 
time with commercial maps laid 
flat on floor and in relation to 
true directions before seeing them 
on the wall. 

Learning correct way to place 
a map on the wall or a page. 

Telling direction by means of 


a shadow. (Continued on page 90) 
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A STORY PRESENTED BY THE 


Advertisement sponsored by the 


Ne day early in October, the 


Rangers were challenged to a foot- 
ball game by the Park Town Boys’ 
Club. Pete Hopkins, the president 
of the Rangers, called 

meeting that night. “Phe 
big barn on the Cobb 
the town. Mr. 
Jackson Cobb, a world traveler and 
author, had returned to Oxford to do 
He had become friend- 
bovs and had let them 


special 
Rangers 
met in a 


estate at edge ol 


some writing 
ly with the 
use his barn. ‘The Rangers had made 
himan honorary member of the club. 
On the to the clubhouse, 
Pete told the other boys that he had 
tried to phone Mr. Cobb to tell him 
about the meeting, but no one had 


wal 


answered, 

“He was probably out fora walk, 
said Jack. But when the boys got to 
Mr. Cobb's they found the 
doors locked and no sign of anyone. 
“Tve never known him to go away 
without telling us,” said Fred. 

Just then Sam and Dick came up 
on. their “Do vou know 
where Mr. Cobb is?” asked Pete. 

“No,” replied Sam. “Isn't 
coming to the meeting? 

“Pete tried to call him 
didn’t answer,” replied Jack 

ask Herb Trickett,” suggest- 
ed Dick. Herb ‘Trickett farmed a 
section of the Cobb land and the 
bovs were sure that Mr. Cobb would 
not go away without notifying him. 

At their meeting that evening the 
Rangers decided to play the Park 


house, 


bicveles. 


he 


but he 


Blue Shield Commission 


PUT ON 


Town Boys’ Club Friday after school. 
Dick reported that Herb Trickett 
had no idea where Mr. Cobb was. 
Herb’s wife was in the hospital and 
he was spending a lot of time there. 

“Mavbe he has gone to see his 
publisher,” suggested Fred. 

“I know he planned to be here all 
this week because he said he had to 
finish two chapters of his book by 
Saturday, said Sam. 

“I don't think we need to worry,” 
commented Joe sensibly. “If the 
house were open, we might think he 
had tripped in the woods and was 
hurt. But the house is lacked up and 
its 4 bet that he has gone 
away. 

The next dav Pete tried again to 
call Mr. Cobb, but still had no suc- 
That night at dinner, he told 
his parents about the strange disap- 
pearance of his friend. Pete thought 
his father, who was a doctor, would 
know what to do. “Maybe we should 
noufy the police,” Pete suggested. 

“LT hardly think so,” replied Dr. 
Hopkins with a smile. “There is no 
evidence of foul play. ‘The house is 
simply closed and he isn’t there.” 

Just then Pete’s older brother, 
Bob, who worked after school at the 
railroad station, came in. 

“Who isn’t there?” Bob asked. 

“Mr. Cobb, replied Pete. 

“T saw him tonight,” commented 
Bob. “He got off the evening train, 
with a queer character-a foreign- 
looking fellow with a lot of luggage.” 

As soon as dinner was over, Pete 
reported the news to Joe who in turn 
called Fred. The Rangers had a won- 
derful system. Each 
fellow made one call 
and the news spread 
in no time. 

“IT wonder who's 
with him,” mused 
Tim the next day. 

“Tt doesn't make 


sure 


CeSS, 
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A SHOW 


sense to me,” replied Fred. “He said 
he had to finish two chapters of the 
book. Then he goes to the city and 
comes back with a visitor.” 

“Mavbe it’s a foreign agent,” said 
Tim excitedly. 

Everybody laughed. “Ill tell you 
what,” added Pete seriously. “If 
Mr. Cobb has company, let's use the 
back driveway when we go to the 
clubhouse. We won't bother him 
about the football game either.” 

Everybody agreed except Tim who 
still thought that the Rangers should 
trv to rescue their friend. 


RANGERS 
Get Acquainted 


@ FRIDAY afternoon the Rangers 

played the Park ‘Town Boys’ Club 
and the game ended in a 6-6 tie. 
in 
his 


The fellows were discussing it 
Pete’s cellar that night when 
mother called him to the phone. 

“Hello,” said a friendly voice. It 
was Jack Cobb, “I just heard that 
you fellows played a good football 
game today,” he said. “How come 
I wasn't invited?” 

“Well, we understand you have 
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company, replied Pete. “Were coming out 


tomorrow but we'll use the back driveway. 

‘Do vou want the man to think I haven't 
any friends?” asked Mr. Cobb. 

“After all began Pete. 

“After all nothing,” interrupted Mr. Cobb. 
“Tl see vou tomorrow morning. 

Shortly after the bovs arrived, Mr. Cobb 
appeare d. “Gee, are vou all right?” asked ‘Tim. 
“What do vou mean?” asked Mr. Cobb. 

“Well, Pete’s brother saw vou getting off 
the train with a strange man,” replied Skip 

“We thought maybe a foreign agent had 
captured you or something, added ‘Tim 

“You are half right,” replied Mr. Cobb. 
“He is a foreigner but not a foreign agent. He 
is a famous Dutch physician named Dr. Hans 
Lindenhof. Let me tell vou about him 

“During the last war I was a foreign cor- 
respondent in’ Europe and traveled with a 
squad of paratroopers We were establishing 
an advance position when we were surround- 
ed by enemy troops. Five of us were able to 
escape, but T had twisted my ankle and one 
fellow had a shoulder wound so the going was 
tough. A farmer took us in and later on, like 
hundreds of other men, we began the slow 
process of being smuggled across Holland to 
where we could get back to England. 

“Dr. Lindenhof was the leader of the Un- 
derground His hospital had been bombed 
and he was watched closely by the enemy 
Even so, he risked his life many times to save 
us and many other American and British sol- 
diers. When the war was over,” he con- 
tinued, “Dr. Lindenhof was penniless— his 
hospital was destroyed, and it meant starting 
all over again. He is an excellent surgeon and 
has performed skillful operations and given 
consultation in return for fees to help rebuild 
his hospital. 

“A few weeks ago, he almost collapsed from 
overwork. His friends urged him to come to 
America to rest. He sent me a cablegram and 
I met him in New York And I'm mighty 


proud to have him here as 
my guest,” concluded Mr. 


Cobb. 
“I should sav so,” said 
Sam soberly. “He's really 


a wonderful man. 

“[ was sure vou would 
think so.” said Mr. Cobb. 
“Now how would it be if 
I were to bring him to the 
next meeting of the Rang- 

I told him all about the club and he 
\ id like to meet vou. 

“Gosh,” said Pete, “Id be scared to con- 

uct the meeting in front of him.” 

“You don't need to be.” said Mr. Cobb. 
“He ll have a fine time.” 

Despite Mr. Cobb's warning, Pete was a lit- 
tle nervous, but the Doctor looked at him in 
a friendly way and winked once. When the 
regular business was completed, Pete asked 
Dr. Lindenhof to make a speech. 

The Doctor laughed. “What shall I talk 
about?” he said. “I never came to a bovs’ 
club meeting before.” 

“Well.” said Pete, “tell us What vou think 
of our country.” 

The Doctor smiled. 
there are many things that I don't under- 
stand.” He told the bovs he had studied 
Even 


“It is wonderful but 


English in high school and college. 
he got mixed up once in a while 

“Coming over on the plane, [ was sitting 
beside a verv lovely voung lady. She had been 
to Europe to visit her husband in the Army, 
She told me about her home and showed me 
pictures of her two children. “What a homely 
person you are, [said to her. For the next 
half hour she didn't sav anything. I decided 
I had offended her and when [ got up my 
courage, asked what was the matter. When 
she told me what I had said, we both laughed 

“T had a funny experience while watching 
the World Series on television vesterday, too, 
continued the Doctor. “A man threw the ball 
and another man tried to hit it. When he 
failed, the man behind him called, ‘Strike 
one. I looked but I did not see him strike 
anvbody. ‘Then a man hit the ball and start- 
ed running from one man to another and my 
friend, Jack Cobb, shouted, ‘Run home, run 
home. I thought perhaps the fellow lived 
near by but he only ran back to where he 
had started. 

“T have a littlhe notebook.” he continued 
“When I don't understand something, I write 
it down and my friend, Jack Cobb, explains 
it to me.” 

The Doctor leafed through the notebook. 
“Oh.” he said, “here’s one I saw this morn- 
ing that I forgot to ask about. It has to do 
with my own profession and it seems very 
queer. There is a large signboard at the end 
of town which says, ‘Subscribe to Blue Shield 

The Doe tors’ Own Plan for Yow Health 
Protection” I don't know what that means. 


I have not seen any people wearing shields 
to protect themselves, and besides I do not 
understand why doctors would sell some kind 
f armor.” 

“NIv dad's a doctor and I think I can ex- 
plain it,” replied Pete. “Blue Shield isn't 
omething vou wear. It’s a Plan that the doc- 
tors created whereby people could pay into a 
fund to take care of doctor bills not for little 
things like having a pain in your toe, but it 
does provide for big things such as operations 
and broken bones. It’s really like a kind of 
insurance.” 

“Is it obligating~ I mean, is it compulsory? 
I think that’s the word,” said the Doctor. 

“You mean do you have to join?” asked 
Pete. “No, people may join or not just as 
they wish. ‘There are group Plans for office 
clerks, factory workers, or teachers, and Plans 
for individuals, too.” 

Joe had something to add. “My father 
works at the Dye Works. Last month a Blue 
Shield representative came to explain the Plan 
to the men. He said the factory would de- 
duct the money from their salaries if they 
wanted to belong. The amount taken out is 
very small because it is a nonprofit Plan; and 
if a man joins under the family agreement, it 
doesn't cost anv more for five or six children 
than if he has two or three.” 

“Such a Plan would be ideal for my coun- 
trv,” said the Doctor enthusiastically. “In 
some European countries there is compulsory 
medical insurance. Usually it is run by the 
government and evervone has to belong to it. 
But it is not very good because the people of- 
ten cannot go to the doctors of their choice. 

“How well does Blue Shield work?” was 
the Doctor's next question. 

“TI think I can answer that,” said Mr. Cobb. 
“The oldest Blue Shield Plans are only about 
twelve vears old and today they have more 
than twenty-two million members.” 

“In other words,” said the Doctor, “there 
are twenty-two million people in your country 
that have decided of their own accord that 
thev want to plan for medical protection?” 

“That's the idea,” replied Mr. Cobb. “And 
this nonprofit organization operates so thrift- 
ily that almost eightv cents of every dollar 
goes for paving medical bills. 

*Actually”” he added, “vou have already 
seen a Blue Shield member receiving benefits. 
When we stopped at the hospital last night to 
see Herb ‘Trickett’s wife, I never thought to 
tell you that her operation was being paid for 
by the Blue Shield Plan.” 

“Well.” said the Doctor, “when I get home. 
1 shall certainly tell my fellow physicians 
about this wonderful idea.” 

At the end of the meeting the boys all got 
the Doctor's autograph, “Let's make him an 
honorary member of the Rangers,” said Joe 
on the wav home. 

“That's a swell idea,” said Pete. “We'll do 
it at the verv next meeting.” 
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The Doctors Plan 


a CELEBRATION 


@® THE breakfast, Pete 


morning at 
flourished the new autograph he had ob- 


next 


tained. “Say,” said his father in surprise, 
“is Dr. Hans Lindenhof in this country?” 

“He's right out at Mr. Cobb's house,” re- 
plied Pete. 

“Why, he’s one of the greatest doctors in 
Europe,” said his father. “I am going to call 
up Dr. Bossard, the President of the County 
Medical Society.” 

When his father came back to the table, he 
nodded with satisfaction. “D-. Bossard could 
hardly believe it. He thinks we should have 
a special meeting of the Medical Society in 
Lindenhof's honor. Dr. Bossard is going to 
call the meni on the executive board and we're 
meeting for lunch to make our plans.” 

That night at dinner, Pete asked his fathe 
what had happened. “It’s all arranged,” re- 
plied Dr. Hopkins. “It will be a special meet- 
ing nothing big and fancy, with just the reg- 
ular members. Dr. Lindenhof will read a 
short paper on his new serum.” 

“Sounds pretty dry to me,” said Pete. “It 
would make more sense to tell him about Blue 
Shield. He is really interested in that.’ 

“All right, we'll do that, too,” replied his 
father. ““The meeting is Friday night.” 

“Friday night!” exclaimed Pete. ‘That's 
when the Rangers meet, and we're going to 
make Dr. Lindenhof an honorary member.” 

“Youll have to postpone it,” replied his 
father. ‘He's accepted our invitation.” 

Pete left the table and went upstairs. His 
father grinned. “That's a tough break for 
the boys,” he said to his wile. 

“IT have a wonderful idea,” Mrs. Hopkins 
said. “Why don’t vou invite the bovs to the 
County Medical Society meeting?” 

Her husband stared at her. “Who ever 
heard of bovs’ coming to a medical meeting?” 

“Well,” replied his wife, “about three weeks 
ago, Miss Cox, an exchange teacher from 
England, talked to the Women’s Club. Her 
class put on a fifteen-minute program first. 
The Rangers could do the same thing.” 

“Now maybe you have a good idea,” ad- 
mitted her husband. ‘Perhaps Dr. Bossard 
wouldn't mind if the, Rangers put on a short 
program. I think I will call him.” 

Dr. Hopkins was calling Dr. Bossard as Pete 
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came downstairs. “Pete.” called his mother 
softly. “Come here. I want you to hear what 
your father is saving on the phone.” 

“IT don’t care what he is calling about,” 
said Pete rudely. 

“You stay here and listen,” replied his 
mother. “I don’t approve of eavesdropping, 
but this is an exception.” 

Just then Dr. Hopkins got his connection. 
“Hello, Doctor,’ said he. “This is Dr. 
Hopkins. I have a wonderful idea for the 
meeting next Friday night. You know my 
son, Pete, belongs to a club called the Rang- 
ers. They meet over in Jack Cobb's barn. 
Why don't we have the Rangers come for 
about the first fifteen minutes of the meeting 
and put on a little show in honor of the Doc- 
tor? .... When thev are through they can 
leave and we will settle down to more serious 


business. You think it's a good idea? 


ae You'd like me to see the Rangers 
about it? Well, vou ought to ask them vour- 
self, but I will help you out. .... All right, 


Tl let vou know. Well, good-by.” 

Dr. Hopkins turned away from the phone. 
“Did you mean what you said, Dad?” asked 
Pete. “The Rangers are going to put on a 
program for the County Medical Society?” 

“That's right,” replied his father. “And 
believe me, you had better make it good.” 


The Rangers Become 


ACTORS . 


called 
Rangers to tell them the news. “Let’s put 
on a play and dramatize the story of Dr. 


@ PETE 


a special mecting of the 


Lindenhof's life,” offered Fred. 

“It would embarrass him,” objected Skip. 

“This is for doctors and in honor of a doc- 
tor. We ought to have something about doc- 
tors,” suggested Joe. 

“TPve got it,’ said Sam. “Let's have the 
program about Blue Shield. ‘That was start- 
ed by doctors, it shows how we do things in 
America, it interests Dr. Lindenhof, and we 
know about it. We'll have a play and make 
it funny and serious at the same time.” 

“That's a swell idea, but how do you do 
it?” asked Tim. 

“Well, let’s start with the first act. We'll 
have a bunch of men sitting outside a factory 
at noontime worrying about the high cost of 
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living. You know-— taxes, food, clothing, rent. 
One guy will be Joe Doakes, a little fellow 
with a nagging wife. 
“Then we'll have a man come along from 
the Blue Shield Plan. He'll say he wants to 
tell them about an economical way to protect 
their families. he workers will gather around 
and he'll tell them all the advantages of the 
Blue Shield Plan. He'll explain that for the 
majority of families and individuals, surgeons’ 
fees are paid in full in time of surgical care. 
He'll tell them how a whole family can be- 
long under the family contract plan. ‘The 
men will all think it is a good idea and decide 
to join. They will be filling out the cards as 
the curtains close on the first act.” 
“That's very good,” replied Bob. 
far, there isn’t anvthing funny.” 
“That's yet to come,” answered Sam, ‘The 
second act will be in Joe Doakes’s home. 
Mrs. Doakes is big and bossy and Joe is 
scared of her. Joe will come home with his 
pay envelope and she'll open it and _ start 
counting the money. She'll see that the en- 
velope contains just a little less money than 
it did the week before. 
“Joe will pull our his Blue Shield card very 
proudly and tell her all about it—how for a 
few cents a day the whole family is going to 
have protection for surgical care in case of an 
operation or other emergency. He'll try to tell 
her how it covers X-ray costs connected with 
an operation as well as the fee for the anes- 
thetist. Then Mrs. Doakes will get real an- 
gry. She'll tell him that nobody in the house 
is going to get sick. He'll try to explain, but 
she won't let him.” 
“Would the doctors like that when they 
really started Blue Shield?” asked Joe. 
“Wait for the third act,” replied Sam. “It 
will take place about three months later. Joe 
and his wife will be sitting at home and she'll 
be just as bossy as ever. All of a sudden the 
door will open and in will come two boys car- 
rving ‘Tommy Doakes. 
“Mrs. Doakes will jump up all excited. 
‘Tommy has been stealing apples and has fall- 
en out of a tree. She'll shout at her husband 
to call the doctor and she'll become practical- 
ly hysterical. 
“The doctor will arrive, calmly examine 
the boy, and say he thinks he has a broken leg 
and maybe a slight concussion. While he 
calls the hospital, Mrs. Doakes will get the 
Blue Shield card out of her husband's wallet 
as if joining were her idea in the first place.” 
“Boy, that’s all right,” said Pete. “I think 
it ll make a good show.” 
All the other boys agreed. Sam was made 
the director and he promised that he would 
have the script ready the next day. 
That night Pete's father asked about the 
program. 
“Oh, that’s secret business and the Rangers 
never tell a_secret,” said Pete with a grin. 
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M k. cops and Dr. Lindenhof 
were very surprised when 
the Rangers told them that they 
were invited to the meeting. “Is 
this a custom of your country?” 
asked the Doctor. “I didn't know 
young boys would be interested 
in medical matters. Perhaps I 
should change the paper I plan 
to read.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Pete. “We're 
going to leave as soon as we have 
given our part of the program.” 

“Mavbe I better leave, too,” 
said Mr. Cobb. 

“Good,” replied Pete. “You 
come to the clubhouse with us.” 

Skip and Bill were the first to 
arrive for the play. Then Pete 
came dressed as “Mrs. Doakes.” 

“You certainly look like a 
nagging wife,” said Skip 

“Where's Dick?” asked Bill. 
“He plays the part of “Tommy.” 
We can’t have the play without 
him.” Just then Sam came with 
Dick's message. “He ll be here in 
time for his part,” Sam said. 

“Do vou think it’s safe to start 
without him?” asked Pete. 

“I think so,” replied Sam. “If 
Dick savs he'll be here, you can 
count on him. Come on, let's 
check the stage.” 

For the first scene, Al and Joe 
had made a background showing 
the factorv. Thev had benches 
outside where the “workers” 
would eat their lunch. ‘The boys 
had borrowed some furniture for 
the second and third acts. Sam 
checked each item to make sure 
that it would be ready. ‘Then he 
peeked through the curtain. 
“Mr. Cobb and Dr. Lindenhof 
have arrived, he announced. 
“LT think they'll be starting soon.” 

About five minutes later, Dr. 
Bossard asked the bovs if every- 
thing was ready. Dr. Bossard 
opened the meeting He stated 
that it was in honor of Dr. 
Lindenhof and that the Rangers 
would first entertain the doctors 
with a short play entitled, “Blue 
Shield Saves the Day. 

Joe, Skip, and Fred took their 
plac es, opened then lunch bags, 
and were already eating when the 
curtain opened. Al came on the 
stage dressed as the Blue Shield 
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representative, He distributed 
some Blue Shield literature and 
gave a very convincing argument 
about the services that this non- 
profit plan could render. He em- 
phasized that it was started by 
doctors themselves and that a 
member went to the doctor of his 
choice. All the workers were busy 
signing up at the end of the act. 

As the curtain closed, Dr. Hicks 
turned to Pete's father and said, 
“The bovs really tell the Blue 
Shield story. If anyone weren't a 
member of the Blue Shield, he'd 
be sure to join after he had lis- 
tened to them.” 

The second act opened with 
“Joe Doakes” coming home with 
his pay envelope. “Mrs. Doakes” 

alias Pete) gave her husband a 
good scolding for joining Blue 
Shield. He tried to explain but 
she wouldn't listen. By the time 
she had finished, he was a meek, 
penitenthusband. Again applause 
greeted the boys as the curtains 
were pulled. 

Outside, Dick was ready for the 
third act. “Gee,” Sam said, “we 
were worried about you.” 

“Never mind,” said Dick. “I 
told vou I'd be here.” 

The third act was three months 
later. “Mr. and Mrs. Doakes” 
were sitting in the living room. 
There was a knock on the door 
and the boys carried in Dick as 
“Tommy Doakes” who looked 
pale. “Mrs. Doakes” shrieked at 
the sight of her son and pretend- 
ed to feel his head. 

As he leaned over him, Pete 
said in a whisper, “My gosh, Dick, 
you're sure looking the part. Your 
head is really hot. Are you sick?” 
And Dick just turned his head. 

The play moved along. “Joe 
Doakes” called for the “Doctor’ 
and ‘Tim arrived. “Where does 
it hurt, little boy?” inquired Tim 
in his best professional manner. 
l here was only a groan from Dic k 
who clutched his stomach. “Hey,” 
whispered ‘Tim, “it’s your leg 
you've broken. You're not sup- 
posed to have a stomach-ache.” 
Sull Dick groaned. Then Tim 
whispered to Pete. “Look, he’s 
passed out.” 

“My gosh, he has,” 


replied 
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Pete, and he rushed to the front 
of the stage. “Quick,” he shout- 
ed. “Somebody had better come 
up here. Dick is uncons« ious.” 
The doctors thought it was part 
of the play and laughed. 

Pete pulled off his wig and 
looked at his father. “I'm not 
kidding, Dad,” he said. “Some- 
thing’s wrong with Dick. This 
isn't the play. This is real!” 

Pete’s father saw that he was 
serious and rushed to the stage. 
Sam ran for some water. Dr. 
Hopkins examined Dick and then 
he turned to the audience. “Well, 
men, he said, “I think “Tommy 
Doakes’ has appendicitis. It’s the 
hospital for him.” 

The Rangers gathered around 
dejectedly as Dr. Hopkins picked 
up Dick. Dr. Bossard took charge 
of the meeting again. He compli- 
mented the Rangers on their pro- 
gram. “Dont worry, boys,” he 
said. “You were doing a swell 
show and Dick will be all right.” 

For Dr. Lindenhof's benefit, 
Dr. Bossard continued the boys’ 
story. He explained that the doc- 
tors helped Blue Shield set up a 
schedule of surgical care. He told 
how many Plans had_ recently 
been amended to give additional 
benefits to families earning less 
than a certain amount by provid- 
ing two types of benefits—service 
benefits with full coverage for 
lower income families, and in- 
demnity benefits with a fixed sum 
for higher income families. 


Meanwhile the boys worried 
about Dick. “Let’s go down to 
the hospital and wait,’ suggested 
Pete he as took off his costume. 

The Rangers walked to the hos- 
pital and sat down on the steps, 
After a long time, Dick’s father 
and Dr. Hopkins came out. 

“T heard you boys were here,” 
Dick’s father said. “Everything is 
all right.” 

“What happened?” asked Sam. 

“Acute appendicitis,” Dick’s 
father replied. “He didn't feel 
well all day. I wanted him to 
stay home but he said vou were 
counting on him and a Ranger 
always does his part. Anyway, 
the Doctor caught it in time.” 

Just then Mr. Cobb and Dr. 
Lindenhof drove up. “Is every- 
thing all right?” asked the Doctor. 

replied Dr. Hopkins. 
“Dr. Mark performed the opera- 
tion and it was successful.” 

“Gee, it’s just like the play,” 
said Tim with a sigh. 

“It's more like the play than 
you think,” replied Dick's father. 
He pulled out his wallet and 
opened it for the boys to see. 
“You see,” he said, “my member- 
ship in Blue Shield will cover the 
cost of Dick's operation.” 

Dr. Hopkins and Dick's father 
went back into the hospital to see 
if Dick was out of the ether. Dr. 
Lindenhof said he'd see the pa- 
tient the next day. 

“That was a fine show you put 
on,” said the Doctor. “In fact, 
I am going to tell my colleagues 
about it. You couldn't have giv- 
en me a better example of how 
American democracy works.” 

“Now that we know Dick will 
be all right, and we've told Dr. 
Lindenhof all about Blue Shield, 
let's go out to the clubhouse,” 
suggested Mr. Cobb with a grin. 
“The Rangers have an honor to 
bestow on the Doctor, too.” 
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Design for Living--- 


Doris Hammer 


, Teacher, Third Grade, Wilson School, 
Sanger, California 


COWBOY STYLE 


AGAINST yellow paper and a looped “lariat of black 
yarn, individually designed cowboy boots and hats made 
an effective decoration in our third-grade classroom. 

The children cut boots freehand from brown or black 
construction paper. Spurs were made by covering stiff 
paper with tin foil. After studying catalogues, pictures, 
and boots worn to school or seen on real cowboys, individ- 
ual designs were worked out on scratch paper. When a 
child made one that pleased him, he cut it out and tried it 
on his boot. Here the truth of the teacher's oft-repeated, 
"It has to be big to fill the space and look right," became 
apparent. 

When a satisfactory design was chosen, the child cut it 
from colored paper and pasted it on his boot. A similar 
procedure was followed in the making of hats. 

During our study of livestock raising in our country, we 
also explored the design possibilities in cowboy shirts, 
vests, kerchiefs, and belts. Uses for cowboy designs are 
numerous; for example, greeting cards, pro- 
gram covers, posters, decorations for gift 
objects made of wood or modeled out of 
clay, and felt or leather cutouts to trim 
clothing, bags, and boxes. 
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PLAY INDIAN 


4 


WITH the approach of Columbus Day, and the coming of 
bright fall weather, we often think about the Indians of our . 
country. Children enjoy making Indian costumes and other j 
articles used by Indians, either for "playing Indian" or for i 


taking part in a Halloween parade or an assembly program. 
The directions given here will help them create a variety 
of clothing and equipment. 


For the girl's dress and boy's shirt, burlap bags, flour 

ks, unbleached lin, or i i loth 

of half a garment on newsprint or other paper, holding it up p 

a himself or herself for size. The d hirt shoul i 

.* garment. The dress may be folded in quarters and a hole 


s cut for the head. The shirt may have just a slit along the 
eh fold with another slit cut perpendicular to it. The girl's 


at » +9 dress should come halfway between the knees and ankles, 
= 


while the boy's shirt should extend to the hips. There 
should be '2 inch allowed for seams to be sewn on the 
wrong side of the underarm and sides by hand or machine. 
Slits for fringe may be '2 inch apart and 3 inches deep. ; 


| +. With crayons or tempera paint, decorate the garments with © 


cas 


——— Indian motifs. Boys can wear blue denims to complete their 
outfits. 


For the moccasins, discarded felt hats or cheap cotton 


; ee material may be used. The felt should be steamed and 
a ' 2 pressed so it will lie flat. The cloth may be dyed if its 
- original color is not suitable. To make a pattern, place 


She . your foot on a piece of paper on the floor. Then, with a 
a pencil, outline your foot. The diagram shows how to draw 
a 4 BOY S S H | RT the rest of the pattern. Cut the two slits, 1 and 2. Put 

your design on the top, 3; then turn the moccasin inside 


: out and sew outside edges from 4 to 5. Try on. If you 
can't get your foot in all the way, slit lines 1 and 2 a little 


] more. Mark where your heel comes, take the moccasin 
off, and sew the back, trimming the edges. If needed, a 
shoelace may be run along the ankle part to keep the moc- 


casins on. 
If old canvas shoes are to be used to complete an Indian 
costume, they can be beaded like moccasins this way: Dip 
a small paintbrush in liquid glue, and ‘‘paint" the glue on 
the tops of the canvas shoes according to a pattern that 
you have worked out on paper. Then, holding the shoe 
= | FS over a paper, sprinkle tiny beads on it. Be sure to let the 
glue dry thoroughly before you try to wear the beaded 

moccasins. 


MOCCASINS 


4 ~" 1 
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It’s Fun to Make This Equipment 


described by Mary V. 


Armbands are worn one on each arm above 
the elbow. Below are pictured three types of 
armbands. The first is of unbleached muslin, or 
cotton cloth, with crayon or paint designs. The 
armband ties on the inside of the arm. The sec- 
ond is of tin, with ribbon ties. Crayon can be 
used for decorating, but real paint is better. The 
third is of colored yarn, tied on the outside of 
the arm. 


For the bow and arrow, use a piece of orange- 
crate wood, or the branch of a tree. Use a stout 
string for the bowstring. You can glue half a 
feather on one end of the arrow, or use a card- 
board feather. It is too dangerous to put a real 
point on the other end. Then shellac both the 
bow and the arrow. 


To make the quiver, use muslin or cotton cloth, 
with a fringe where the seam comes. If you for- 
get to allow for the 3” fringe when cutting, insert 
a separate piece of material when sewing the 
seam. Seam the quiver on the wrong side and 
turn it inside out. Decorate with crayons or with 
paints before sewing the seams of the quiver. 
An old cloth belt makes a fine shoulder strap. 

If you are planning to present a pageant or 
assembly, the tepee as made by the Plains In- 
dians would make an effective background 
around which other scenery can be arranged. 
You may use poles from the woods, or bamboo 
fishing poles. The cover will require at least 15 
yards. It can be made larger by adding more 


ARMBANDS 


S. 


EXPERT IN 


lengths of material. Unbleached muslin, heavy 
wrapping paper, or an old bed sheet may be util- 
ized. Use lengths of about 5 yards, sewed to- 
gether along the long edges. Tie a long string 
to a soft lead pencil; have one child hold the 
end of the string, while another takes the pencil. 
Find the center point, No. 1; hold the end of the 
string there, and with the pencil pulling against 
the string, draw the half circle. Sew rug binding 
tape on the edges. Now paint on the design, 
which has been planned on a small scale. 


Through such constructive activities, boys and 


girls will not only have fun, but they will also 
learn many things. 


QUIVER, BOW & ARROWS 


L 


Hauwiller 
INDIAN LORE 


Smone FLAP 


poorR 


Tie 
FLAP 
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for Reading Tables 


or Window Sills 


Juanita Groves 


AN INTERESTING way to create a diorama is to use a circle 
of construction paper for the background. For instance, the 
Indian scene pictured can be made as follows. 

Cut a circle from blue construction paper, fold it through 
the middle, and stand it up so that one half is the sky and 
the other half becomes the water. Add trees and grass cut 
from green paper, a yellow moon, a tan beach. 

The figure of an Indian and his canoe are cut from brown 
construction paper, colored appropriately, and, by means of 
a large tab at the bottom of the canoe, they are fastened in 
place in the water so the canoe will stand. A half circle of 
brown paper makes a three-dimensional tepee. Add poles 
at the top, decorate, and place it on the beach. 


Still More Ideas 


Modeling with 
Native Clay 


Lucile Rosenerans 


USING native clay helps children get the feel of pioneering, for clay 
was a primitive art medium. If a child thinks modeling is too hard, 
let him start with just a ball of clay about the size of his fist. He 
can pull a stem, make indentations for eyes, nose, and mouth, and 
he has a jack-o'-lantern. Other easy objects are Indian bowls, vases, 
and jugs. Wild ducks or an Indian head with a feather headdress 


are fun to model and paint with tempera. 
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Headbands and Belts 


Onetia Kelley 


CUT colored pictures from magazines into 3” x 6” strips; fold length- 
wise in the center, colored side out (Step 1). The two long edges 
are folded to meet the center fold (Step 2); the folded strip is folded 
in half crosswise; ends are folded in to almost meet this center fold 
(Steps 3 and 4). Push folded ends of Strip 2 through Strip 1; insert 
ends of 3 through 2; ends of 4 through 3; and so on (Step 5), until 
right length is reached. Shellacking the paper improves its appear- 
ance and durability. Tie with a string inserted at each end. 


ARM BAND Hern INDIAN HEAD BAND 
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Miniature TOTEM POLES 


Paul Hadley 


TO MAKE the foot-high totem 
pole shown, slip two cardboard 
wings through slits in a mailing 
tube. Glue the tube to a base. 
Coat with enamel; apply de- 
signs. Hang jewelry on wings. 


THE totem poles of the Indians in our Northwest 
are strictly an American form of art. They show 
the history of Indian tribes or families. 


Indian TOM-TOM 


Elva Nettles Phillips 


THE materials you will need to make a tom-tom like this one are: 
a large round oatmeal box, brown wrapping paper, ‘Strathmore 
Student" water-color paper, cotton yarn, tempera paint, and paste. 

First, cut both ends from the box, leaving a section 4” high. 
Paste a strip of the wrapping paper around this section. From 
each of two 81/2” squares of the water-color paper, cut a circu- 
lar piece with eight irregular scallops around the edge. In each 
scallop punch two small holes. Thoroughly wet the papers and place 
over the open ends of the box. Lace back and forth with the yarn 
while the paper is still wet. A loop of yarn may be attached if de- 
sired and colorful Indian motifs painted on the ends. 


Casting Indian Figures 
with Rubber Molds 


Abbiejean J. Lynn 


OUR class made a rubber mold of a figurine purchased at a Chero- 
kee Indian reservation, and cast a duplicate for each child. Every 
day for eight days a child applied a thin coat of liquid rubber over 
the model with a soft brush. (Liquid rubber may be secured from 
the D. M. Campana Art Co., 442 N. Wells St., Chicago, or from 
paint stores.) By the ninth day, the mold was complete, and could 
be peeled off like a rubber glove. 

Tuining the mold upside down, we filled it with water to about 
Vs’ from the top. We poured this into a cup, and added plaster of 
paris by spoonfuls until the mixture was the consistency of thick 
cream. Then we poured the mixture into the mold and rested the 
moid in a jar for about thirty minutes. When the casting was hard, 
we peeled the rubber mold off. We painted the figures with enam- 
el or show-card paint, followed by shellac. 

Using the same method, children can make duplicates of their 
original clay models to use as gifts. 
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Do You Usually Make Ships on Columbus Day? | 
For Variety, This Year Why Not Have a Lesson on | 


Facial Exprecsious 


7 ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 


> 


Emotions are an everyday part of children’s , 
lives. They see emotions revealed in the ' 
facial expressions of the people around them. 
Can your pupils picture joy, anger, elation, ) 
or love in the faces they draw? ' 


This (a how the artist. Sebastiane del 
knows exactly how he looked. Sowecan 


Ag draw pictures of him to ourselued. 
— Begin your lesson with the children by discussing how they think 
4 Columbus looked. Did he always look the same or did he look i 
| different at different times? Pantomime some of his experi- 
g ences. Then discuss the various feelings he had and how he looked at the time of certain 
ot outstanding events in his life. In the pairs of pictures below, each child first drew his 
ay general idea of how Columbus looked. Then each one redrew his portrait to reveal some 
“t emotion felt by Columbus. 


With one black look like this, thinks Claire's Columbus shows anxiety. (Food 
Diane, Columbus might easily quell a mu- was growing scarce.) Claire understands 
tiny. (Her movie hero is Errol Flynn.) better than most how serious it might be. 


Corinne is a happy little child who loves life. Danny's arrogance conceals a sense of inferiority. 
Her picture of Columbus sighting land merely Probably he considers that the biggest moment in 
5 reflects her natural attitude toward existence. Columbus’ life was his triumphal return to Spain. 
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A Mammoth Match Folder 
for Week 


GIANT match folders like the one pictured below will provide a novel 
and interesting way of emphasizing Fire Prevention Week with your 
boys and girls. After the children discuss fire safety, they will be 
ready to make up their own slogans to go on the matches. The class 
will enjoy creating original designs to be used in decorating their 
match-book covers. Naming a few possibilities—a bonfire, a fire- 
man's hat, a blazing torch, a fire truck, and so on—will start the chil- 
dren thinking in the right direction. An exhibit of the completed fold- 
ers will serve to re-emphasize the fire safety rules. 


WONDERFUL Safety Propaganda FOR KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY CHILDREN 
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ace Favors an 


A CONE made from a half circle of black paper 
11” in diameter is the foundation for each head. 
Use colored paper for the face. Add features. 
Fringe base of cone for hair. Cut a hole in the 
center of a 64” circle, and place over the cone 
for a hat brim. Fold down the cone for a flatter 
crown. Write a guest's name on the brim. 


in the Tail 


on the Halloween Cat 


FOR the Halloween party, play this 
variation of ''Pin the tail on the don- 
key." Use heavy black construction 
paper for the cat, and mount it on the 
bulletin board. Make and label a tail 
for each player. Your children will 
enjoy this new twist to an old game. 
(Thumbtacks are easier to use than 
pins.) 
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HALLOWEEN PARTY 


Fringed Paper 
Decorations 


INTERESTING Halloween decorations may be made from fringed paper. 
Some examples are sketched here. Black-paper witches have fringed 
x4 zal ee hair, sleeves, and skirts. Strips of white crepe paper fastened to a wire 


coat hanger become a ghost; a ball of paper-covered cotton placed 
around the hook makes the head. The cats have fringed backs and tails. 
On the table are an orange paper tablecloth and black place mats, both 
fringed on the edges. The jack-o'-lantern, with fringed mustache and 
hair, sits among corn shocks of fringed orange paper. 


Other Interesting Uses 
for Fringed Paper 


FRINGED material will create a decorative effect in many other ways as well. An Indian shirt, 
trousers, or skirt can be made from unbleached muslin with the bottoms slashed to make fringe. 
More fringe sewn on the clothing is suitable. A greeting card may be fringed. A decorated 
neck scarf or head kerchief can have fringe made by pulling threads along the edges. Strips 
of green paper, fringed on the long side, become grass or trees on a three-dimensional poster. 
Given free rein, children will devise more ways to use this art medium. 


The party suggestions 
on this and the opposite 
page are based on ideas 
that we received from 
Lucile Rosencrans and 
Bertha Grotta. 


HALLOWEEN = 
GREETINGS S 
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THese party favors, or parade toys, are patterned after the 
mock scepters carried by jesters. Make stems from tightly 
rolled newspapers covered with crepe paper; attach small bells 
if desired. Use crepe paper, over a wad of cotton, for the 
pumpkin head. Add features, a green paper stem hat, and a 
double ruffle. The witch's head is made from black crepe paper 
with painted features and fringed paper hair. The hat is black 
construction paper. For the broom, use two strips of contrast- 
ing colors of crepe paper 10” x 50”. Have the 10” side along 
the grain of the paper. Fringe both strips up to 1” of the long 
edge. Wrap around end of stick. 


rel 
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| © SELF-STIK 


Colors for the Classroom 


Mending 


@ Let Mystik protect your pa- 
per-covered teaching materials. 
Generously tape the back folds 
of pamphlets, magazines, music, 
or phonograph albums for longer 
wear, 


Labeling 


e@ Keep paper and art supplies 
orderly by labeling shelves with 
Mystik. Well-labeled bookcases 
will help the children find refer- 
ence materials quickly and easi- 
ly without teacher assistance. 


Taping 


e Mystik Tape lengthens the 
life of tools and sports equip- 
ment. Mystik-bound bats will 
mean new batting averages for 
young athletes as well as giving 
equipment longer wear, 


Marking 


e@ Mystik is ideal for colorful 
identification labels to help kin- 
dergarten and primary children 
identify their own clothing. 
Place a matching color on rub- 
bers, boots and gloves. 


Framing 


e@ Mystik Tape frames will give 
a professional touch to glass 
slides for science classes and art 
projects. A variety of widths and 
colors are available for your in- 
dividual needs. 


Binding 


e@ Mystik is an excellent mend- 
ing agent, too. It adheres readi- 
ly to plastic or rubber material 
and is water resistant. Many 
torn school-bus seats have been 
saved with Mystik. 


Stripping 


e@ Give stage settings and room decorations extra 
appeal with Mystik trim. @ Tape rough edges of 
chairs to save nylons. @ Construct economical, pro- 


and over again. 


fessional-looking charts with Mystik. @ When mark- 
ing the floor for games, Mystik Tape can be used over 
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isa Strong Durable Cloth Tape 


Signs of hard usage and 
ege appear first in the sep- 
aration of cover and fly leaf. 
Apply Mystik Tape immedi- 
ately along those vulnerable 
junctions to prevent further 
damige to the book and to 
increase its life span. No 
glue, no water, no fuss are 
required in this operation. 


invaluable for book repair. Mystik is the key to neat shelves of well-preserved 
books. No glue is required for the application of this moisture-resistant tape. 


Help Children Form the MYSTIK TAPE Habit and 
You Will Be Able to Buy New Books instead of Replacing Old Ones! 


for Book Repairing and Bookmaking 


Teachers are discovering what librarians already know—that Mystik Tape is 


Supplements and maps are 
often misplaced. Fastened 
inside the cover with Mystik, 
they will be secured perma- 
nently. For best results, tape 
the material inside the cover 
or to a sturdy fly leaf. Mys- 
tik Tape is applied so easily, 
children can use it with a 
minimum of instruction. 


MYS5TIK Made Notebooks and Scrapbooks 


Repair Notebooks, 
Strengthen Magazines, 
and Paper-Bound Books 


Mystik protects corners and 
keeps punch holes from tear- 
ing. For an easy notebook, use 
backs of stiff cardboard, color- 
ful Mystik for binding and la- 
beling, and rings or ties. Cut 
the covers 4 inch larger than 
the paper. 


Make a surface hinge with 
Mystik. The two narrow card- 
board strips which remain sta- 
tionary are fastened to the 
two movable pieces which 
make up the main parts of the 
cover. Mystik will not crack 
even with constant use. 


@ Insure permanent results with Mystik. Note- 
books will last indefinitely if taped when new or 
repaired immediately at the slightest break. 
@ Paper-bound books and magazines stay trim 
with dependable cloth binding. ® An interesting 
note for your photo-album—mount pictures with 
gay Mystik. » A cardboard portfolio protects 
papers and drawings for teacher and pupil. 


12” 


Tape two narrow strips of 
cardboard to the center edge 
of the larger pieces and fold 
them inside. Insert brass fas- 
teners to hold the pages in 
place. Concealed fasteners will 
not catch on other books or 
clothing. 


Mystik Tape Comes in Three Widths and 
Seven Colors for Book Bindings— 
Black, White, Red, Brown 
Blue, Wine, and Green. 
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Make Portfolios for 
Pamphlets, Art Work, 
Pictures, etc. 
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Waste Baskets 


Wastebaskets make good handcraft proj- 
ects. Assemble individual panels for the 
square ones and reinforce ice-cream cartons 
for the round variety—all with Mystik! 


Knitting Baskets 


Little children can make and trim knit- 
ting bags for Mother with Mystik. Tape 
the edges of covered oatmeal cartons 


and add braided handles. 


Mystik is indispensable for play costumes. 
The versatile tape readily fastens paper to 
paper, cardboard, leather, or cloth. One 
strip holds pleats securely without sewing. 


Advertisement sponsored by Mystik Adhesive Products 


Mystik Tape is the ideal 
material for constructing 
windy-weather kites. The 
cover will remain attached 
to the frame without tear- 
ing even in high winds. 


Hot Dish 
Pads 


To please Mother, 
make hot dish pads to 
protect her table. Use 
Mystik Tape to cover 
the base, bind the 
edges, and trim heat- 
proof board cut in vari- 
ous shapes. 


Totem 


‘O80 
Pole 
With a variety of - 
boxes and depend- — 
able Mystik, children 


can construct realistic 
miniature totem 
oles. Tape mask-like 5 
bates to the boxes 
covered with gay 
construction paper. 
Fasten the sections of 
the pole together 
with Mystik, too. Re- 
member that Mystik 
comes in a variety of 
colors. 


....a Basic Handcraft Material 
for every Classroom 


Lamp Shades 


90000 


Upper graders will like to make lamp 
shades. Re-cover old frames with imitation 
parchment held securely in place with de- 
pendable Mystik. Trim with Mystik designs. 


Checker Boards 


Checkers is a good rainy-day game. 
For the board, bind and hinge two heavy 
pieces of cardboard with Mystik. Use 
it for the colored squares, too. 


Construction 


| 
ano 
HOTEL 


FIRE HOUSE 


MYSTIK CLOTH TAPE solves classroom 
construction problems. Keep the com- 
plete color range in various widths in a 
handy place for the children to use. 
Red, Black, Green, Blue, Brown, White, 
Wine, Yellow, Light Green, Light Blue, 
Pink, Gray, Tan 


Building a model community? Mystik will 
hold the sides in place, provide hinges for 
the doors, fasten roofs and chimneys and 
give your village a gay air. 
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Holiday Handcraft 
with 


Colorful Masks for 
Halloween 


A Pilgrim Scene for 
Thanksgiving 


2 
. 


Christmas Gifts and 
Decorations 


MYSTIK 


1. Colorful Mystik Cloth Tape is ideal for con- 
struction and decoration of masks. Use it to 
attach ears, noses, and other features and to hold 
the elastic band in place. 


2. For Thanksgiving, construct a table model 
Pilgrim scene. Support the figures with triangles 
of cardboard sealed with Mystik. Use Mystik 
to construct the Mayflower and log cabins. 


3. A pocket mirror edged with an appropriate 
color of Mystik and decorated with a bell, can- 
dle, or wreath, adds sparkle to the Christmas 
tree. Punch a hole through the Mystik Tape tab 
and slip onto a Christmas tree hook. 


4. Make a useful Mystik holder for Mother's 
wall. Place half a paper plate across the face of 
2 whole one and tape securely. Add colorful 
trim and supporting tab of Mystik. 


5. Santa and his reindeer make an appropriate 
evergreen holder for the mantel or centerpiece. 
Construct the figures with stiff paper and Mystik 
Tape. The sleigh holds the greens and Santa 
steers the reindeer with colored string. 


6. The Valentine Box gets hard use on February 
14 but you can rely on durable Mystik construc- 
tion. Collect paper and box, and then apply 
Mystik for colorful trim and reinforcement. Be 
sure to bind the letter slot. 


7. Lincoln's log cabin is assembled and decor- 
ated with Mystik. Use white paint for outlining 
logs on stiff construction paper or cardboard. 
Red tape strips represent a chimney. 


8. George Washington's hat is the place to 
keep a ball of string. Join a cardboard brim and 
a cylindrical box top permanently with Mystik. 
Trim the box with strips of red, white, or blue 
tape. Cut a hole for the string. 


9. Every child will want to help the Easter bun- 
ny by preparing an Easter basket for him to fill. 
Crinkled pastel crepe paper is easily taped 
around the top and hm rims and the handle 
of fruit baskets. Decorate with paper flowers 
fastened with green Mystik. 


10. Mother can have a long-lasting carnation 
for Mother's Day. Make the petals of pink or 
white crepe paper and fasten to a wire stem 
with green Mystik Tape. Adjust the petals. 


11. Give Mother a holder to keep her recipes. 
Cut down a small box or make one of your own. 
Use a Mystik color that harmonizes with her 
kitchen for binding, trimming, and labeling. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


A Flower and Gift 


for Mother 


Catalog Number Width and Length 


115 3% in. x 108 in. 
125 3, in. x 108 in. 
150 1'4 in. x 108 in. 
116 % in. x 540 in 
126 3, in. x 540 in 
151 144 in. x 540 in. 


White, Black, Brown, Blue, Green, 
Red, Grey, Wine, Pastel Green, 
Pastel Blue, Tan, Yellow, Pink. 


Is Available in Many 
Colors and Sizes 


Order from Your Regular Supplier 
REPRINTS 


of this four-page section of classroom activifies are available, 
one copy to a teacher, without cost. Supervisors, principals, and 


superintendents may order in quantity for their teachers. 


Write 


Reci pes 


An Easter Basket for the 
Bunny fo Fill 


A George Washington 
String Holder 


A Log Cabin for 
Lincoln's Birthday 


Catalog Number Width and Length 


712 2 in. x 108 in. 
713 3 in. x 108 in. 
74 4 in. x 108 in. 
772 2 in. x 540 in. 
773 3 in. x 540 in. 
774 4 in. x 540 in. 


White, Black, Brown, Blue, 
Red, Green, Wine. 


a. _ MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS . . . 2635 North Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois _ 
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Girls and Boys 


Section 


HOW SEEDS TRAVEL 


Ethel Hulslander 


POPCORN TREAT 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


A FARM PUZZLE 


Bertha R. Hudelson 


Rearrange the jumbled words be- 
low to tell how seeds travel. 
1. When a dandelion seed sails 
through the air it looks like a tiny 
(aruchapet). 
2. Each seed of the maple, elm, and 
ash trees has a (rorpellep) on it. 
3. The wind carries the pod of the 
locust tree across the snow like a 
tiny (gabognot). 
4. When the ripe seed pod of a 
touch-me-not is pinched the seeds 
(pumj) out of their pod. 
5. A tumbleweed is an acrobat who 
scatters his seeds by turning (sharp- 
ginnds) across a field. 


FUN WITH OLD RECORDS 


Ida M. Pardue 


You can make many useful items 
from old phonograph records. Hold 
a record under a hot-water tap or 
put it in a pan of hot water for a 
few seconds. It will get limp and 
you can bend it into any shape you 
wish. (Be careful not to burn your 
fingers.) Then hold it under cold 
water and it will harden again. 

It is easy to shape a bowl for 
holding fruit or a jar of flowers. 
If you 2re not too clever with your 
hands, press the soft record inside 
a bowl and it will follow the shape 
of the bowl. Flute the edges like 
piecrust or make big scallops. 


SEED PICTURES 


Helen Houston Boileau 


The first thing you must do when 
making seed pictures is to gather all 
the different kinds of small, dry 
seeds that you can find. 

Draw a large, simple picture on 
plain, white cardboard. Paint one 
section of the picture with plain 
shellac, then quickly sprinkle on the 
seeds you have selected for that sec- 
tion. The shellac, when dry, will 
hold the seeds firmly in place. 

When the first section has dried, 
paint another part and add seeds. 
Continue until all parts are filled 
with different seeds. 


Almost everyone likes popcorn, 
buttered, in popcorn balls, or in 
candy. Here is a new way to fix 
popcorn. To the freshly popped 
corn quickly add butter and salt 
and over it grate nippy cheddar 
cheese. Serve while still warm. To 
save washing dishes, you can put 
the popcorn on squares of wax pa- 
per and fasten the four corners 


hobo style. 


Hidden in each sentence is the 
name of a farm crop. 
1. Jimmy likes fried chicken. See 
how he ate it! 
2. Mary’s little yellow duck floats 
on the pond. 
3. Bill will try ever so hard to weed 
the garden. 
4. Mac or Ned must go after the 
cows. 
5. Jane visited Martha yesterday. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 
in This Halloween Picture 


There are at least twenty-five mistakes in this picture. Can you find them all? 


FuL REST 
PIECETUL, 


. 
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PUMPKIN FACES 


Althea Crowder 


A SPOOKY PARTY 
Joseph Charles Salak 


Pumpkin faces are fun to make 
for Halloween decorations. Fold a 
4” square of orange paper in half 
and cut out the head. Add eyes of 
yellow and black and a red mouth 
and nose. Hats, ties, and hair are 
made by folding paper in half once 
and then cutting. 

You can put your faces on Hal- 
loween party invitations or favors 
or add 2 name to each one you make 
and use them as place cards. 


A DOLL'S BEDSPREAD 


Dorothy Mansur 


A spread for your doll’s bed can 
be made from an old piece of sheet- 
ing and some white half-inch cotton 
tape. Cut the spread either just as 
wide as the bed or wide enough to 
hang to the floor on each side and 
about 2” longer than the bed. Turn 
up a ':” hem on both sides and on 
the bottom on the right side of the 
spread. At the top edge, make a 
1'.” hem. With three strands of 
colored embroidery floss, sew the 
tape over the raw hem edges, mak- 
ing a stitch like an x. 


Are you planning to have a Hal- 
loween party? Here are all sorts 
of weird decorations and things to 
do for fun. 

Fasten a large sheet on the wall 
at one end of the room. Here and 
there on it, hang grotesque masks 
by stout cords attached to the 
wigs. Put a ribbon at each neck. 
Faces are powdered white and have 
red ink drops splashed around the 
throat. Floor lamps with blue lights 
in the sockets may be draped with 
white cloth, masks, and wigs. Cat, 
witch, and pumpkin cutouts can be 
decorated with luminous paint. 

When your guests arrive, have 
them greeted by someone dressed as 
a ghost and holding a glove filled 
with wet bran. Each visitor must 
shake the glove as he enters. A dress 
model is made up as an old woman 
with her head, a jack-o’-lantern, 
resting at her feet on the floor. Lead 
the guests one at a time into the 
room and have each one pick up the 
head and place it on the model. As 
this is done, a hidden helper gives a 
low mournful groan. As the guest 
sits down, another hidden helper 
touches his face with a piece of 
wet fur. 

After this introduction to Hal- 
loween horror, guests move to an- 
other room where cards containing 
names of birds for the girls and ani- 
mals for the boys are spread on the 
floor. The guests scramble for them. 
Each takes just one apiece, and pins 
the card on his clothes. He is then 
called by the name of that bird or 
animal for the rest of the evening. 

Place marshmallows in a basin of 
flour and apples in a tub of water 
for dunking. Hang doughnuts from 
the ceiling for’blindfolded guests to 
catch and eat. 

Songs can be sung or records 
played for dancing. Serve refresh- 
ments before anyone has to leave. 


The Riddle Box 


What can you fill « barrel with to 

make it lighter? 

Once I grew upon a vine 

Out in the summer sun, 

Now in the dark with eyes that shine 
I help make Halloween fun. 

Why was it so dark during the 
Middle Ages? 

If you were locked in a house with 
nothing except a piano, how could 
you get out? 

What is always behind time? 

He does not seem to like the light 

But always seeks the gloom; 

And calls and calls, “To who? To 
who?” 


When he should say, “To whom?” 


What can go up the chimney down 
but cannot go down the chimney up? 


WHO WAS IT? 


Sheila Bane 


My first is in ice and also in chill. 

My second’s in wish but isn’t in 
will, 

My third is in band and also in arm. 

My fourth is in bad but isn’t in 
harm. 

My fifth is in write and also in pen. 

My sixth is in male but isn’t in men. 

My seventh’s in glad and also in 
glee. 

My eighth is in saw but isn’t in see. 

By whole is a queen who furnished 
three ships 

To help a great sailor make famous 


trips. 


Sam and Sue Travel with Uncle Dic 


(WE COME UP HERE WAN THE STATION 
IN THE WINTER TO 24 HOURS A Day TO 
FEED THE STARVING WATCH FOR FIRES. 


UNCLE DICK TAKES SAM AND SUE 
TO VISIT A RANGER AT ROCKY 
MT, NATIONAL PARK IN COLORADO. 


414 


ANIMALS, 


TRAIL RIDGE ROAD 12,163 FEET 
HIGH AT CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


{ 
<= 


LONG 


S PEAK 14,255 FEET HIGH 


¢ WEVER SUMMER MOUNTAINS 


RANGERS USE PARACHUTES TO 
GET TO FOREST FIRES QUICKLY. 
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A LEAF RACE 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


Any number of people can play 
this game. Each player must get a 
leaf and an old cardboard tablet 
back to use as a fan. 

Two goal lines are decided upon 
and marked. All players place their 
leaves just in front of one line. At 
a signal all start fanning their 
leaves toward the opposite goal. 
The first player to get his leaf across 
the line is the winner. 


Robert Stoliberg 


A GUN THAT SHOOTS AIR BULLETS 


Most guns are dangerous because 
they shoot bullets of lead or steel. 
Such guns are not to play with. 
But here is a kind of gun that is 
perfectly safe because it shoots bul- 
lets of air. It is very easy to make. 
You can have a lot of fun with it— 


A WITCH PUZZLE FOR HALLOWEEN 
Virginia Gifford 


9. FATHER. 
SWEET ROLL. 


14. WHAT REO TRAFFIC 
LIGHT MEANS. 


SISTER OF ONES PARENT. 


\O-LITTLE DEMON. 
12. WE. 
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and you can learn some science at 
the same time. 

All you need in order to make this 
“gun” is an empty cardboard oat- 
meal box, as shown below. Remove 
the cover and carefully cut a round 
hole exactly in the center. Use a 
penny as a pattern for this hole. Be 
sure to make the hole perfectly 
round, and with neat, smooth edges. 
Now put the cover back on the box. 

When you want to shoot this “air 
gun,” strike it sharply on the center 
of the closed end. You can do this 
with a small stick, or you can snap 
it with your finger or thumb. When 
you do this, a puff of air will come 
out the hole in the other end. Of 
course you cannot see this “air bul- 
let,” but you can see what it does. 
This puff of air will make tiny 
scraps of paper flutter, or will even 
put out a small flame. If you prac- 
tice, you can put out a candle a few 
feet away. Perhaps a group of chil- 
dren can make several of these air 
guns. You can have a contest to see 
who can shoot the farthest and who 


has the best aim. 


smooth round hole 
in one end of box 


If you could actually see this “air 
bullet,” it would look like a ring of 
air moving through the room. Ac- 
tually, it is very much like the 
smoke rings that grownups some- 
times blow with cigarette smoke. 
You can make your air gun shoot 
smoke rings too. To do this, remove 
the cover and fill the box with 
smoke from a burning piece of rag 
or damp paper. Then quickly re- 
place the cover and shoot your gun. 
You can see the smoke bullet curl- 
ing through the air. 

Now that you have made smoke 
rings for yourself, you know more 
about how they are formed. When 
smoke or air is forced through a 
smooth round hole, it forms a ring 
which moves through the air for 
quite a distance. Sometimes, when 
the air is very still, a steam locemo- 
tive produces giant smoke rings 
from its smokestack. 

See what fun you can have with 
this simple scientific toy—a home- 
made gun that shoots bullets of air. 
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2. TENTH MONTH — ABBY. 


HOW STEADY IS YOUR HAND? 
Harry J. Miller 


Would you like to make a little 
machine that will test how steady 
your nerves are? The picture shows 
such a machine. To test your steadi- 
ness, you hook the brass handle 
around the crooked upright wire 
and then move it to the opposite end 
of the wire without touching the 
wire. The electric bulb will light 
if you fail. 

To make this nerve-testing ma- 
chine use a 4” x 5” block of wood 
\.” thick for the base. Sandpaper it 
smooth. From a piece of tin make a 
clamp for the flashlight cell. Punch 
a hole at each end for the holding 
screws. Use this to clamp a flash- 
light cell to the base. 

With sandpaper, shine up a wire 
coat hanger and make some zigzag 
bends in it. Bend a hook at each end 
and put two wood screws in them to 
fasten the wire to the base. 

Before tightening the screw at 
one end, slip the bare end of a 6” 
piece of bell wire under it. Then 
tighten the screw. Fasten the other 
end of the bell wire to the bottom of 
the cell with liquid solder. 


Johnny: Grandpa, can you help me 
with this problem? 

Grandpa: 1 could, son, but I don't 
think it would be right. 

Johnny: I don’t suppose it would, but 
will you try anyway? 


Mother: I can’t find my door key. 

Tommy: I know how you can get in. 

Mother: How? 

Tommy: Just keep running around 
and around the house. 

Mother: What good would that do? 

Tommy: Pretty soon you'll be all in. 
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Time lo Smile 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 


Screw a flashlight bulb into a 
socket and fasten the socket to the 
base with screws. Get a piece of bell 
wire 12” long, bare each end for '.”, 
and wrap one end around a brass 
hook or screw eye. Put a little liquid 
solder around the wire and hook 
and let it dry. 

Poke the wire through a small 
spool and force one end of the hook 
into it. Wrap the other bare end of 
this wire around one of the connect- 
ing screws on the socket. 

Lastly, fasten one end of a piece 
of the bell wire to the cell, and at- 
tach the other end to the second 
connecting screw on the socket. 


Ed: Can you tell five things that con- 
tain milk? 

Anne: Sure! Butter, cheese, ice cream 
—and two cows. 


— 
Old lady: Are you a little boy or a 
little girl? 
Child: What else could I be? 


Doctor: Were you hurt while you were 
on the football team? 

Jim: No, sir; while the football team 
was on me, 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

This morning Agnes and I were 
listening to the radio and we heard 
that a large barn burned down be- 
cause some boys had been playing 
with matches near the haystack. 
Agnes and I agreed that those boys 
weren’t very patriotic. We need to 
conserve our raw materials, and 
nothing is as wasteful as a fire. 

All of a sudden Agnes got an idea. 
She stopped right in the middle of 
drinking her milk and didn’t even 
wait to wipe her whiskers. “Let’s 
have a contest to celebrate Fire Pre- 
vention Week,” she said. “‘Let’s give 
five beautiful books for the best set 
of rules on how to prevent fires.” 
So! Make your entry very neat, be 
sure all the words are correctly 
spelled, and mail it no later than 
October 15, the last day of Fire Pre- 
vention Week. 

Address your envelopes to Aunt 
Grace, F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, New York. Be sure to 
write your name and address, and 
your grade. 

Affectionately, 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I just got a new book, Puss in 
Boots. I noticed that Puss wore 
boots and walked on his hind legs. 
Can Agnes do that? 

Billie Burke, Missouri 


Agnes can, but she doesn’t like to. 
She says it really hurts a cat to walk 
on its hind legs. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

We are starting our Aunt Grace 
Club again this year. Will you write 
us a special letter to read at the 
Club Meeting? We enjoyed the let- 
ter we received last year. 

Alice Filbert, Texas 


I am sending you the letter today, 
Alice. Ill be glad to do the same for 
any other Aunt Grace Club that 
would like a special letter. Just 
send your request on a post card. 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Song the United Nations 


Words and Music by Ruth Peterson 


ritard 
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free- dom we. stand: Free - dom from want; from fear; Free-dom to speak and pray— Each 
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col-or orcreed— We'll work to-geth-er, Broth-ers all are we, In our love for lib - er - ty. 
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Velma E., 


We are going to tell a story—really just for you 


The story of Columbus. Our histories say it is true! 


When Columbus lived long ago, away in Italy, 

He liked to play with boats, and watch the ships at sea. 
He heard the sailors sav they thought the earth was flat. 
But, as the ships sailed in and out, Columbus doubted that. 
“The sea is flat, and ships that sail too far.” he heard men say 
“Fall off the edge, and dragons eat them every day!” 
“Since masts are first to be seen, and last to go away, 

I think the earth is round,’ Columbus dared to say. 

To find rich India in the East where we get silks and tea, 
I could sail west, 
He asked the King and Queen of Spain and they said, “Yes, 
We will plan to outfit three ships that are very grand, 

The Pinta, Nifia, and Santa Maria, if vou will 


Claim for Spain some of the distant new land.” 


he said, “if I had ships to sail the sea.” 


For weeks and weeks they sailed along in 1492, 

Until the sailors came to be a discontented crew. 

“Throw Columbus overboard,” said those who wished to shirk. 
But he exclaimed, “Sail on, and on,” and sent them back to work. 
Chen looking up in the bright blue sky, 

Thev saw some big white sea gulls fly. 

Upon the water they saw some leaves from a tree. 

Columbus said, “I know land near here must be.” 

One morning when the sun came up they had their doubts no more, 
For they had sailed safely to a strange new shore, 

Phev found some red men there when they began to explore, 

And we have called them Indians for evermore. 

No doubt Columbus was happy. He said as he knelt on the sand, 
“For the King and Queen of Spain, I claim all this land. 


SUBJECTS 
OF 


The Story of Columbus 


A SHADOW PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Zimmerman 


Teacher, Third Grade, Publie School. Crystal City, Missouri 


HE problem of giving a 
T program which would be 
an outgrowth of room activ- 
itv, educational as well as 
entertaining, was solved by 
our class when they decided 
to shadow-play the story of 
Columbus. 

The children were enthusi- 
After 


reading the story of Columbus 


astic about the project. 


in the various available sourc- 
es, the children retold it, and 
points to be enacted were 
Since rhymed 
speeches are easy to memorize, 


written down. 


these facts were written in 
rhyme. We used the short 
Verses given on this page. 

The question of what char- 
acters and scenery to make 
was settled by deciding which 
points in the story were to be 
played. 

Cutting the figures for the 
shadows required great 
amount of practice with news- 
print. When the desired effect 
was obtained, the newsprint 
silhouette was used as a pattern 
to make the object on oak tag. 
Oak tag is stiff enough to 
stand, and is easy to cut. 


The Voyage 


Words and Music by Lillie M. Jordan 


This proved to be a thor- 
oughly enjoyable activity. Chil- 
dren found satisfaction in 
creating simple outline charac- 
ters without detail. This was 
possible fer even those with 
only a little artistic ability, 

Different casts were used to 
play the story. In this way 
every child in class tested his 
ability at performing by mak- 
ing shadows, and also by speak- 
ing. ‘The speakers stood on 
either side of the shadow screen. 
The actors, behind the screen, 
held the appropriate figure 
near the screen so that the 
shadow was sharply outlined. 
The attention of the actors had 
to be constantly fixed on the 
figures to manipulate them at 
the correct time so as to pro- 
duce the desired effect. Exam- 
ples of the figures used in pre- 
senting our story of Columbus 
are included. See page 86. | 

Our study of Columbus, cli- 
maxed by the shadow play, 
provided many opportunities 
for growth in social habits, and 
improvement in mental atti- 
tudes. ‘The project developed 
interest Continued on page 86) 


SHADOW PICTURES 


1. Columbus standing; holding 
flag on staff, 
2. Columbus sitting and watch- 


ing ship sail across sea. 


Stramht piece of paper 6” 


Sail on, sail on - ward, Co-Jlum-bus! Your ships still proud - ly _ ride, So 


high “AcCTOSS half of screen, to rep- 
resent ocean, and boat on it. 
4. Dragon and ship falling off 


the edge of the sea. 


a Ships coming into view with 


. frailand far from their home - land, The o-cean so vast and wide. Sail 
6. Ships disappearing from 
view, masts showing last $ + 
of king and queen. v al 
‘Three ships moving slowi 
Birds sailing across skv. 
10. Leaves floating near ships 
ll. Sun coming up between 
on ev - er west, Onyour  glo-ri-ous™quest, Fear - ing not wind or tide. 


trees and ship at sea 


12. Indians moving near trees. 


13. Columbus kneeling with 


Wil 


flag, claiming land for Spain. 
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ROADS 
Rachel Field 


A road might lead to anywhere 
To harbor towns and quays, 
Or to a witch's pointed house, 
Hidden by bristly trees. 
It might lead past the tailor’s 
door, 
Where he sews with needle and 
thread; 
Or by Miss Pim’s, the milliner’s 
With her hats for every head. 
It might be a road to a great 
dark cave, 
With treasure and gold piled 
high; 
Or a road with a mountain tied 
to its end, 
Blue-humped against the sky. 
Oh, a road might lead to any- 
where, 
To Mexico or Maine; 
But then it might just fool you, 
and 
Lead you back home again! 


SOME ONE 
Walter de la Mare 


Someone came knocking 
At my wee, small door; 
Someone came knocking, 
I'm sure sure; 
I listened, I opened, 
I looked to left and right, 
But nought there was a-stirring 
In the still dark night; 
Only the busy beetle 
Tap-tapping in the wall, 
Only from the forest 
The screech-owl’s call, 
Only the cricket whistling 
While the dewdrops fall, 
So I know not who came knock- 
ing, 
At all, at all, at all. 


sure 


GLIMPSE IN AUTUMN 


Jean Starr Untermeyer 


Ladies at a ball 
Are not so fine as these 
Richly brocaded trees 
That decorate the fall. 


They stand against a wall 

Of crisp October sky, 

Their plumed heads held high, 
Like ladies at a ball. 


HOMES 
Clara Lundie Crawford 


I took a walk the other day and 
Noticed homes along the way. 
A squirrel popped his small brown 
head 
From out a hollow tree, 
And all along the way I felt 
His bright eyes watching me. 
A bunny darted out, surprised 
From home beneath the 
ground, 
And as he hopped, his little feet 
Made not a single sound. 
And just ahead I saw a thrush 
Fly down into his nest, 


his 


lor every creature there’s a home 
But I like mine the best! 


27 
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THE AMBITIOUS MOUSE 


John Farrar 


If all the world were candy 
And the sky were frosted cake, 
Oh, it would be a splendid job 
For a mouse to undertake! 


To eat a path of sweetmeats 
Through candy forest aisles 
Explore the land of Pepper-mint 


Stretched out for miles and miles. 


To gobble up a cloudlet, 

A little cup-cake star, 

To swim a lake of liquid sweet 
With shores of chocolate bar. 


But best of all the eating 

Would be the toothsome fat 

Triumphant hour of mouse- 
desire, 

To eat a candy cat! 


“If a poem is worthy at all, it isn’t tough—it 
is frail and exquisite, a mood, a moment of sud- 
den understanding, a-cobweb which falls apart at 
a clumsy touch.” —Blanche Jennings Thompson 


THE STAR 


Marjorie Barrows 


When the night climbs up our 
hill 

And all the world is very still, 

A little star away up high 

Is staring at me from the sky. 


It hangs alone up in the air, 

And when I see it shining there 
A something in me sort of sings 
And then I always wonder things. 


I wonder how it likes to see 

A far-off little girl like me, 

And how the world looks, up so 
far, 

And how it feels to be a star., 


J 


THE HORSESHOE 
Edna St. Vineent Millay 


Wonder horseshoe 
went. 

Up and down, up and down, 

Up and past the monument, 


Maybe into town. 


where this 


Wait a minute. “Horseshoe, 
How far have you been?” 
Says it’s been to Salem 

And halfway to Lynn, 


Wonder who was in the team. 
Wonder what they saw. 

Wonder if they passed a bridge— 
Bridge with a draw. 


Says it went from one bridge 
Straight upon another. 

Says it took a little girl 
Driving with her mother. 


Permission to reprint these poems has been obtained from the following: Arthur 
S. Pederson, for “Roads” from The Pointed People; Henry Holt & Co., for “Some 
One” from Rhymes and Verses; Collected Poems for Children, copyright 1947; 
The Viking Press, Inc., for “Glimpse in Autumn” from Love and Need, copyright 
1921 by B. W. Huebsch, Inc., and 1940 by author; the author, for “Homes” originally 
published in Storytime; Yale University Press, for “The Ambitious Mouse,” from 
Songs for Parents; the auchor, for “The Star”; Brandt & Brandt, for “The Horse- 
shoe,” from Poems Selected for Young People, published by Harper & Bros., copy- 
right 1923 by the author; Houghton Mifflin Co., for “Conversation” from A Little 
Freckled Person; G. P. Putnam's Sons, for “What Am I?” from Hop! Skip! Jump! 
copyright 1934 by author; Wilcox & Foilett Co., for “The New Moon” from Songs 
from around the Toadstool Table; the author, for “Black and Gold.” 
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CONVERSATION 


Mary Carolyn Davies 


In proper sentences of purr 
And monosyllables of mews 
When I have told my news to 

her, 
My kitten tells me kitten 
news. 


WHAT AM I? 
Dorothy Aldis 


‘They chose me from my brothers: 
“That's the 

Nicest one,” they said, 

And they carved me out a face 
and put a 

Candle in my head; 


And they set me on the doorstep. 
Oh, the 

Night was dark and wild; 

But when they lit the candle, 
then I 


Smiled! 


THE NEW MOON 


Rowena Bastin Bennett 


The little new moon was pettish 
and proud. 

With her silver-sharp horns she 
tore up a cloud, 

With her wide-open mouth she 
swallowed a star, 

And she ventured away from the 
heavens so far 

That, SWISH! she was caught 
in the net of a tree 

Where she had to remain 
the dawn set her free. 


till 


BLACK AND GOLD 


Nancy Byrd Turner 


Everything is black and gold, 
Black and gold, tonight; 

Yellow pumpkins, yellow moon, 
Yellow candlelight; 

Jet-black cat with golden eyes, 
Shadows black as ink, 

Firelight blinking in the dark 
With a yellow blink. 

Black and gold, black and gold, 
Nothing in between 

When the world turns black and 

gold, 

Then it’s Halloween! 
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THREE CHORAL READINGS 
: to Dramatize Fall Nature Study 


eMarion (. “Palin 
Teachers who have had no experience with choral readings, as 


well as those who use them regularly, will find the ones on this ‘ 


page easy and effective. They will be enjoyed in the classroom or SEEDS— 
at an assembly program. \ large number of children can take yee ‘ 
i « part, or just a few The lines may be assigned to the characters as Oh! Thanks for your he Ip! If they ll bury a fe Ww 


indicated, but other choral groupings and solo parts can be worked In hollows and ruts. 
out, 


apparent. 


The maples can use 


Opportunities to tie in with art work, as well as science, are ' . . : BIRDS ‘4 
A group might create a choral poem on a similar theme. ; 


Vheir broad spreading wings 
For floats, 
The iris and cattails 
And violets blue 


We'll be glad to help out 
lor we are strong, too, 
So please tell us, Seeds, 


if they choose. 


Are hiding the winter 
through. 
And I have no food. 
all the 
CHILDREN 
Oh, dear, 
FROG 
Don't 


spring [ll come out 


So Tll sleep 
while. 

you will grow very thin! 
worry, the 


my pets; in 


Just’ as fat as when I went in. 


¥ 
New 


SEEDS 
New places live, 
New places live, 


All the seeds want 

New places live. 

We are ready to grow 

But it’s crowded, we ay, 

Around our old home s, 

So we're going away 

We would like to have help 

On the way as we go, 

Until we can find 

Good places to grow, 
WIND 


I am very strong 
And if you trust me, 
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Slae 


am asleep 
And I shall be safe resting there. 
CHILDREN 
And where is this wonderful, 
warm winter home 
Of which you ar 
FROG 
It is under the 
the mud 


At the bottom of Lily Pad Pond. 


fe 

Sto Lives 


¢ plainly so fond? 


roots and under 


rll carry you far 
Over 
SEEDS 


grass, bush, and tree. 
‘The dandelion seed 

And the gray thistles might 
Be glad of your help 
With their parachutes light. 
The poppies are 
And the 


They will be very glad 


small 

columbines, too. 

To be 
WATER 

Perhaps M small seed 


carried by you. 


Could journey with me 
As onward | flow 
Down to the great sea. 
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And 


CHILD 
Little birds, where do you go 
When all the ground is white with 


snow, 
When ice 
lake 
And old Jack Frost is wide awake? 
Where do you go, Sparrows? 
ENGLISH SPARROWS 
To the south most sparrows fly 


is thick on stream and 


And feast on seeds when winter's 
nigh; 
We English sparrows stay right 
here 
And eat whatever we find near. 
CHILD 
Do you stay here, too, Swallows? 
SWALLOWS 
‘To warm and sunny lands we go 
When autumn 
blow, 
We like to be where insects fly 
about the sky. 
do go, 


winds begin to 


In swarms, at dusk, 
Where 


CHILD 
Whip-poor-wills: 
WHIP-POOR-WILLS 
We hear the first shrill, 
blast 
south we fly 
past; 
We go where 
and still; 


you 


chilling 
till 


winter's 


nights are warm 


There we whip some other Will 


i That live near your banks Just what birds can do. 
Can go sailing with you. SEEDS 
ANIMALS You can take luscious cherries 
Perhaps we could take And eat their red suits, 
4 Some seeds strong and tough, Then throw down the seeds 
But please, not the weak ones By fences and roots. 
‘ CHILDREN CHILDREN As we're a bit rough. The rest of the seeds 
ti Why are you saving good-by to Won't vou be verv cold) when SEEDS Must travel alone 
¥ your friends, chilly days come The burdocks and sticktight And find their new homes 
* Mr. Frog of Fallen Log Lane? And you lie fast asleep your And others like these By ways of their own. 
a FROG bed? Will grasp your fur tightly So, touch-me-not, jump 
t I'm off to my winter home, coz) FROG As you run through the trees. As far as you will; 
Br 4 and warm, I have a soft blanket of mud, The squirrels can carry And .ttumbleweed, scatter 
_ § Until summer is here once again warm and thick The acorns and nuts Your seeds down the hill. 
“4, r CHILDREN And Pll pull it up over my head. 
ee Why must you leave us for so CHILDREN 
long a time? Oh, please, Mr. Frog, don't do = 
7 i Kind Mr. Frog, tell us, please do. that! Don't do that! ph. : 
FROG You will smother without any air. 
; Because all the bugs and mosqui- FROG Where Do > Birds . 
toes and flies I'll breathe very littl when I 


cHILD- Do you go south, too, 
Chickadees? 
CHICKADEES 
Ot all the lands south, east, or 
west 
Northern lands are far the best. 
Since in winter seeds are wet 
Please leave some food that we 
can get. 
cHILD—Shall I leave some food 


for you, too, Ducks? 

pucks—No, no. 
We like our daily swim and so 
We fly far down to Mexico, 
Where in warm and sunny bays 


We swim while you have winter 
days. 
cHILD—Where do you go, 
Crows? 
CROWS 
We dislike the southland’s heat, 


So stop when we find food to eat; 

Then back we fly the first spring 
day 

Our nests to build and eggs to lav. 

CHILD 

Such clever birds! I worried so 

How you would live through ice 
and snow, 

And now I find each feathered 
one 

Knows what to do till winter's 
done. 
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INDIAN CEREMONIES —An All-School Program 


Lenore Swearingen 


We at Cedar Hill decided to experiment with one unit 
for the entire school. Indications pointed to a widespread 
interest in Indians, so we built a program around Indian 
ceremonies. Each grade prepared one ritual, an arrange- 
ment providing for each class's igdependence of preparation 
without sacrificing the unity of theme. 


The first grades, dressed as rows of tasseled corn, flitting butterflies, 
and watchful Indians, enjoyed acting out the Butterfly Dance. 


The sixth grade performed 
the False-Face Dance Ritual 


As they gave the Sunrise Ceremony, the fourth grades showed 
that they appreciated the religious feelings which Indians have. 
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Music Teacher, Cedar Hill School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


Related activities included reading, picture study, discus- 
sion, music, folk dancing, and art. 
making costumes decorated with Indian designs, and totem 
poles, tepees, and masks. 

This whole-school enterprise provided valuable and enjoy- 
able learning experiences for everyone. 


The art projects included 


With the spirit of Indian braves the 
fifth grades entered into the War Danze. 


A hunting ceremony (not illustrated) was cho- 
sen by the third grades for the assembly program. 


Shuffling Feet Dance, the second grades panto- 


After the “squaws” had done the 
Many children had seen these features in the movies. 


mimed a marriage ceremony. 


All classes contributed to the advertisement of the 
A few drummers are seen in this picture. 
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“When “Tig Mountain Sent “Rain 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CHARACTERS 
SAH-TAH-ME—A Southwest Indian 
PIKOWA—Sah-tah-me’s mother. . 
oroota—His grandmother. 
Kee-we-tan—His grandfather. 
BLACK WING A puppet crow. 
MOHELA—Sah-tah-me’s sister. 
neighbor woman. 
MEEKO 
MOTOMA 
OO-LA 
HIACOMA— Sah-tah-me’s father. 
HOSH-Ki— Medicine man. 
SNAKE PRIESTS — Several. 
READER 


Indian boys. 


Propuction Nores 
See suggestions following the play. 
Scene | 
The curtain opens on an out- 
door scene near the entrance to a 
pueblo in Arizona. It is early 


morning and 
household are occupied with vari- 


members of the 


ous kinds of work, as scraping the 
hair from a_ deerskin, making 
prayer and time sticks, weaving, 
making pottery and _ baskets. 
Pikowa kneels in front of the 
metate and grinds corn. As she 
works she croons to her baby, who 
swings in his cradle near by. The 
occasional “Caw! Caw!” of Black 
Wing, the crow, is heard. 
PIKOWA-Sah-tah-me, my son! 


The Sun Father is up. Do you 


Ruth I. Thomas 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lake Bluff School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


not hear the birds’ merry song? 
Black Wing is calling, ““Arise, and 
shake those lazy bones!” 

BLACK WING Caw-caw! Caw- 
caw! 

SAH-TAH-ME-—-See, I’m up now; 
Mother! Caw-caw! and good 
morning to you, Black Wing' 

He looks abeut.) Where is my 
father? Has he gone on the rab- 


bit hunt without me? 
ised to take me. 

orooLa—Your father does not 
forget a promise. He has gone to 
the mesa to loosen the dry earth 
in the cornfields. The Sun Priest 
says that the Thunder Bird will 
bring the good rains soon. I 
do not know what will happen if 
the corn does not ripen. 


He prom- 


Courtesy, New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 


These Rainbow Dancers are from San Juan Pueblo. 
galia and postures may help you with the dance in this play. 


Their re- 


Sudian “Rain Dance and 


CHORAL POEM AND DANCE STEPS 


He Rain Dance and Chant may 
be done together or separately, 

The choral should — be 
chanted to the rhythm of the drum 
beating four beats to a measure 
The first accented word of each 
line should be spoken with the 
strong first drum beat of each 
measure. Each line should be al- 
lowed four beats. Part I of the 
dance should be synchronized with 
Part I of the poem. At the end, 
have the word rain repeated as 
long as necessary. 

Any number of dancers may be 
used. They may wear swimming 
trunks and a colored feather head- 
band, and have their faces, upper 
arms, and chests painted with 
Indian designs. Each may carry a 
homemade Indian rattle. 

The dance is done in single file 
in a circle around a campfire. A 
bov with a good sense of timing 
should be chosen to beat the 
rhythm. A large refuse can turned 
upside down and two good-sized 
tree. branches used as drumsticks 
mav be used to get a tom-tom ef- 
fect. As the dance progresses, the 
tempo increases until at the end it 
is as fast as the drurmmer and danc- 
ers can go. End with a war whoop 


poem 


Helen B. Shick 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Harding School, Carnegie, Pennsylvania 


PART I. 

Pom, pom, pom, pom,* 
Great Spirit in the sky, 
Heed us, hear our cry. 
Pom, pom, pom, pom,* 
We need rain, 
Wonderful rain, 

We need rain, 
Wonderful rain. 

Rain, rain, rain, rain.* 
PART IL. 

Send it splashing, 

Over our fields. 
Splash-splash, splash-splash.* 
PART Ill. 

Our corn is dying, dying, 
Heed our crying, crying, 
Bow shoo! Boohoo !* 
Sprinkle our earth 


With clean cool rain, 
Rain, rain, rain, rain.* 
The fish need rain, 
The trees need rain, 
The squaws want rain, 
The braves waut rain. 
PART IV. 

North wind sighing, 
Sighing. South wind 
Crying, crying, 
“Give us rain.” 
East wind moaning, 
West wind 


Groaning, groaning, 
* 


* 


Moaning. 


“Give us rain!” 
Great Spirit in the sky, 
Heed us, hear our cry. 
Rain, rain, rain, rain.* 


( Asterisks indicate lines to repeat.) 


EprrontaL Note: From the Tom Tom 
Record Co., Box 1493, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, records of authentic Indian 
songs, chants, and dances may be ob- 


tained. Some of the records are: 
“Squaw Dance Song,” “Harvest Dance 
Song,” “Butterfly Dance Song,” “Song 
of the Rain Races.” 
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SAH-TAH-ME— Where can it be? 


Now where did I leave it? Where 
is my time stick? (The stick drops 
at his feet.) Why, here it is!) So 
you had it, my Black Wing. Be- 
cause you did not fly away with 
it, you shall have corn. He 
throws a few kernels of corn to 
the bird; then counts notches on 
his time stick.) One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven. Yes, this is 
the day I go with my father to 
hunt the rabbit. Where is my 
rabbit stick that Grandfather 
made for me? I am sure I left it 
by the door. Or, did I practice 
with it behind the pueblo? 

PrIkOWA~ It is always the same. 
“Now where is my rabbit stick? 
Where is my katcina doll? Where 
is my bow? Where is my time 
stick?” It is not good, my son. It 
is not good. Listen, even Black 
Wing scolds you! 

MOHELA (entering) What are 
you looking for, Sah-tah-me? 

SAH-TAH-ME~ My new rabbit 
stick! Please, Mohela, help me 
find it. I promise I will never 
lose it again. 

MOHELA--I know where it is. 
Walk three long steps and you will 
find it. (Continued on page 82) 


nt 


DANCE STEPS 


Part Step, hop, step, hop to 
1, 2, 3, 4 count. Bend forward at 
hips, head up, elbows bent. Raise 
the left knee and left arm together, 
and the right knee and right arm 
together. 

Part 11.-Four side hops to cach 
measure—hop right, hop left, hop 
right, with feet flat for splashing 
effect, arms raised, and body bend- 
ing cach time in the hop direction. 

Part 111.—Four leaping steps for- 
ward for cach measure. Bend body 
forward. Arm movements here may 
be changed. On “boohoo” exag- 
gerate wiping the eyes. On “sprin- 
kle our earth” raise arms forward 
and lower in a sprinkling motion 
with fingers apart. 

Part 1V.—Kepeat, step and hop 
as done in Part I. Tempo and vol- 
ume increase rapidly until, at the 
end, the dance is as fast as possible. 

Encourage original suggestions 
of some movements which will vary 
the dance. A child who is creative 
can step into the center of the 
circle of dancers and give his own 
interpretation of the dance. 

By means of a hand pump be- 
hind the curtain, water may be 
squirted on the dancers at the end 
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For Teachers of Younger Children 


al por s vour children lher are sore 
Mildred 
Shacklett, like Four Kinds of Wading and 


delhehtful ones pert to autumn by 


Autumn Gk s, is well as others that are 
equall appealin b Marjo Barrows and 
jar a vett. Look thi h the poetry an- 
thok sit r school hbrary and start a per- 

inent list of poems for October to which you 
can w pl sink po- 
ems printed for t level of your class. 


2. Before cool weather requires vour children 


to start wea weat , Caps ! its, empha 
size th r | such r s marked 
with nar tapes te xups when the chil 
dren dress { out r play or for dismissal If 
possibl x " t itherine when parents are 
present how helpful it is to | loth marked 
in th va At th t t is well to ntion 
the 1 ty for } tial ! on the lin- 
ine of boot ud to be w n later of 


dren enl thei ibular laying the 
Finding Game" in which they t h the objects 
in t ‘ which as The thes 
mometer, the easel, the bulletin board, the radi 
itor, a the th tat ar the less fa 
oth s with which the ren should 
b we t n the school ul 
4. This ty f in be varied in the kir 
der rten tl card of the 
child who is t t the desired object. In first 
th written on the black- 
board as they ven so that the children will 
th t letter and the conficuration of the 
wor as tt hear it 
5. Wher ct bine oral language and social 
stuc sa a problem-solvir tivity in which 
community helpers or the family are under dis- 
cu n, for ex le, encourage the children to 
describe the work me by their own fathers. List 
th rious 4} s of workers named and he Ip the 
childret th ortance of the work being 
dor \ t vourself with the work of the 
marents t ne the permanent record card of 
each cl net Then you will be in a 
position to help the child who is uninformed and 
in onl My father works in an office 
Durin ' nt work period the children 
can draw pictures showing men doing various 
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SSS 


types of work. Then the 
pictures can be proper- 
ly labeled and used to 
nake a book for the 
library table. 


8. Be specially careful 


to present new number 


learnings one at a time, 
and always review the 
old before you present 
the new in order to 
avoid confusion. Plan 
CER so that the children 
have ample opportunity 
to handle the objects 
} intended for use in giv- 
ng meaning to number 
> 
9. There should be ac- 
tivities in which you 
Avery wuide the children in 


organizing and reorgan- 
izing objects to show 
that « number can be represented by objects 
grouped in a variety of ways four and one, on 
and four, as well as three and two, two and three 


will make five, for cxample Children enjoy 
grouping seasonal objects which they have drawn 
and cut from oak tae —-such as jack-o'-lanterns, 


or owls, or bats. 


10. You may find some new ideas for use during 
Fire Prevention Weck in a bulletin called Fire 
Safety for Teachers of Primary Grade Phe price 
is $.50 per copy This bulletin was prepared by 
the N.E.A. Commission on Safety Education in 
co-operation with the N.E.A. National Council 
for the Social Studies For tl address see sim- 


lar item on opposite page 


11. Don't forget to send for 
service periodical, P ry Activitie 


enough copies of the 
that each 
of the primary teachers in your school can have 
one All the issues must be sent in one teacher's 
name then she can distribute them to the other 
primary teachers in her building. Forward your 
req at st to The Ed tor, Priv 77) 1 ft tlle » « o 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 East Erie 
Street, Chicaco 11, Hine 


12. As you make plans with vour class for some 


classroom « n honor of Christopher 


Columbus, prepare to tell the story of his life 
briefly in your own words Phen you can stress 
the parts that will be most meaningful to your 
own group of children Emphasize his love o 
ships as a child and his desire to explore when 
he became a man Make 
Queen Isabella's help and the visit of Columbus 
at court After 
points, let them draw or paint the pictures that 
to the story. 


mention of 
the children discuss various 
came to mind as they listened 


15. This is Posture Week Every teacher will 
want to redouble her ¢ rts in helping her pupils 
form habits of good posture It is important to 


provide frequent periods of relaxation This will 


lessen the faticue which leads to poor posture. 
16. Check carefully during vour 
practice period to see that every child 


properly and easily in order to avoid fatigue 


handwriting 


sitting 


which comes)from tension and strain. Teach your 
left-handed children to hold their pencils and 
place their papers correctly so that they will write 
with case and not develop a cramped, awkward 


stvle 


Suggestions’ by Esma Hackett 


17. One excellent third-grade teacher has an es- 
pecially attractive manner of displaying “Signs of 
Fall” as the children bring them into the class- 
room. Seed pods, colored leaves, nuts, and other 
items are mounted on a large sheet of oak tag 
with transparent tape. These three-dimensional 
displays are fastened to an easel after the name 
of each object has been lettered below. 


18. Young children are so fond of playing school 
that it is possible to capitalize on this learning 
situation by providing suitable material for them 
Cards made of 
oak tag with numbers printed on the front and 
a corresponding group of objects drawn on the 
back are a worth-while device The “teacher” 


to use during their free time 


can check the objects on the back as her “pu- 
pil” calls the number on the front of the card 


19, Try to be as consistent as possible in every 
reaction to the pupils in your classroom. Nothing 
creates a greater feeling of instability in young 
children than to have a teacher who is changeable 
and unpredictable in her dealings with them. 


22. It is not too soon to encourag first-grade 
children to become familiar with the family tel- 
ephone number. Write the numbers on the black- 
Then toy tel- 
ephones can be used and a desired number called 


board as the children learn them 


for a conversation This activity provides not 
only an opportunity for discussing telephone eti- 
quette, but it gives practice in re ading numbe rs 
and in carrying on a spontaneous conversation. 


23. Guide your pupils to discuss just what a 
child should do who becomes lost when separated 
from his parents at a fair, an exhibit, or while 
shopping After such a problem has been set up, 
help the children to solve it through a simple 
dramatization. Emphasize the part the policeman 
plays in giving help to children at such times 


24. Even young children should be familiar with 
the UN symbol and have a slight knowledge of 
what is meant by the United Nations 
their understanding this week by showing them 


Increase 
pictures and describing why the members meet 


25. Every child is so keenly interested in animals 
that a brief unit on pets which will correlate 
with social-studies activities about the home and 
family will prove enjovable as well as informa- 
tional. Such a subject is bound to stimulate the 
children to tell some fine oral-language stories 
and to dictate some useful experience charts. 
These can be illustrated with original pictures. 


26. Kindergarten and first-grade children will be 
delighted to bring their toy animals to school for 
a play “pet show.” As a part of the show they 
can tell imaginative stories about each animal 
Later on, truce dese riptive stories may also be told 


29. The group will enjoy drawing and cutting 
out all sorts of large toy animals which can be 
colored as vividly as the children’s fancy dictates 
The completed animals will make an effective 
display on your tackboard 


30. Every child can enjoy making and wearing 
a Halloween mask if his crude attempt is pasted 
on a big paper bag which fits over his head. 
Cut laree holes for eves, nose, and mouth 


31. During Girl Scout Week your third-grade 
girls who belong to the Brownies will enjoy tell- 
ing something about their scouting experiences. 
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OCTOBER 


For Teachers of Older Children 
to Help You in Your Classroom 


1. Now is the time to do some long-range plan- 
ning in preparation for al! the special weeks and 
days which must be mentioned or observed this 
month. The children are sure to speak of both 
Celumbus Day and Halloween, but you may be 
the one to suggest possible activities that can be 
carried on relating to Posture Week, Fire Pre- 
vention Weck, and UN Week. If you intend to 
send for any of the items mentioned here, your 
requests should be mailed very soon in order that 
the material may be at hand to help you and the 
children as you plan together later on. 


2. Before you take your group on an excursion or 
field trip—no matter how short or near the school 
your destination may be—obtain the parents’ per- 
mission and make careful plans with your chil- 
dren so that they will know what is to be expect- 
ed of them, and what they are to look for and see. 


3. Make a special point of going over the entire 
route yourself prior to the time the class makes a 
trip. Then you will be in much better position 
to guide the children so that they will ect the 
maximum benefit from the excursion. You will 
be better prepared to explain about any safety 
measures that must be observed and can familiar- 
ize yourself as well as the children with the names 
of the people whom they are to meet. 


4. If you have a larger class than usual this year, 
it is especially important for you to see that the 
children have plenty of opportunity to work in 
small groups. You can do better teaching this 
way and you will also provide your pupils with 
more chances for individual participation. Your 
less capable children tend to feel but little re- 
sponsibility in a large group when the superior 
pupils carry on the discussions and make all the 
contributions. 


5. Pony Express, by Samuel H. Adams, and 
Wnght Brothers, by Quentin Reynolds, are the 
titles of two books which are bound to appeal to 
the boys in your class. These are from a fine 
group known as the “Landmark Series,” pub- 
lished by Random House. 


8. This is a good time of year to carry on a sci- 
ence unit in which the children explore methods 
of food preservation, especially if you have a can- 
ning, a dehydrating, or a freezing plant near by, 
where your group can watch the processing go- 
ing on. The children may be interested in com- 
paring the modern methods with the old ways 
when meats and fruits were dried or smoked, as 
well as with home canning, salting, and pickling. 


9. For some new material to help you in observ- 
ing Fire Prevention Week, send for a bulletin 
called Fire Safety for Teachers of Intermediate 
Grades. The price is $.50 per copy. Address 
your request to National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


10. One versatile teacher discovered that the 
papier-maché type of egg box, in which the sep- 
aration for each egg is like a small nest, made 
very attractive containers for rocks, minerals, and 
other varieties of small science specimens. The 
children painted the boxes with tempera paints. 
When dry, a bit of cotton was placed in each of 
the twelve sections before the science specimens 
were placed in them and labeled for display. 


11. Among the following activities there may be 
one which will be of special interest to your upper- 
grade boys and girls, encouraging them to share 


ideas and to work together harmoniously as a 
group. Keep a record of local football games 
posted on the bulletin board. Collect pictures of 
leading football players and make a scrapbook. 
List the variety of sports reported daily in the pa- 
pers. Make a simple consumer's guide to show 
best places for buying candy, school supplies, and 
so on, locally. Collect and post reviews of the 
best in movies to see when they are shown at 
local theaters. 


12. When your class is discussing the adventures 
of Christopher Columbus, make full use of a globe 
as well as a flat map to show more vividly how 
the belief which Columbus held about the shape 
of the earth differed from that believed by most 
of the people of his time. If possible, have at hand 
a copy of Christopher Columbus, Discoverer, by 
Alberta Powell Graham (published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press; $1.50). You will probably be 
able to borrow the book from the children’s de- 
partment of your local public library if you do not 
have a copy in your own school librar,. 


15. Have you provided for a little time which 
can be used by your older boys, who play very 
actively during recess periods, for cleaning up be- 
fore they re-enter the classroom? Encourage them 
to carry pocket combs and to use them at this 
time. Many teachers feel that a few minutes can 
be well spent by the entire class in cooling off 
after recess before the regular work is started. 


16. Remember to plan with your group for some 
simple activities which will emphasize good pos- 
ture during this week which is known as National 
Posture Week. 


17. In recent months, during your reading of 
articles and books relating to the teaching pro- 
fession, you may have noticed how frequently 
the term climate is being used to describe the 
general atmosphere of the classroom. According 
to one authority, there are several basic require- 
ments necessary in achieving what is considered 
good “classroom climate.” 


18. Each individual must have a feeling of self- 
respect and there must be mutual respect among 
all children in the group. Interesting worth-while 
activities should be going on in a pleasant envi- 
ronment which will tend to make every child feel 
so much at ease that he will be able to do his 
best in every activity in which he engages, In 
such an atmosphere, pu- 
pils can work together 
co-operatively and will 
learn to think critically 
before making decisions. 


19. Have you made it a 
point to find out just 
what exhibits the muse- 
ums in your city or the 
city nearest you have 
which can be borrowed 
by elementary schools? 
The articles included in 
such displays often aid 
materially in helping 
children become world- 
minded by developing a 
better understanding of 
the people and customs 
in other lands. A desire 
to visit the museum and 
see the other collections 
will also be created. 


22. A source booklet that will be of real help to 
teachers, Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs, has been compiled by Leonard S. 
Kenworthy. It can be supplied by the author if 
ordered from him at Brooklyn College Brook- 
lyn 10, New York. The price is $1.00. 


23. As you collect material on the United Na- 
tions for use with your class this week, don’t for- 
get to look up the special UN issue of Tne 
Instructor which was published in May 1949. 


24. You will, of course, make it a point to have 
the symbol of the UN on display this week. Pos- 
sibly you have been making a collection of dolls 
or flags representing the UN member countries. 
As a part of your observance today, aim to carry 
on some activitics which will make the United 
Nations more meaningful to the children. 


25. In case some of your pupils are not familiar 
with the little book, You and the United Natioks, 
written and illustrated by Lois Fisher, try to bor- 
row a copy from the local public library for your 
group to enjoy. The book was published in 1947 
by Childrens Press, Inc. 


26. If you are a teacher in a rural or a small 
graded school and have never had the free serv- 
ice bulletin called Classroom Activities which 
Scott, Foresman and Company issue twice a year, 
ask your county superintendent to send for a 
supply for all his teachers, The request should 
be forwarded to: The Editor, Classroom Activ- 
ities, c/o Scott, Foresman and Company, 433 East 
Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


29. As soon as your Halloween activities are com- 
pleted, you will need to plan with your girls tor 
a simple observance honoring the Girl Scouts. 


30. Even though you have done but little with 
choral reading in your classes, you and the chil- 
dren can have an enjoyable experience with the 
poem, “Halloween,” by Molly Capes. It can be 
found in More Silver Pennies, by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson. 


31. Encourage the class to think about the pic- 
tures that come to mind as they say the Capes 
poem. Then, with crayons and paint, they will be 
ready to create the spirit of Halloween pictorially. 
Such an experience will give the children a splen- 
lid opportunity for creative art expression. 


? 
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ARTICLES for this department should not 


“Oeachers’ 
“Help- 


ne- Another 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or re 


exceed 300) word We prefer them typed, turned, but if an item is not heard from in 
double-spaced, cach on a separate &'y” x 11 six months it may be considered rejected. 
sheet. Put your name and address on each e pay one dollar upon publication for 


sheet and on every photograph or 


Address: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


THe INstrvuctor, Dansville, N.Y 


A SCRAMBLED QUIZ 


Risa Schwalberg 


Fr RUN a weekly quiz game 
W which is both educational 
and fun-providing. Every class 
member who has a question 
which he would like to have an- 
swered writes it on a card and 
drops it into the quiz box. At the 
end of the week, each pupil draws 
a question out of the box, and is 
responsible for looking up the an- 
swer by the following week to re- 
port on during the game period, 

The class picks up a wide fund 
of general information. Some of 
the questions which have been 
asked are: “How is skywriting 
done?” “Why do the stars twin- 
kle?” “When was air mail start- 
ed? “Who wrote the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the flag? 

When the answers to the ques 
tions are given, the pupils men- 
tion the source of their informa- 
tion, and it is amazing to discover 
the wide range of reference books 
with which they have become fa- 
miliar as a result of looking up 
the answers to these questions 


THE “TABLES” TRAIN 


Frieda Wood 


ok a drill on the 
F tion tables I conceived the 
idea of a multiplication train 
which my fourth-graders enjoy 
very much. The child in the 
front seat is the engineer, the oth- 
er children are boxcars, and the 
last child in the last row is the ca- 
boose The engineer starts with 
the two's and each child follows, 
going up and down the rows, on 
and on, from the twos through 
the nine’s. Whenever a child gives 
an incorrect answer, the next 
child has a chance to correct it 
and advance to the engineer's 
post. ‘Then each child as far back 
as the vacated place moves back 
one seat. Thus anv child has a 
chance to be engineer, no matter 


where he may be on the train, 
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The next time we play, the pu- 
pils take the same seats they were 
in when we stopped the train the 
time before. Hf a child is absent, 
everyone moves up in order to 
keep the boxcars hooked together; 


when he returns he is the caboose 


PAPER-BAG RATTLES 
Ruth Libbey 


eRE is an idea for rhythm 
H play in the primary grades 
Draw or paint bright’ designs 
on small paper bags. Put beans 
or pebbles in some, rice or seeds 
in others. ‘Tie the top of each bag 
with colored string or yarn, and 
vou will have gay rattles, each 


making a different sound. 


JACK-O'-LANTERNS 


Dolores Painter 


ERE is an easy way to make 
H jack-o'-lanterns and allow 
plenty of room for creative work. 
We cut features from colored con- 
struction paper and fasten them 
onto real pumpkins with rubber 
cement. For hair, we use a paper 
that curls if pulled between the 
thumb and a dull edge. Con- 
struction paper, poster paper, or 
crepe paper will work. Use scis- 
sors or nail file to curl. Some 
children pin paper ears on their 
jack-o -lanterns. 

The pumpkins may also be 
painted with tempera paint. Mix 
the paint a litde thicker than for 
paper work, See that your class 
has paint and pumpkins and they 
will have fun making various ex- 
pressions and all types of features 


VISITING ARTISTS 
Lucille Campbell 


URING the week I try to help 
my pupils with their draw- 
ing, coloring, and painting, but 


on Friday for their regular art 


class I call in help. 
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for a photograph or a drawing 
Keep your contributions coming! 


: lub 
sample. each article used and an additional dollar 


Among the children’s neighbors 
and parents are many who have 
artistic ability. I invite them to 
come to the school and work with 
the children 


have come is a woman who exces 


Among those who 


at sbap carving, another who is 
famous for her artificial flowers, 
vnd a man who is noted for wood 
carving, 

With this plan the children en- 
joy art immensely and get more 
benefit from it. Our visitors feel 
honored and are genuinely inter- 


ested in the school 


OPERATION CHANGE 


*attie Allen 


VERY simple way of avoid- 
A ing the nervous strain Caused 
by the buzzing noise which usual- 
ly develops when papers are being 
collected, music seats taken, or 
books passed out is to have the 
children sing a memory song dur- 
ing this “Operation Change.” In 
this way the business at hand is 
accomplished painlessly and effi- 
ciently. Furthermore, both teach- 
er and pupils are a bit refreshed. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
Edgar A. King 


Instructor, State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, New York 


HE concept of the planets re- 
¥ volving around the sun is 
often hard for elementary pupils 
to grasp. 

It would appear logical to ex- 
plain rotation first, and then pro- 
ceed with the concept of revo- 
lution. Their interrelationship 
could then be shown and _ pupils 
would not be confused by the two 
terms. 

With this in mind, our fifth 
grade began the study of this 
phase of astronomy. Having es- 
tablished the concept of rotation, 
we determined to illustrate the 
concept of revolution by building 
a suitable apparatus. With papier- 
maché, twine, wallboard, and an 
erector set, a small committee 
went to work. 

‘They first made from papier- 
maché, to rough scale, the sun 
and nine planets. support 
frame was made from an erector 
set; this provided a drive shaft 
which pierced the sun. A _ piece 
of wallboard was mounted on this 
shaft, above the sun. The shaft 
and wallboard were rotated by 
means of a small electric motor. 
‘Then, using an approximate scale 
of distances, the nine planets were 
suspended from the wallboard by 
short strings. 

‘Turned by the motor the wall- 
board with its planets gave an ef- 
fective demonstration of the prin- 
ciple of revolution. 

To the committee, this project 
was an experience in sharing their 
interests; to the class, it was a dis- 
tinct aid in mastering this difficult 
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“Oeachers’ 


°Help-One--Another 


HELP FOR PARENTS 
Mabel Shields 


T 1s helpful to the parents if 
] the teachers send home notes 
with primary pupils’ report cards 
the first time they are issued in 
the fall, telling some of the aims 
and purposes in that grade. Some 
parents do not realize how pri- 
mary reading is taught, for exam- 
ple; some don’t know that we still 
teach phonics; some don't know 
what primary number facts are 
taught. Social science, spelling, 
and other subjects may be men- 
tioned with general aims for the 
year. If homework is to be done 
for a short period, it may be men- 
tioned in the note also, 


.ons—no pencils or rulers. 


(lub 


NAME DESIGNS 
June P. Weyerts 


F° our art period one day, we 


tried weaving a design around 
our names while listening to a 
of “Sche- 
herazade.” The names were to 
appear throughout 
the design which was made ac- 
cording to the moods the children 
reflected on their papers. We 
used 9” x 12” art paper and cray- 
The 
pupils responded beautifully; they 
were relaxed, and delighted with 
their accomplishment. I must ad- 
mit that the elements of good de- 
sign were carried out without the 


symphonic recording 


inc identally 


pupils’ using that as an objective. 


MUSICAL GAMES 


Erma D. Lancaster 


HE spinner card game is an 
T aid in learning musical 
signs. On a piece of heavy card- 
board 18” square paint a big cir- 
cle and divide it into twelve equal 
sections. In each section paint 
a musical sign—note, sharp, flat, 
clef, rest, and so on. For a spin- 
ner cut an arrow shape from a 


tin can. Next cut a 1” square of 
cardboard and one of thin wood. 
To assemble, insert a small nail 
through the center of the arrow, 
through the cardboard square, 
the center of the playing board, 
and into the wooden square. 

To play the game, spin the ar- 
row and name the sign in the sec- 
tion where point of arrow stops. 
The person wins who names the 
most signs right in ten turns. 

The stafi game is a device for 
learning the names of the note 
places on the staff. Find a piece 


of heavy cardboard 3’ square and 
a black crayon or marking pencil. 
Beginning 5'2” from the left-hand 
edge and the same distance from 
the top, draw five lines for the 
treble staff 2'2” apart, almost as 
long as the cardboard is wide. 
Skip 5” and draw the bass staff. 
In the middle of this 5” 
draw a dotted line as long as the 
others. This represents the mid- 
dle C line. Add two dotted lines 
the treble staff and two 
below the bass staff. Draw the 
treble clef and the bass clef in 
their proper positions and close 
the lines on the right with a bar. 
To play the game lay the card 
on the floor. The player stands 
four feet from the card and tosses 
checkers at it. He must name 
the line or space on which each 
checker lands to receive a score. 
Make a time limit for each game. 


spac e 


above 


W-0-G-A-L 


Imogene Wilson 
on children’s 


CAPITALIZE 
natural love for games, I 


adapt many radio and television 
programs to our classroom activ- 
ities. For example, we take Bob 
Hawk's “L E M A C” idea, using 
our school name, Lagow, spelled 
backwards. We ask questions 
whose answers begin with the let- 
ters in “Wogal.” For instance, 
“Who was a Confederate general 
in the Civil War?” or “What is 
the name of the largest continent 
in the world?” 

‘The children make up the ques- 
tions and interview the contest- 
ants. This trains them in good 
listening habits, gives practice in 
oral work and quick thinking, 
and offers a welcome change from 
long written exercises. 


THE AVERAGE CHILD 
Robert Marshall 


LL teachers find, I believe, 
A that the large number of 
children who do everything re- 
quired of them as best they can, 
but never achieve anything re- 
markably worth while, rarely get 
recognition for their work. 

To rectify this situation, we 
have started a new system. At 
each marking period, we send a 
letter of praise to the parents of 
those children who have made 
good within their capabilities. 
This letter states that the child 
has been a good school citizen, 


has co-operated with his teachers 
and classmates, has done satis- 
factory work in his subjects, and, 
if this happens to be the case, 
has had a perfect record in at- 
tendance and has never been late. 
It’s heartening to see the pleasure 
that is given to parents and chil- 
dren by these simple letters. . The 
teacher feels well rewarded for 
the effort involved when she ob- 
serves the encouragement given 
to the mediocre child. 


CLASS HOBBY SHOW 


Carl Feldman 


NCE a month our class runs 
O a hobby show. Different 
committees and chairmen are se- 
lected each month, so that every 
child has a chance to participate. 

The children list their hobbies 
and give the lists to the chairman. 
The commitce selects the hobby- 
ists who are to appear, arranging 
the program so that a variety of 
hobbies is presented. 

Each participant, after being 
introduced by the chairman, ex- 
plains his hobby, telling how he 
became interested in it and why 
he likes it. He also exhibits sam- 
ples of his hobby. In one corner 
of the room is our hobby muse- 
um, where the most interesting 
hobbies are displayed. 

These hobby shows have not 
only developed the children’s abil- 
ity to speak fluently and easily in 
front of an audience, but have in- 
troduced them to a wide range of 
new and interesting hobbies. 


Club Exchange 


THIS fre e service ts open to elementary-school teachers and pupils 
Reply to any of the notices given here by mailing your answers di- 


rectly to the teacher whose address is given. 


Or send us a notice 


of your own, mentioning some point of interest in your locality. 
All letters received during the sx weeks following publication of 


your notice should be answered. 
dresses, and be signed by the teachers themselves. 
Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


addressed to: 


Items should give complete ad- 
Send them early, 


We are unable to supply names of individual pen pals. 


Maine.—My pupils of grades three 
to eight and I wish to exchange letters 
with pupils and teachers who live on 
ranches and can tell us about life 
there. We are about twenty miles 
from the Atlantic seacoast. The pu- 
pils could tell about lumbering, dairy- 
ing, manufacturing shoes, shipbuild- 
ing, or about the seashore. Address: 
Mrs. Ethel Foley, R.D. 2, Gardiner, 
Maine. 


Michigan.—We are interested in ex- 
changing letters with pupils and teach- 
ers of grades four to eight anywhere 
in the United States and in foreign 
countries. We wish to exchange let- 
ters, souvenirs, and picture post cards. 
We live in the southern part of Mich- 
igan in the heart of the Irish hills. Ad- 
dress: Miss Frances A. Gorny, Devil's 
Lake School, Addison, Michigan. 
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Ohio.—My fourth-grade pupils and 
I should like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and post cards with pupils and 
teachers of fourth grades in schools in 
the United States, in its outlying pos- 
sessions, and in other lands. Our prin- 
cipal crops are corn, wheat, and sugar 
beets. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Naomi Treier, Van Buren School, 
Van Buren, Ohio. 


Wisconsin.—Our rural school is lo- 
cated in the southern part of Wiscon- 
sin about four miles from Beaver Dam. 
The principal occupation of this re- 
gion is dairying. We should like to 
exchange correspondence with schools 
anywhere. Lakeview School has pu- 
pils in each of the eight grades. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Grace Gogert, 
R.D. l, Lakeview Sc hool, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin. 
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IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can get it free by sending specific questions to 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tue INsTRUCTOR, 


eMeaningful cArithmetic 


Foster E. 


Professor of Mathematics, New 


Grossnickle 


Jersey Mate Teachers College, 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Where can I find a list of places from 
which to order manipulative or visual 
materials for teaching arithmetic? 


Chapter IX of the Teac hing of 
Arithmetic, which is Part I of the 
Fifticth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 

University of Chicago Press), de- 
scribes manipulative and visual ma- 
terials and lists names and address- 
es of the makers or distributors. 


Can vou give the names of some books 
dealing with number which are written 
for pupils in the elementary school? 


For a very complete list of books 


I refer vou to Agnes L. Motyka’s 
article, “Learning Aids in Arith- 
metic.” found in The National Ele- 
mentary Principal, October 1950 


This publication is a bulletin of 
the Departine nt ot Elementary 
School Prin ipals National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C., 
and is priced it $50 a copy 

This article not only gives a list 
arithmetic 
ames and 


ol hooks valuable two 
teachers. but it also lists 
other materials essential in a labo- 


ratory for teaching arithmetic in 
the elementary school 


How can I provide for the wide range 
of individual ability in my fifth-grade 
arithmetic class? 


I propose that you do three 
things which are not difficult. 

First, divide your class into at 
least two groups, preferably three 
Have the pupils in the superior 
group solve all of the problems 
given in the basic text If you 
have the time, supply problems 
from other texts for this 
and also have the pupils mak 
problems to be solved. Demand a 
higher level of achievement from 
this group than from other groups 

Second, have the pupils in the 
superior group make written and 
oral reports on arithmetic topics 
These reports should require re- 
search from reference books, such 
as the World Almanac or from an 
encyclopedia 

Third, have the pupils in the su- 
perior group help the pupils who 
are having difficulty. 


group, 


cAudio-Visual 


F. Dean MeClusky 


Associate Professor of Education, University 


of Califorma, 


Is ut possible to use a tape or wire re 
corder instead of disks for sound slide- 


hims 


Ihe standard commercial sound 
slidetilm consists of a series of pic- 
tures on a 35 mm. strip of film and 
a disk record to be played when 
Disk rec- 
ords cannot be played on a wire or 
However, the disk 


re orde d again 


the pretures ware shown 
tape machine 
recording may be 


on tape or wire and used with the 


pictures, If one is making a sound 
slidefilm, he may use wire or tape 
for the recording at the outset. 
This record may then be played 


back in the wire or tape machine 
and may be preserved for as long 


is is desired 
+ 


Exactly what is a reading pacer, hou 
does it function, and what would you 


say is its purpose? 


A reading pacer is designed to 
develop reading speed. After the 
reading material is placed on the 
pacer, an arm is set to move down 
the pace at a given speed Phe 
person reading keeps pace with the 
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Los Angeles 


arm. Write to Keystone View Co., 
Meadville, Pa.. for further infor- 
mation. 


Would you please give me a clear-cut 
definition and cite an example of a 
factual film? 


A factual film treats a topic or a 
series of topics in an encys lopedi« 
manner for the purpose of convey- 
ing information. A newsreel is an 
excellent example of a factual film. 


Please tell us where we may find sug- 
gestions for setting up exhibits for 
Open House and P.T.A, meetings. 


A good source of information on 
using posters, charts, graphs, and 
pictorial materials in constructing 
exhibits is the Parent-T her Ex- 
hibit Handbook, published by the 
National Congress of Parents and 
leachers, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5; $.50. This monograph 
tells how to build attractive exhib- 
its, and contains pictures of sample 
devices as well as illustrations of 
complete exhibits. 
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COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in that counselor's column, or you will re- 
ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 


Social Studies 


Hannah M. Lindahl 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Publie Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


Can you suggest sources where | may 
secure free or inexpensive aids for 
teaching the social studies? 

Consult the following sources. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Material (Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin; $4.50 

The page in each issue of the 
NEA Journal | National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W.. Washington 6, D.C.) listing 
free and inexpensive teaching aids. 

The bibliography, References on 
Free and Inexpensive Instructional 
Aids, also published by the NEA. 

The Coupon Section found in 
each issue of Tue Instructor. 


The reading level in my sixth grade ex- 
tends over five grades. How can I ad- 
just social-studies work to this range? 


Secure easy reference books for 
the children at the lower reading 
levels and more difficult reference 
books for the children who read 
above their grade level. Use dif- 
erentiated assignments and have 
children report on material read 


This procedure encourages pupils 
having difficulty and challenges 
those who are excellent readers. 
Through this type of adjustment ail 
of the children will be able to par- 
ticipate in the class discussions, for 
every child will have read refer- 
ence material pertaining to the unit 
being studied. 


What activities do you suggest for a 
third-grade unit about the early history 
of our community? 


Invite a resident of the commu- 
nity who knows its early history to 
talk to the class. 

Have an exhibit of articles used 
by the community’s early settlers. 

Go to the public library so that 
the children may select books about 
pioneer life. 

Have class visit a museum. 

Plan, prepare, and give an orig- 
inal dramatization of a day in the 
life of children in the early settle- 
ment. 

Make a frieze portraying the 
community as it looked in its early 
days. 


Reading and Language 


Mildred A. Dawson 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 


Fredonia, New York 


How valuable are spelling rules? I do 
not find any in my spelling book but 
believe they might help my pupils. 


English is a very inconsistent lan- 
wuage, especially in the area of 
spelling, and only very few of the 
traditional rules are dependable 
enough to warrant teaching them. 
However, there are a few which 
authorities recommend because of 
their relative consistency and help- 
fulness; for instance, the familiar 
“i before e¢ except after c” or the 
doubling of a final consonant in 
adding ing or ed to a word like pat. 
A list of these recommended rules 
is to be found in the chapter on 
spelling in Directing Learning in 
the Language Arts, by Mildred A. 
Dawson (Burgess Publishing Co.., 
Minneapolis 15; $1.75 


Can you give me suggestions for moti- 
tating third-grade children, in creative 
poetry? 

Not all children have a gift for 
writing poetry and they should not 
be expected to do so. Girls and 
boys who have a flair for writing 


verse will tend to do so spontane- 
ously. The teacher should read 
poem after poem as the days pass, 
provide for rich sensory experi- 
ences, and let the children talk 


freely about their experiences. 
Creativity is “caught, not taught.” 


Should a child be interrupted to cor- 
rect a language error in his discussion 
or during a story he is telling? 


We know that it is impolite and 
inconsiderate to interrupt a speaker 
in an out-of-school social situation. 
It is fully as discourteous to inter- 
rupt a pupil. However, if a child 
makes a serious error, he should be 
corrected soon after speaking. Dur- 
ing a subsequent study or work pe- 
riod, the teacher may quietly ap- 
proach him, and have him restate 
his remark correctly. If all or most 
of a class make the same error, the 
teacher should take a period later 
the same day, if possible, and teach 
a thorough development lesson in 
which the correct form is strongly 
impressed. Then it should be prac- 
ticed orally again and again. 
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Fetuimstion can be found faster in Britan- 
nica Junior because it has a complete definition 
index for all entries. Britannica Junior’s reference 
volume defines and gives immediate information 
on every subject in the set. More than 50,000 
cross-references are listed in articles to show where 
additional information can be found. 

Britannica Junior is edited for the understand- 
ing of grade pupils. Vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture and concepts are graded for the student’s 
level of learning. Illustrations are simplified, greatly 
detailed and the large, clear type used is the one 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES: Write for spe- 
cial low price and easy payment terms. 


“My Students Prefer 


JUNIO 


ind Information 


preferred in a survey of school children. 

A growing awareness of the value of Britannica 
Junior in classroom work has led many educators 
to recommend a set for each classroom. Use of 
Britannica Junior with guidance from the teacher 
is excellent preparation for independent reference 
work in the future. 


Write or wire — Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA, INC. 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


vic The new School and Library Binding — — now available. 
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Girls gain weight 
at “that time of month” 


FALSE: With your knowledge of physical 
facts, you know that the “fat” feeling 
some girls experience at certam times 
of the month ts simply a sign that 


“those days” are neat 


But when a young gurl suddenly feels 
pounds heavier, shet tret perhaps 
even become alarmed bor at m 
how many young u ite Miisin- 
formed —or uninformed— about men- 
struation 

As a teacher you can nur girls 
Many anxious moments by giving them 


a copy of the Modess booklet “Grow- 


ing Up and Liking 


Chock-full of friendly, frank advice 


—"“do's” and “don't’s”--and tps on 
beauty and poise, this 29-page booklet 
ha bre nan mv aluable to millbons 


of teen-agers 


Approved by doctors — brightly 


trate d It rs all sorts of que stions 
young girls are apt to ask 

“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
covers such important subjects as good 
everyday health rules and proper sani- 
tary protection, (Sosoft, so-sate Modess 
comes mn 3 size ready rapped in the 

box. Com- 

fortable, adjustable Modess Sanitary 
Belts come in pin or | inless stvles 

Would you like a free copy tor each 
girl in your class? Just mail coupon 
below. 


New aid for teachers—Free! 


For classroom discussion of menstruas 
tion you'll hnd the Modess Educational 
Portfolio most helpful. It contains a 
teaching guide, large anatomical chart, 
two bookletson menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material. 
Yours, tree. Just check coupon below, 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send today! 


City 
State 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking Ir,” 
Porttolio for teachers. (Ofer d only in U.S.A.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5164-10, Milltown, N. J. 


cope Ss of 


Educatn mal 


Address 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the 
directions for sending questions—see page 7/0. 


Elementary Science 


Glenn O. Blough 


Specialist in Elementary Seienee, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


What suggestions have vou for using 
current magazine materials in the ele- 
mentary-sctence classes? 


If the material can be read by 
pupils, it may be made available to 
them by having one pupil read the 
material and report his findings to 
the class or by having a pupil read 
sections of it to the class 

If the material is generally un- 
derstandable to the pupils but diffi- 
cult for them to read easily, the 
teacher might read it to them 

If the material contains pictures, 
it may be displaved on the bulletin 
board Significant sections of the 
text might be underlined in red 


Hou can /, as a teac her, heep 


date in science and informed of impor- 
tant scientific discoveries? 


A very good source is the Science 
News Letter 
current science, published by Sci- 
ence Service, Inc., 1719 
N.W., Washington 6, one 
vear, $5.50 


a weekly summary of 


A somewhat similar publication 
for children is Current Science and 
Aviation, published weekly during 


the school year at 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio, by the Ameri- 
can Education Press, Inc 


Can you tell me to what extent gronn 
work may be effectively used in ele- 
mentary science? 


That depends on such things as 
the nature of the class, the char- 
acter of the subject matter being 
studied, and the skill of the teach- 
er. Some classes are able to work 
in small groups better than others: 
some kinds of science material lend 
themselves readily to study by small 
groups, and some teachers know 
better than others how to help pu- 
pils learn to work in groups. 

Remember that if your pupils are 
not accustomed to working in small 
groups they will need some help in 
organizing their groups effectively 
and frequent evaluation of then 
progress in order to improve it 
Their progress may be slow. 

Groups may be organized in or- 
der to perform experiments, solve 
specific problems, find different 
kinds of learning materials, and 
observe 


Vocal 


Laura Bryant 


Teacher of Singing. Public Schools. 


Ithaca, New York 


What are a few of the values of proper 
teaching of good music in the elemen- 


tary schools 


It is impossible to estimate how 
valuable the proper teaching of 
music will be to children in ele- 
mentary school. There is no other 
subject that does more to develop 
a child in many ways This does 
not mean the teaching of a few 
songs, but the teaching of music as 
a lancuage, with all the individual 
work this entails 

Probably of first importance is 
the proper use of the singing veice, 
which means the speaking voice is 
also properly used \ pleasant, 
well-modulated voice is an asset to 
any person in any walk of life. The 
opposite is a definite handicap 

Correct use of the voice requires 
ood posture Good posture im- 
proves all phases ot living This 
neludes health, thinking, and per- 
sonality 

The ear-and-eye training involved 
carries over into every other sub- 
ject in a school curriculum and 
lasts throughout life 

Through the singing of good 
songs which have been taught, 


enunciation and pronunciation are 
improved 

Appreciation for music and all 
things beautiful is keenly developed 

All life is made more livable by 
skills acquired through learning 
music. The elementary school is a 
logical place to begin the devel- 
opment of such skills 


Is singing learned entirely by ear ox 
are there other wavs that this abilit: 
may be gained? 


“Singing is nine-tenths thinking.” 
This is quoted from one of the 
greatest voice teachers of this coun- 
try, the late Isadore Luckstone of 
New York City. He was applying 
this to adults studving professional 
singing. However, it applies to a 
child’s singing proportionately ac- 
cording to his power for thinking, 
whic h Increases as he develops men- 
tally It is wise to try to teach chil- 
dren to “think tone” as well as to 
listen or get it by ear. There are 
many children, not very musical, 
who learn to sing very well mostly 
because they have been taught to 
“think” their tones 
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Betsy and the Beautiful 
Bride 
(Continued from page 31) 


After that Betsy smiled and said, “You 
may have my button.” 

While Grandma sewed the button 
on the bridal Mother put a 
pretty pin in Betsy's dress where the 
button had been. Betsy did not mind 
at all because of the secret she had 
with Grandma 

They rode to the church in a big 
black car. Daddy met them at the 
door. He took Betsy and Grandma 
down the aisle and seated them in the 
very first row. 

Betsy took a deep, deep smell of the 
fragrant flowers that filled the church. 
She listened to the quiet music of the 
organ. Suddeniy the music grew loud. 
Everyone in the church stood up 
Betsy stood up, too. 

She saw the procession moving slow 
First came Daddy 


gown, 


ly down the aisle. 
and the other ushers. Next came the 
bridesmaids, four ladies in blue. Then 
came Mother in a long pink dress 
Mother and the bridesmaids were car 
rying bouquets of flowers. Last of all 
came Grandpa and the beautiful bride 
in her shining white dress and her 
filmy white veil 

The groom, whom Betsy was to call 
Uncle John, was waiting for Aunt 
Marian at the altar, The minister 
was waiting there, too. He told the 
bride and groom what to say and at 
last he said they were husband and 
wife. 

Aunt Marian gave Unele John a 
kiss, and then she turned and smiled 
right at Betsy 
happy. She had given the bride a 
button from her dress and so she had 
had a part in the Phere 
was no mistake about it because that 
was the secret which Grandma had 
when Aunt 


Betsy was very very 
wedding 


whispered in her ear 
Marian’s button was lost 


Witch High Hat's Flight 


Continued from page 31, 


about her. In a moment she would 
take off in great style. She would 
show those old-fashioned witches a 


thing or twe! She'd be at Black 
Mountain hours before they were! 

She pushed one button. Nothing 
happened. Then she pushed another 
There was a faint sputter in the en 
gine. She pressed another. The en 
gine sputtered and choked. 

The other witches were watching 
curiously but at last they grew impa 
tient and one of them said, “We can't 
wait any longer, Witch High Hat. We 
really must be off, but of course you 
can catch up to us in no time.” So 
away they flew, with their black cats 
perched gaily on their broomsticks 

“You are apt to be grounded there 
for the night,” called the cats to Black 
Henry. He pretended that he did not 
hear them as he sat there with his 
goggles on. 

Witch High Hat was verv much an 
noyed after she had planned such a 
grand take-off, and she determined to 
catch up to and pass the other witch 
es. She pressed one button verv hard 
and with a roar the motor started 

Black Henrv was so startled that his 
hair stood on end. “Oh, my poor 
nerves,” he wailed. 

“Never mind your nerves,” snapped 
Witch High Hat, who was now in a 
bad temper. “We must catch up to 
those other witches and pass them!” 

The orange plane rose high into the 
sky. The old moon stared down in 
amazement to see a witch in a plane 
Some of the little stars ran to hide 
behind the clouds. 


“We must go faster if we are to 
catch them,” exclaimed Witch High 
Hat as she pressed another button. 
Suddenly the plane began to turn 
somersaults and loop the loop. It zig- 


screaming wildly for the plane to stop. 
Black Henry was yowling in fright and 
digging his claws into the seat. His 
tail was enormous and the black hair 
on his back was standing on end too. 


not know the traffic regulations of the 
airways should not fly airplanes. You 
must come with me and appear before 
Judge Wizard for reckless flying.” 

“I will not!” cried Witch High Hat 


zagged across the sky and behaved 
disgracefully. The stars had to dodge 
to avoid being hit and several night- 
flying birds had a narrow escape. ° 

“This is an outrage!” cried one self. 
night hawk. “She is breaking every 
traffic law of the air lanes. I shall re- 
port her to the Owl Patrol at once!” 

Meanwhile Witch High Hat was 
hanging on to her large black hat and | 


he cried. 


of the plane. 


“The broomstick was never like this,” 


At last Witch High Hat pressed an- 
other button and the plane righted it- 
Just then an owl dressed in a 
neat blue uniform and looking very 


stern flew up and perched on the side 


“What is the meaning of this?” he 


demanded angrily. “People who do 


in a rage. “I am due at a Halloween 
party on Black Mountain right now! 
Besides one is entitled to play a few 
pranks on Halloween!” 

“Not dangerous pranks which could 
cause harm and damage to others,” 
replied the Owl severely. He took out 
a notebook and wrote “Reckless fly- 

| ing” and “Talking back to an officer.” 
| (Continued on page 88) 


MILK 


makes 


school lunches 


The major purpose of the National 
School Lunch Program is to improve 
the nutritional status of school chil- 
dren and to teach good eating habits. 
In order to appraise the contribution 
of the school lunch, the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U.S. D. A., has made laboratory determinations 
of the nutritive value of a considerable number of school 
meals as actually eaten by the children.* 

Lunches were analyzed for protein, calcium, ascorbic 
acid, thiamine, riboflavin, and calories. The nutritive 
contribution of milk was determined separately, thus 
making known the nutritive value of the meals, with 
and without milk. 

Results were evaluated in relation to estimated require- 
ments of the children of specified ages, according to Na- 
tional Research Council Dietary Allowances. A meal 
which provided !s of the nutrients recommended for 
children of the ages being studied was considered an 
adequate lunch. 


In general, the thiamine content of 
the lunches was low, a fact which the 
investigators suggest may be due to 
size of servings; variety, freshness, 
and methods used in food prepara- 
tion; and the assortment of foods 
commonly used in school lunches. 
Unfortunately, there is no single food containing an 
abundance of thiamine which corresponds to milk as a 
source of calcium. The ascorbic acid content of the 


lunches varied, for the most part, with the presence of 
absence of citrus products on the menu. 

Lunches containing one-half pint of milk were found 
to meet, in the main, the required 44 of the day's nutrie 
tional goal in protein, riboflavin, and calcium. The same 
lunches, without milk, were deficient in varying degrees 
in these three essentials. The half pint of whole milk as a 
beverage contributed about '4 of the calories, 3/10 of 
the protein, 3/5 of the calcium, 4 of the thiamine, 
and '4 of the riboflavin content of 
the lunches.* 

Findings of the study reported here 
make it clear that milk was an essential 
part of the lunch pattern and that nu- 
tritional goals were met only when 
milk was included in the meal. At the 
present time milk is prescribed in each type of lunch 
served under the National School Lunch Program. 


*Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway, M. L. Nutritive value of school 
lunches as determined by chemical analyses. J. Am. Dietetic Am'n. (In Press 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association, 


DAIRY. COUNCIL 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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Use coupon to order this 
easy-to-use unit for clothing 
studies especially written 
for Grades 4 


CARTOON BOOK 
Exciting — New ae 
Educational, too! yy 


“MAN-MADE MIRACLE” 
your pupils how RAYON 
came-to-be and how it has 
grown into our most important 
man-made textile fiber. 


Teacher's unit includes 
Lesson Plan and 
Reference Leaflet 


Please send me 


(18)—unit for teacher 

Modern Teaching with Cartoon 
Book “MAN-MADE MIRACLE,” 
Teacher's Lesson Plan, Teacher's 
Order Blank, and (Leaflet) “Things 
You Should Know About RAYON.” 


Student's Cartoon Book 
“MAN-MADE MIRACLE.” Individual 
copies for the children of this 
clever, clear, colorful, concise 
Cartoon story. 1 cent each for 
which | enclose 


$ 


Pleose print 


Name 


Schoo! 


Schoo! Address 


City 


AMERICAN, 
VISCOSE 


CORPORATION: 
America's largest producer of Rayon 


Dept. IN 1051 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the 


directions for sé nding 


questions—see pase 70 


cArt and SHandwork 


Jessie 


Instructor Art, 
University 


Please suggest some border patterns 
children can cut for the windows ead 
blackboards in October. 


Children enjoy making original 
murals more than they do repeated 
otten 
a witch and others cut 
witch in order to repeat 
it in This kind of work 
which requires very little thinking 
or arranging, has been given up by 
No child 

pattern 
He should be en- 


border designs Too one 
child cuts 
the same 


a border. 


Thost progressive he “ ils 
should 


made by 


draw around a 


another 


couraged to draw his own desien 
Should stick figures be used to teach: 


children how to draw action figures, 


they out-of-date? 


or are 

A wood teacher may use any 
method which will help her to 
teach children to draw figures in 
action when the pupils ask her to 
help them 

Many teachers get better results 
with “sausage men” (ovals instead 


of sticks tor figure because 


they can be dressed more easily 


parts 
and 


Laboratory School, 
of Chicago 


made whole armies of people on a 
9” x 12” paper, the stick figures 


helped because they didn’t take up 
much room. Today when children 
draw on extra-large paper the stick 
figures often appear to be skinny, 
undressed symbols 


Can vou give us suggestions for some 
different and exciting designs to make 


with leaves? 


If the children like leaves very 
much, they will think of things to 
do with them If not, they can 
spend their time to better advan- 
tage illustrating school activities, 
modeling in clay, or making orig- 
inal designs The so1ence teacher 
may interest them in leaves by 
helping them make blueprints 

I saw some designs made of string in 
boxes u“ here can ue buy colored 
string to make such designs? 

We had difficulty buying twine 
of many colors, so we bought 
warp. It isn’t much thicker than 
twine and may be obtained in de- 


partment stores in many colors. 


Guidance 


made to look like real people 
Many vears ago when children 
Paul L. 
Pevehologi-t. 

Publie Schools. 
Is it better for slow children to be 
srouped together or mixed in classes 

with children uho learn readily? 
Remember, in the eyes of chil- 
dren, academic ability is less im- 


portant than other skills. The child 


vho is “reading dull but whittling 
smart” can be placed with his age 
roup. Look for assets the slow 


child has—such as pleasant dispo- 
sition, or trustworthiness 

Where special classes do not ex- 
ist. seriously retarded children must 
their 


be- 


mevit ibly be classitied below 

we level, but farther 
low than is necessary to enable the 
handle the academic 


not any 


teacher tw 


work, 


Part of my class wants to help a child 
has been the scapegoat for some 


How shall I proceed? 


nho 
“me, 


I would first meet with those in- 


terested to discuss various sugges- 


tions. By accepting each contribu- 
comment as to how 
bad” it is but askine 
about it 


will be 
themselves lt 


tion without 
ood” 

many un 
rejected by 


they 


for discussion 
practical ideas 
| the children 


Department of Educational Counsel, 
Winnetka, 


a plan beyond their capac- 
to call their at- 
tention to factors they have not 
considered, such as time or parents’ 

Eventually the plan 
upon will some 
attitudes 


choose 


itv, vou will have 


reactions 
involve 
and behavior 
This is a 
point for developing 
own make-up. 


avreed 
changes in 
of all 
good starting 
insight into thei 


What can I suggest to parents who feel 
that thei children are too demanding 
of their time? 


Probably the 


class members 


children feel that 


thev are not having enouch of their 
parents’ attention. Ask the parents 
if they can organize their work so 


can have a 
spec tie twenty or 
thirty minutes per day, in which to 
vive undivided attention to the 
child At the end of that time the 
parent explains that he must turn 
to his without interruption 
In a number of 
viving the 


that one or the other 


period of time, 


work 
cases, 
undivided atten- 
tion for a short time regularly helps 
him to see the of the par- 
ents’ claim for uninterrupted time 


SUPprising 


child 


justice 


WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 


Lincoln's Speech ot Gettysburg 


a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


history paintings, suitable for framing. 


H. FLEER CORP 

e 

Philadelphia 41, Pa 

© | enclose 150 outer wrappers trom Dubble 
Bubble Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 
reproductions 


© Please send more intormation about the Beale 
portfoho offer 


(check one) 
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Little Jack-o’-Lantern 
(Continued from page 30) 


Little Jack-o’-Lantern, beginning to 
feel jolly again, chuckled happily. 
“Ho, ho, I'm glad you did,” he re- 
plied. “I’m glad, too, that the wind 
blew out the candle so you could have 
a safe place « stay and something 
to nibble!” 

Then he explained to the mouse 
how the big, black cats he had seen 
were not real. And the witches and 
the goblins and the spooks were not 
real either. They were just children 
dressed up for Halloween. 

But the mouse never heard a word. 
No, indeed. Already he had poked his 
head inside little Jack-o’-Lantern and 
looked around. 

“Mmmmm, how cozy!” he said 
With that he crawled ‘way down in- 
side. There he was safe and snug and 
warm as could be. Because he was so 
hungry, he almost nibbled the candle 
all up, too! Afterwards he curled him- 
self into a little gray ball and fell fast 
asleep. 

And little Jack-o’-Lantern, grin- 
ning his big, crooked grin, felt so hap 
py that not once did he stop to think 
whether or not he had done 
thing big on Halloween. 

But he had! 


some- 


An Indian Brave 


(Continued from page 30) 
lile just as the others did. This took 
courage, too. 

The second time they marched onto 
the stage something very wonderful 
happened to Joey and he was glad he 
had not run away. 

The “Indian brave” held up his 
hand for silence. Then he told every 
one what a good sport one of his tribe 
had been to face the public after he 
had lost his headdress to the wind. 

In his hand the brave held a more 
beautiful headdress than the other 
had been. He marched right up to 
Joey and placed it on his head 
“Heap brave Indian boy,” he said, 
“no run away and spoil the play.” 

When everyone clapped hard Joey 
was very proud and thankful that he 
had stayed, even without feathers. 

The rest of the program went off 
much better and Joey took his part 
with a light heart. 

Do you know after the play was 
over and Joey had received a real bow 
and arrow as a prize, someone found 
the first headdress right in a patch of 
weeds where Mr. Wind had dropped 
it? It wasn’t nearly so wonderful as 
the new one. 

Joey kept the feathers anyway just 
to remember his fright and alse to re- 
call that he had not run away when 
it was so important for him to stay 


Janie Finds a Friend 
Continued from page 33, 


“Good morning,” Corn Blossom re- 
plied politely. 

“I'm so glad you have come to see 
us. Now Janie will not be so lonely,” 
said Janie’s mother cordially. Then 
she offered Corn Blossom the only 
chair they had. 

“Thank you,” said Corn Blossom 
“Won't you please sit in it? I always 
sit on the floor at home.” 

Janie seated herself cross-legged on 
the rag rug facing Corn Blossom. “I 
am sorry I have no toys to show you, 
she said. Then she told Corn Blossom 
how she had lost her doll, Susan. 

Corn Blossom was very sad about 
this. “I have many dolls,” she said 
“And you may come and play with 
them.” 


‘Do you go to school?” Janie asked 

“Oh, ves,” said Corn Blossom. “But 
it has been a year now since our mis- 
sion teacher became ill and left. I 
haven't even seen a book since then.” 

“Excuse me,” said Janie. Then she 
pulled a wooden box from underneath 
the bed and began rummaging in its 
contents. Soon she brought out an old, 
worn, fifth-grade reader and handed 
it to Corn Blossom. “You may take it 
with you,” said Janie. “I have read 
everything in it over and over.” 

“Oh, thank you,” Corn Blossom 
said, and her eyes lit up. 


“I must go now,” said the little 
Indian girl later as her father called 
her. “Please come and play with me 
and my dolls.” 

Janie watched them until they dis- 
appeared in the distance. She could 
hardly wait until Saturday so she could 
go with her father to the village for 
supplies. 


Corn Blessom’s father was standing 
in the door of the adobe hacienda, the 
trading post. He gave Janie and her 
father a friendly greeting and beck- 
oned them inside. 

Janie’s eyes opened wide with won 
der at the variety of supplies she saw 
there. Finally she managed to ask, 
“Where is Corn Blossom?” 


Corn Blossom’s father led her be- 
tween large stacks of pretty colored 
blankets and pottery to a door at the 
back of the store. There he pointed to 
another adobe house across the patio 

(Continued on page 84) 


“How beautiful!” she exclaimed 
when they came in sight of the Indian 
settlement. The small fields of corn 
surrounding the village were shim- 
mering in the sun and the water 
sparkled in the irrigation ditches. 


an easy-to-do classroom project= 


THANKSGIVING FAVORS ARE FUN to make from easy-to-handle PLasTic woop. Mold 
fruit, pumpkins, baskets and wooden bowls as you would clay or putty. They will 
harden quickly and permanently into grainless wood. Control consistency with 
PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Sandpaper lightly. Paint with poster paint, water colors 
or oils and shellac. 

SHAPE NUT OR CANDY CONTAINERS into little bowls and shellac. You will be amazed 
at how closely they look like tiny antique wooden bowls. Directions for making the 
Puritan girl and boy place cards are given below. 


1. Cut form from heavy cardboard. 2, Build up PLASTIC WOOD on front to desired thickness. Add thin layer to bock 
3. Cur name card, poste as is shown. Paste on molded hands. Cut a circle for base. Build up PLASTIC WOOD mound. 


Insert figure. 4. Sandpaper lightly. Paint and shellac. 


Handles like putty. . hardens into wood —it’s permanent! 
— 4a 
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i i ting there when the foreman came Jerry looked at the other in  sur- 

The Taming of Robin along. “You look glum today,” said prise. “How could I?” said he. “I'm 

Continued from page 33 | he to Jerry What's wrong?” at school almost all day.” Pies 

You may have a horse when you're Jerry sighed Oh, it’s just that Well. I earned my first horse,” said 
older,” was his mothers reply from I'm living on a ranch, and [I'm the Foreman Jim. 7 

near the stove It takes a great deal only one of the children in school who “How did you do it?” asked Jerry, 
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This Gayly Colored Wall Chart..20” x 26” 


for posting on your bulletin board. Shows the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4 weeks period. 4 kinds of stickers 
ore provided. Miniatwe cokes of ivory for perfect scores. Yellow 
stickers indicate “Caution.” Red stickers “Stop!” There's space for 40 
names. If your class is larger, you may have additional charts free. 


“THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 


me sufficient moterial for_ 


FREE PATROL MATERIAL 


students. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. Y, P. O. Box 599-—Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


1 om interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send 


TEACHER NAME 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


city OF TOWN 


This offer good only in U 


STATE 


nited States, its possessions, and Canoda, 
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suddenly very much interested. 
Do vou know the pretty flower 
that is called the camass?” asked 


Foreman Jim. 
You mean the one that has the blue 
flower, and grows out of a bulb? Its 


earn 


Hig 
This Free “Cleanliness Game” 
Makes Daily Inspections Fun! 


Teachers everywhere are enthusiastic 
about the way The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
makes cleanliness an exciting competitive 
game. This newly designed material will 
add still greater interest to this already 
popular program. 

When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the interest in 
daily inspections magically 
perks up. Children have new incentive 
to improve. And parents cooperate by 
helping children rate better scores. Write 
for The Ivory Inspection Patrol for your 
classroom today! 


cleanliness 


Come 
The IVORY INSPECTION PATROL 


FOR (OO TIPS TO HELP YOUR SORE 


TLRS THIS CARD AND READ SOME WORE 


Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets — 


colorfully printed on both sides —link school and 
home. Sheets record the individual child's score. 
Through them your efforts to foster good cleanliness 
habits in the schoolroom are checked on —- and 
the porents. Most parents 
cooperate wholeheartedly when they cre kept in- 
formed of the child's progress in cleanliness habits. 


supplemented by 


the one known as the Indian onion and 
the Indians eat the bulb.” 

“Yes, that’s the plant,” said Foreman 
Jim. “It grows near here. It doesn’t 
appear very often on the other side of 
the mountains. When I was your age, 
there was a nursery in Seattle that 
wanted the camass bulbs, so I dug 
them and sent them there for sale.” 

“Deo vou suppose that nursery is 
still there?” Jerry asked. 

Maybe not, but the nursery in town 
might want the same kind of bulbs,” 
said Foreman Jim. 

It was because of this fine idea that 
Jerry was late for supper that night. 
‘Five cents each. That is what they 
said they would pay me for the camass 
roots,” Jerry told his mother later, 
‘and I know where there are hundreds 
of them.” 

“Do you know how much money 
I have now, Robin?” Jerry asked the 
horse one day. “Two dollars and a 
half!” If it took me two months to 
earn two dollars and a half, how long 
would it take to earn two hundred 
dollars? A good horse was worth at 
least that much. 

Jerry motioned Robin to the fence. 

Hlow about a ride, old fellow?” 

Robin did let Jerry get on his back. 
Ile also cantered all over the pasture 
with him, but before he brought him 
hack to the fence he bucked Jerry off 
That was because there were no pan- 
cakes! 

Jerry brushed the dust off his shirt 
‘You are an outlaw, you are!” Jerr 
remarked. “Is that why you walk 
around in this pasture all alone?” 

Robin did not say. Instead he came 
and blew his warm breath down 
Jerry’s shirt. That was so that Jerry 
might understand that Robin and he 
were still friends. Jerry sighed. How 
he longed to own a horse like Robin! 

Now the summer had passed and 
again it rodeo time. This 
was a yearly performance held by the 
ranch men. At the rodeo one would 
see the finest riders and the most 
‘ lever horses 

“Does it cost a lot money to go to 
a rodeo Jimmy asked his mother 

‘It does if you don’t have much,” 
she replied 

Jerry sat 
porch and counted his camass money 


once was 


down on the cookhous: 


two dollars and seventy-five cents 
He could take that money and use it 
to buy a ticket for the rodeo. Yet if 


he did, he would have no nest egg for 
that horse he wanted to buy. 

He went into the kitchen and asked 
his mother, “What do you think that 
l should do?” 

You have enough money to see the 
said the mother. “You hav 
net enough to buy the horse. Why not 
do one thing at a time?” 

Jerry brightened at that advice. He 
took his money, tied it up in a hand- 
kerchief, and set out for town 

In town hundreds of 
cowbovs with bright shirts, wide hats, 
and high-heeled shoes. Jerry looked at 
them proudly. He thought that he 
had never seen such fine-looking men 
as they. When he grew up he meant 
to be a 

It cost two dollars and a half for a 
ticket. That meant he would have 
twenty-five cents for a hamburger and 
a bottle of pop. 

The rest of the children from school 
were there, too. Jerry joined a group 
of them. Ned and Joe from the Wild 
Crow Ranch there. Thev said 
that they had come to see their big 
brother ride Rainbow. 

“If he can stay on 
minutes he gets twenty-five 
imnounced Ned. 

Jerry whistled. 

“They have a lot of wild horses here 
today. My brother knows Rainbow 

Continued on page 84 
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The Prize Pumpkin 


Continued from page 33 


been an animal? No! He was certain 
the marks were of human teeth. Be- 
sides, animals stole food to eat, but 
here lay the scraps which had been 
bitten out. He fitted them back into 
the holes from which they had come, 
and sighed heavily. How could any- 
ene do such a thing? 

Just then he heard a shout. Look 
ing up, Ralph saw Sue flying across 
the field toward him. His face dark 
with anger, he marched straight over 
to her and said, “Sue Baxter—of all 
the mean hateful tricks—!” 

Sue stood stock-still; her mouth was 
partly open and her blue eyes round 
as marbles. Why, Ralph Atwood, 
what are vou talking about?” she 
isked 

He pointed an accusing finger at 
the big yellow pumpkin shining in the 
waning September light. 

“Ooh said Su what a shame!” 
Then she looked at Ralph. “You 
didn't really think I'd do a thing like 
that, did you?” she asked. “It must 
have been some animal.” 

No insisted Ralph. “That's a 
human bite. If you look closer you can 
see the sort of square teeth marks.” 

Sue bent closer It does look like 
it. But | never did it.” 

Phen what were you doing down 
here this morning before school?” 
asked Ralph “T saw vou kneeling 
down beside my pumpkin!” 

Sue straightened up and looked at 
him Wounded pride showed nm her 
face, “I was just measuring to see 
how much bigger yours was than 
mine.” she falte red. When Ralph said 
nothing, she asked, “Don’t vou believe 


me?” 


“No,” said Ralph bluntly, “I don’t. 
You didn't have any tape measure or 
ruler with you. 

Sue said nothing more. She stared 
at him for a minute, and then, turning 
away, she walked slowly back into her 
own yard. A little ashamed, Ralph 
saw she was struggling to hide her 
tears. Somehow not quite satistied, 
he went back to the house. Sue didn’t 
act like a guilty person. But who else 
could it be? He didn't know anyone 
who had a grudge against him, and 
anyway, all the other kids had been 
on the bus with him. It must be 
Sue, all right— jealous because she was 
afraid her pumpkin wouldn't take the 
prize. 

He told his mother and father about 
the ruined pumpkin and they felt 
sorry for him. His father examined 
the teeth marks and agreed it did look 
like a human bite. However, neither 
he nor Ralph’s mother would believe 
Susy Baxter was responsible 

The Fair was to open on Thursday 
and run the rest of the week. On 
Wednesday night Ralph's father, who 
had been up to the fair grounds to 
enter some extra-fine poultry, said at 
the supper table, “Il was talking to 
Mr. Taylor this afternoon, son. He 
has charge of the vegetable exhibits 
I was telling him what happened to 
your pumpkin. He says you can stil! 
enter it for size if not for quality. You 
still may take a prize.” 

Ralph hesitated. Then he said slow 
ly, “No, [I guess not. As long as it 
isn’t perfect, | don’t care about enter- 
ing it.” And he added bitterly, “Let 
Sue Baxter take the prize, since she 
would do such a mean trick.” 


28-minute 


of farm machinery are shown, 


feller Plaza, New York 20, 


. for use with the 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT NO COST.. 


technicolor sound movie 


“RUBBER LENDS A HAND” 


This 16 mm. motion picture offers you an ideal supple- 
ment to your regular classroom work. Rubber Lends 
A Hand és the story of rubber on the farm. It includes 
167 fast-moving scenes. 27 different crops and 45 types 


There is no cost or rental fee for the film—but postage 

for returning the film must be paid by borrower. To 

obtain film, simply drop a penny post card request to 

Castle Films Division, United World Films, 50 Rocke- 


His mother shook her head and 
said, “You may be sorry, son. You 
cant make me believe a nice girl like 
Sue would do a thing like that.” 

After school on Friday Ralph went 
to the fair and was surprised to find he 
enjoyed it after all. He hadn't expect- 
ed to-much. He watched the horses 
straining in the load-pulling contest; 
he rode on the Ferris wheel; and final- 
ly, with a hot dog in one hand and 
a bag of popcorn in the other, he 
made his way to the vegetable ex- 
hibits. He had postponed it as long 
It was going to hurt to 
see the blue ribbon on Sue’s pumpkin 

To his surprise Sue’s entry hadn't 
taken first prize, nor even second. Both 
the prize-winning pumpkins were half 
again as big as- hers. So it followed 
that his pumpkin would not have taken 
a prize either. Ralph felt considerably 
better after that. 

Turning away he almost ran into 
Susy. When she saw him she left the 
two school friends with whom she had 
gone to the fair, and came over to 
him. “Do you still think I bit your 
pumpkin?” she asked, 

Ralph hadn't been so sure lately, 
but she took him by surprise and not 
knowing what to say he nodded, at 
which Sue turned her back and walked 
away. Ralph stared after her. He saw 
her two brown pigtails sticking comi- 
cally out in the back and quivering, 
it seemed, with indignation. He had 
a sudden impulse to-run after her and 
say he was sorry—he didn't believe 
she had bitten it, but he waited too 
long. While he stood there, she was 
out of sight around the corner. 

Saturday morning, Ralph was in 
the garden picking some tomatoes 
which his mother wanted to use for 
pickles. As he picked. he made a puz- 


as he could 


vling discovery. Some of the toma- 
toes had had bites taken out and, un- 
eaten, had been thrown aside. That 
settled it! Someone besides Sue must 
have been in the garden. She certainly 
wouldn't take bites out of folks’ toma- 
toes. But who else would be that 
goofy, either? These bites had the 
same square teeth marks the pumpkin 
had had. 

Suddenly as he looked across the 
fence, Ralph saw Sue running toward 
him. 

He marched straight up to the fence 
and called to her, “Susy, [’m_ sorry 
I accused you of biting my pumpkin, 
I know now you didn't do it.” 

She hung over the pickets, She 
look very excited. “Oh-then you 
found out who it was?” 

Ralph shook his head. “No~—I just 
know it wasn't you, after all.” 

She looked pleased. “I know some 
thing—it was a monkey that bit your 
pumpkin.” 

“A monkey! How do you know?” 

“Well, I don’t for sure, but I bet 
it was. I was just up to the post office 
and saw a notice tacked up there, It 
said that five dollars would be paid 
to anyone helping to catch Charles 
Merrill's pet monkey which had bro- 
ken its leash and escaped. So there!” 

“Yes, sir—I shouldn't wonder you've 
got something there,” said Ralph. “A 
monkey—his bite woula probably look 
like a person's. I'm sorry I blamed 
you.” And he added a little accus- 
ingly. “You never told me what you 
were doing that day. You said you 
were measuring my pumpkin, but how 
could you with no ruler or tape 
measure?” 

“IT would have told you if you hadn't 
been so hateful,” said Susy. “I was 

(Coatinued on page 88) 


FREE TEACHING AID PACKAGE INCLUDES: 


(1) TEACHERS’ MANUAL . . 
Wonder Book of Rubber in intermediate and upper 
grade classroom instruction. Manual is complete, 
factual, expertly prepared. Covers your objectives; 
suggests approaches, procedure and group pro- 
jects. Gives history of rubber; tells how rubber is 


Public Relations Dept. 

THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Please send me the B. F.Goodrich TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL and (fill in number desired) of 
THE WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER for my class. 


NAME 

TITLE SCHOOL 

ADDRES 

CITY OR TOWN OO 
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grown, processed. Covers uses of rubber in indus- 
try, transportation, etc. Includes bibliography. 
Contains quiz suggestions. 


(2) WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER : ; : (Copies for 
every pupil in your class). The Wonder Book is an 
attractive, 36-page book of the cartoon type children ~ 
love... keyed toyourmanual toserve as a text. Four-color 
drawings illustrate tire manufacture; how De-Icers 
work; how Man-made rubber is produced; prepara- 
tion of crude rubber for market; uses of rubber in 
automobiles, airplanes, the home . . . and many 
other subjects pertaining to The Story of Rubber. 


This material is specifically designed to help you 
tell the story of rubber completely, expertly and 
effectively. It is yours at no cost or obligation 
through the courtesy of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. Simply fill in and send the 
coupon below... 


| 

| 7 
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| 
| New! Apes of Rubbe 
| 
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epnpers Notes 


FOR CANADIAN READERS 


Conversation Time 


tt. Canadian colleges and spe- 
A cial courses for teachers trom 
coast to coast emphasize the im- 
portance of pupil participation in 
the activities of the classrooms 
In our classroom we are trying 
1 daily ten-minute period called 
lime.” to increase 
pupil parti pation This also 
in oral Engl sh, deve lops 
self-confidence, builds spirit, 
and oftentimes provides the teach- 
er with insight into the 
pupils’ backgrounds 

We unpleasant 
and stress the use of subjects surta- 
We 
encouract pupils to desc ribe their 

wn experiences Reluctant spe ak- 
ers can always be led to tell what 
they did after school the previous 
day. Or they riddle ; 
nearly everv child knows one. 
casionally, we require an item read 
the 
nterest in current events, 

This use of the ne wspaper was 
very helpful in 
bony. who had hee hool prob- 
lem child. When he isked 
to contribute to conversation time, 
he declined on the ground that he 
wished to be a professional hockey 


(conversation 
ives 


class 
valuabk 

exclude 


topic 


conversation 


ble for public 


can ask a 
this encourages 


newspaper, 


once socializing 


was first 


player and could see no reason tor 


wasting his time on training for 
public speaking The teacher had 
the happy thou ht of asking him to 
bring a Copy ot the pape he was 
delivering and to report on the pro- 
jessional hockey leagues. ‘That year 
the class had a weekly report or 
National Leavuc hockey standines 
and stories of it pl iyerTs Not all 
onversation periods ll be a 
he Ipful as in the case of Tony. but 


ften thev will be a real source of 
nsi¢ht to the teacher 

Try a dails conversation period 
im your ¢ lass You'll enjoy the zest 


with which your pupils participate. 


Character Plus 


mar teachers have responsi- 
= bilitv in euiding character de- 
velopment is indicated in a com- 
ment made by Mr. W. F. Percival, 


Director of Protestant Education 


tor the province of Quebec. 


The emphasis in all modern 
schools and courses of study in 
Canada has richtly been pl wed 
upon the building of eood charac- 
ter, Yet a person may have a good 
character, observe all laws ind still 
be a drag on society He mav lack 
humour, never crack a smile, and 
indeed be surly—even sour. He 
needs something besides character, 
therefore. He needs ood manners 


and a certain amount of charm 
“Displays ot bad manner re on 
every hand. “Thank vou’ does not 


appear as often as it should, Care 
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for public and private property is 
lacking. The pedestrian, knowing 
his rights, flouts the motorist, even 
to risking his saunters 
before the oncoming vehicle. 

“Let the leaven of those teachers 
and pupils who have charm and 
cood manners sweeten the attitudes 
of those who need it. We must 
that Canadian democracy 
means respecting the rights, priv- 
ile “ues, and mode ol life of others 
We teach that 
freedom involves responsibility, and 
that good manners stem from both. 
Regard tor others is not a weakness 
but a rare 
streneth 


life, as he 


she w 


rust increasingly 


source of personal 


This is an indispensable 


ingredient of character building 
‘The individual is significant, and 
so are his manners, his ways of 


dealing with others, and his atti- 
tudes towards them.” 


Art Exhibits 
in the Canadian elementary 


RT 
had a great boost 


when the Toronto Art Gallery, at 
the urging of Mr. Howard Dierlan 
and Mr. Tom Martin, turned over 
a gallery for the display of chil- 
dren’s art last spring The special 
display drew much favorable news- 
paper comment. What a fine thing 
if other Canadian with art 
valleries could arrange similar ex- 
hibits of children’s art work! 


cies 


New Canadians 


E very few days Canada is gain- 
ing new citizens from the old 
country and Europe Canadian 
teachers are playing an important 
role in teaching the children of 
these new Canadian parents the 


English language and helping them 
make a happy adjustment to life in 
We know of one Finnish 
Canada in 
These people couldn't 
wait until the local Board of Edu- 
cation nicht-school Enclish classes 
opened in the fall, but upon their 
arrival engaged an instructor who 
established a summer and 
bew: to lav the foundation for 
wood English. ‘Toronto has a most 
evening program for 
training new citizens, under the di- 


rection of Mr. Harry Monkman. 


( anada 
group who arrived in 


midsummer. 


session, 


ambitious 


Canadian Teachers—\s you can 
plainly see, this column is all 
yours, although many teachers 
in the States will read it too. 
Would you like to be a contrib- 
uter to. as well as a reader of, 
Mr. Ve pper’s Notes? Send in- 
teresting short items te Cana- 
dian Notes, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. USA. and we 
will forward them to him. Pay- 
ment will be made for all con- 
tributions used. Lnoused items 
will net be returned. 


October 1951 


TRAVEL 
CONTEST 


Featuring Your 
Vacation Experiences 


LAST CALL for Tue Instructor's 1951 Contest—an opportunity 
you must not miss! Note the attractive prizes listed below. The 
story of that wonderful summer's trip, if chosen for publication, 
will start other teachers planning. ... Or you may tell about any 
trip taken since October 15, 1950. But the Contest 


Closes October 15th! 


(All manuseripts must be in Dansville by that date) 


Forty-six persons will be awarded cash prizes; but everyone 
else who enters the Contest, and complies with the rules, will 
receive one of the famous Lostructor Tlustrated Units a wonder- 
ful consolation prize. 


PERSONS ELIGIBLE—You are eligible to compete if you are 
(or have been at any time since October 15, 1950): 

A teacher in active service (or subject to call as a substitute) 
in a public or private school or institution of higher edu- 
cation: 

\ school administrator, supervisor, or librarian; 


EXCEPT that those who have received Ist, 2nd, or 3rd prize in 
any previous Instructor Travel Contest are disqualified. 


Your travel may have been by any public or private means 
of transportation. 


To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send the Entry Blank, 
being careful to write plainly. We will mail you a copy of the 
Rules, with Cover Sheet for your Contest manuscript. 


Clip and mail the Entry Blank NOW—pasted on a posteard 
or under first-class postage in an envelope. Address: Travel 
Fditor, The Instructor, Dansville, 


46 CASH PRIZES 


TOTALING 81.000 
$ 250.00 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
is a member of the 
National 
tien of Travel Or- 


dssocia- 


ganizations — the 


First Prize 


Second Prize 150.00 
Third Prize 75.00 
Fourth Prize 60.00 
Fifth Prize 40.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
40 Prizes of $10.00 each 400.00 


$1,000.00 


Travel Contest 


Please send me your Contest Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter I 


of THE 
Magazine, 


INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


expect to write, telling about my vacation trip. 1 have been to 


My Name is (If Mrs., so state) 


Street or R.D. 
P.O. & Zone State 
Grade & School ‘or other position) 
Please send copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends 
«NAMES; (ADDRESSES) 
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MILL POND 


Does this picture make you think of beautiful fall 
scenes which you have noticed this year or other 
years? Perhaps you would like to try to paint such a 
scene or describe it in a story or a poem. In doing so, 
aim to make others feel about the scene the same way 
that you feel. That is what George Inness tried to 
do when he painted this picture. 


Fall is the time for hikes and out-of-door trips to 
observe the changes nature goes through in prepara- 
tion for winter. The foliage that changes color soon 
drops off, leaving the branches bare. Do you know 
why some trees lose their leaves and others do not? 
What other signs of seasonal changes do you expect 
to find? Keep watching as winter approaches. 
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‘ 
9" Edition 
The famous 


RITBOOK 


Many teachers 
soy: “it's the 
most complete 
and widely used 
school costume 
book. 


JUST SEND 10c IN STAMPS OR COIN 
TO COVER MAILING AND HAN. 
DUNG CHARGES 


32 pages, 8/2 x 11 inches 
... largely illustrated in 
full color. . . 64 costumes 
in all. . . 29 national costumes of foreign 
lands... animal, vegetable and floral 
costumes... also clown, King and Queen, 
Pilgrims, Norseman, Christmas Pageant, 
Colonial dress, 


= and others... 


even a Brownie, 


won =«(Fairy and Dor- 


= 


mouse. 


lished by the Mokers of 
ALL PURPOSE RIT Fab Tints and Dyes 
Rit PRODUCTS )RPORAT ON F-10 
1437 W. Morris Street 

Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

{ stamps 

Enclosed is 10c ir 

4 coin for my copy of 
“How to Moke Costumes for School Plays and 
Pageants 


Nome — 
Address — 
City Zone State 


Teacher of — 


SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 


Weaving in the Rural School 


Mary Jane Carrell 


Teacher. Fifth Grade. Community Consolidated school, 
Cisne, 


ecause of the materials 
needed, crafts may be a 
problem any school, 
especially a rural one. We solved 
our problem with weaving 

Weaving is very fascinating to 
children. It has historical value in 
the study of our pioneers and prac- 
tical use as a hobby. We found this 
craft suited to our needs for two 
it appeals to children of 
all ages, and the materials are inex- 
pensive 

Our primary classes took a keen 
interest in making pot holders from 
cotton rug varn. The intermediate 
grades and upper grades greatly en- 
joved making rugs, purses, table 


reasons; 


mats, and other useful articles 

The material for weaving may be 
cotton rug yarn, embroidery floss, 
knitting wool, or strips torn from 
clothing If desired, 
gimp or straw thread may be pur- 
chased at a higher cost. Regular 
rug warp, croc het cotton, and string 
all make good warp 

The loom is no great problem. I 
purchased a small loom to use as a 


discarded 


guide in making our own. The ma- 
terials needed are two small boards 
about two inches wide and the de- 
sired length of the loom, two short- 
er pieces for ends if a rectangular 
loom is desired or all four pieces 
the same length for a square loom, 
nails, and two pieces of heavy w re 
about the length of the longer pic es 
ot wool 

Lay the two longer pieces parallel 
and nail the shorter ones across the 
ends. Put nails along both ends of 
the loom about one fourth of an 
inch apart, leaving a good portion 
of the nail above the board. Bend 


the ends of the two wires around 
the last nails on each side. For 
smaller children, a flat board of the 
desired size is easier to use than the 
loom made from four pieces of 
wood The nails may then be 
spaced ilong two opposite ends of 
the hoard 

Now the work can begin. To 
warp the loom, tie the warp to one 
end nail, leaving a loose end long 
enough to tie when the piece is 
finished. Run the warp back and 
forth around the nails at first one 
end and then the other, tving the 
last one like the first ( Fig. 1 

Lsing a flat wooden needle, whit- 
tled from a shingle or similar mate- 
rial. weave the first thread over one 
warp thread and under one, contin- 
uing this until the other side of the 
loom is reached Then go under 
the wire, turn the loom, and start 
back The wire keeps the weaving 
from pulling in Be sure vou start 

er the thread that vou went un- 
der the time before. (See Fig. 2.) 

When the loom is full, pull the 
wires out Tie the loose warp 
threads that are left at two corners 
to the loops next to them, run the 
end of the woof back between the 
last two threads at each end of the 
woven piece to prevent raveling, 
and lift from the nails vour finished 
piece. A fringe added to scarves, 
table mats, and rugs is attractive. 

Once started, the children are 
ingenious in choosing color combi- 
nations, and all sorts of practical, 
attractive things will be made. This 


interest and gives them something 
tangible and permanent to keep 
and show as their very own. 


| 
type of work holds the children’s 


School 
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“store” and 
research material 


to teachers! 


@ We have had so many 
requests from schools and 
colleges in recent years for 
“background material” on 
America's best-known 
household sanitary product, 
Sani-Flush, that we are 
happy to make available 
to ANY teacher who writes 
us, this kit of interesting, in- 
formative material. Includes 
dummy cans, store displays, 
posters, leaflets, advertis- 
ing and research reports. 
Simply address a request 
to Sani-Flush; School De- 
partment—The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton 
2, Ohio. 
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Little Fox’s Canoe 


Continued from page 32 


Ile came to a high bluff which gave a 
good view of the Pawnee side of the 
river. It would be a good place for a 
lookout, but a careful search failed to 
show any signs that the Arikarees had 
used it, 

Little Fox glanced at the sun. Al- 
ready it was nearing the place Flying 
\rrew had pointed out. He would 
have to turn back. For the return trip 
he moved farther away from the river 
Ile knew there was smal! chance that 
he would tind any trace of Arikarees 
Ile was moving rapidly when he came 
upon a bubbling spring. A plain trail 
led to the spring from the south. The 
\rikarees were using it as a watering 
place for their horses! 

Little Fox hesitated. Flying Arrow 
had told him to return if he found 
signs of Arikarees. But it was grow 
ing late. If he returned for Flying 
Arrow and they came back to find the 
\rikaree camp, much time would be 
lost. Flying Arrow would want him 
to find the Arikaree camp. He turned 
and started along the trail. 

Little Fox moved as carefully as pos- 
sible. He knew the Arikarees would 
have a guard watching the trail. He 
kept as much in the concealment of 
brush and trees as possible. When he 
had to cross an open space, he scouted 
it carefully first and then daywted across 
as fast as possible 

As he worked his way up a small 
hill, Little Fox heard the sounds of 
horses moving restlessly. At the same 
time he caught sight of a guard watch- 
ing the trail. He carefully circled away 
from the trail and crawled to the top 
of the hill. Below him was the Ari 
karee camp! [here were at least 
twenty warriors busy about the camp 
Most of them were sitting near the te- 
pees repairing broken bows or working 
on their arrows, [heir faces were 
smeared with paint 

Flying Arrow had told him enough 
about the Arikarees so that he knew 
the warriors were getting ready to go 
on a raid. Litthe Fox knew that raid 
would be against the small camp of 
Pawnees on the other side of the 
river, 

Little Fox looked at the corral where 
the ponies were. He saw it was a flim 
sy affair, made by tying light poles 
to small trees. The horses were rest- 
less. If he had some way to get one 
of the poles down, the horses would 
stampede. With the horses gone, the 
Arikarees couldn't carry out a raid 
Ile had to get Flying Arrow at once 
He started to back down the hill. 

A twig snapped under Little Fox's 
knee. He sank to the ground and lay 
there holding his breath. He waited 
a long time, but there was no sign that 
a warrior had heard him. Now he 
realized how dithcult it would be t 
vet Flying Arrow and for two of them 
to slip up to the corral without being 
heard. He raised his head and looked 
at the corral again. He would have a 
better chance of succeeding alone. It 
was a desperate chance, but the best 
chance they had. 

Slowly he 
of the hill. Carefully he worked his 


dged back from the top 


ay around the camp in a wide circle 
intil the horses were between him and 
the warriors Even more caretully he 
crawled toward the corral 

\s Litthe Fox inched forward, one of 
the horses 
\ warrior sprang to his feet and peered 
intently toward the corral. Little Fox 
he Id his breath I he horse quieted 


snorted and tossed his head 


and the warrior sat down again. As si 
lently as a shadow Little Fox moved 
forward until he was near one of the 
thongs. He drew his knife and slashed 
the thong in two, One end of the 


pole fell to the ground. Little Fox 
leaped to his feet and ran to the other 
end of the pole. Another slash, and 
the pole fell to the ground. Little Fox 
lifted his voice in the terrifying Paw 
nee war. cry The startled horses 
lunged for the opening in the corral 
and raced away, 

Little Fox jumped behind a tree. He 
was sure there was no great danger 
Most of the Arikarees would run to try 
to stop the horses \ few would be 
left to try to catch him, but they would 
think it had been the work of several 
warriors, While they were trying to 
sneak up to him, he would slip away 


RE = || «se MULTI-PURPOSE WORK BOOK! 


ere is an activity book broad in content! 
“Coffee—the Story of a Good Neighbor Product” 
tells a timely and important story about Latin 
America that helps to increase understanding 


of our Good Neighbors. 


In this reasoning Little Fox was 
mistaken, for suddenly there was the 
sharp thud of an arrow into the tree 
He risked a quick look, Four warriors 
had formed a line and were coming 
toward him. He bent low and dashed 
away from the tree. 

He ran through heavy brush which 
gave him some protection from his 
pursuers. He ran with all the speed he 
had. He could almost feel an arrow 
flying toward him. The pounding of 
his heart made so much noise he 
couldn't hear anyone behind him. He 
looked back over his shoulder. The 


four warriors were closer! 


Integrate it with many projects for 5th and 6th grade pupils: 


The first section is devoted to the interesting 


and romantic industry of coffee-production—the 
economic mainstay of Latin America. 


The second section of the booklet contains 


specific suggestions for project work based on 
the coffee narrative. Here are colored pictures 
with space for compositions; map work on 


North and Latin America; map studies on Latin 


American natural resources and industries ; sew- 
ing suggestions; art, music and language study; 
detailed directions on crafts; and, finally, an all- 
inclusive, memory-testing quiz. | 

The booklet is generously illustrated in brilli- 
ant color. Prepared particularly for children in | 

the fifth and sixth grades, you may find this 
lively, provocative book suitable for older chil- 
| 


dren, too. 


Just send the coupon for a free sample book. 
Examine it—then write and request as many 


Name 


City & Zone 


A to Tea 
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HISTORY 

ART 

CRAFTS 
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LANGUAGES 
COMPOSITIONS 


copies as you need for your classes. They will 
be forwarded at once—/free, of course! 
PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 

120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Brazil * Colombia * Costa Rica * Cuba * Dominican Republic 
El Salvador * Guotemala * Honduras * Mexico * Venezuela 


Mail this coupon for FREE sample book 

“Coffee — The Story of a Good Neighbor Product.” 

To: Edveational Dept., Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
lk pt. T-5, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Position or Title 


School Name & Address 


He put forth a tremendous effort, 
but still they gained. Then from just 
ahead of him and off to one side, four 
arrows whizved toward the Arikarees. 
There was no yell, as there would have 
been if one of them were hit, but the 
sound of pursuit stopped He looked 
back. The four warriors were huddled 
together. Plainly they weren't as will- 
ing to pursue an unknown party ol 
warriors as they were one fleeing Paw 
nec bov. 

Little Fox lost no time wondering 
how a party of Pawnees had come to 
his rescue. Instead, he raced away 

(Continued on page 92) 
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KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 125 
Please send me Ke 995 Early Bird Breakfast Game with rful wall poster, score folder 
for each pur prize butt pve 3 tear and seal for each pup with per 
tect re. There are hildre my cle See Pa ? 


Name h & Grade 
hoo! Addre 

City Zone State 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educotionc! Dept. * THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 92 

the vory pect Pat ’ de bed your advertisement « 
Wa hort Pat heet send me suff 
Grade 
Street or N Pug 
City Zone State 


DITTO, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 45 

Please send me formation about the new Ditto D-10 Direct Process Duplicator 
Catalog fy t ew Workt k for reproductior mn gelatin and direct quid 

process machine 

Name Grade 


Zone ste 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Box 5164-10 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 363 
Please se me pie f the Mode t ble? for teen-age girls Growing Up 
end Liking If the Mode Educat a! Port @ new teaching aid for class 
room d f menstruat Offer good y US.A 
Name Grade 


Zone State 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Bor 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 J§ 
ease send ¢ ¢ 2 er : f the 1951 booklet Needie Magic with 

Cotton Bag giving latest Sime ty patte and newest styles and ideas for making 
thes and household articles from tton bag 


City Zone State 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 993 
Please send me F formation, The Harm y Band. Primary and Kindergarten Chil- 
play 3-part mu e le formation on ‘Song Books with a Pian." 
They pr Juce result The ymphonet AM J Ope rtunity for Every Ch a 

Grade 


Name 


treet or RD No. Pupils 


Zor State 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 1051 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 247 
Please send me free py of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute folder. This places 
me under biigation 

Name Grade 


0 No. Pupils 


ty State 


8. F. GOODRICH, Public Relations Dept THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 258 
Please send me the B. F. Goodrich TEACHER'S MANUAL f telling the Story of Rubber 
and pias of The W Book of Rubber f my ass 

Name rade 


Street or RD 
City Zone State 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 22 
Please send me: FREE Ray Teaching Unit TA) Grades 1-3 Kit TB) Grades 4-8 
Kit TD) Science Kit 
Name Sct 
Sch Address 

City Zone State 

WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 16-51 289 


Please ey t 3 th portant rr harts, and 
paemphiets 195 2 ‘ teaching tter health through better diet and 
eating habits 

Name Srade 


Street or RD 


Zone tate 
City sta 


ynd SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
in an envelope to 


Tastructions: Clip 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first class 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Servic Dansvill N.Y. Do not paste them on cards. Other coupons are on pages 
84. 92. 94. and 98. Entry Blonk for Instructor Travel Contest. page 78. Send your coupons in NOW. The 
instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to servic the coupons in this issue beyond the present school 
year. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. Th rqinal coupons, clipped trom the magazine 
must be sent to us Copies will be discarded 


EVERYDAY GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


ustrated reference book containing 
mstructions for over 300 games 
all grades. Cross-indexed three ways 
Wlustrated with pho- 
$1.25 tographs, drawings, and diagrams. Bound 
SIA. n hard cover Price, postpaid $3.50. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


A we 


detailed 


Show Lovely New HYCREST Christmas Cards 
Tak easy way t 


ready reference 


HYCREST CARD COMPANY, Dept. 948 
Boston 11, Mass. 


78 Chauncy Street, 
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When Big Mountain Sent Rain 


Continued from page 65) 


Sah-tah-me wal th 


leps in ev- 
ry d tion but the right one, while 

Vohela laughs at his confusion 
sau-rau-mMe-Why do you laugh, 


Mohela You know that if | do not 
nd my stick TE shall not hunt the rab- 


You will find it Dake 


three steps toward the big mesqui 
tu tree. Just three steps 
Sa ted, and 
\/ / t behind 


\l 
feared the eagle had car 
reed it to his faraway nest 
BLACK WING Caw-caw! Caw-caw! 
orootA—Tlow do you know this i 


the day for the hunt, Sah-tah-me 


My stick tells me. My 


TAN ME 
father said that when the sun went to 
p seven times we would go. See | 
ove tohes stick 
FL ton would like to hunt 
| rabbit 
KEE-WE-TAH ter Maidens do 


not hunt the rabbit! They must stay 


near the pueblo. Who would prepare 
the rabbit? Who would grind the 
corn? Who would get water from the 
spring’? Who would make piti for the 


hungry hunters’ No, Indian maidens 
do not hunt the rabbit, 
oneta—I suppose you are 1 vht, 
vrandfather, but | am sad that I can 
Sh-h-h-a! Do not let 
the Evil One hear you speak your 
tk child 


KEE-WE-TAH 


Mohela, Sah-tah 
me, and Tl tell vou the story that I 


weave into this rug. It is the story my 
grandfather told me many summers 
avo. His name was Owossa, and he 
was a great hunter of the butfalo in 


the days before the white brothers 


came to the Indian land. (The chil- 
dren sit at Cheedah’s feet as she tells 
the tale.) Once when Owossa’s peo- 
ple were full of a strange and terrible 
sickness, Owossa went forth alone to 
the faraway Southland to hunt for the 
\fter many sleeps he 
came to a land where there were few 


healing Hower 


blossoms and where trees had no long 
branches. He knew not that it: was 
here that the Sun God had long been 
at war with the God of Rains. He 
knew not that the Sun God had won a 
great battle and had dried up all the 
streams and pools 

For many days Owossa wandered in 
the Land of Litthe Water, until he had 
no strength in his arms, and no 
strength in his legs Like the snake he 
crawled until he came upon the pic 
ture of an arrow cut in smooth rock 
Then it was that he went the way the 
arrow pointed, and then it was that he 
came upon a pool of clear, cold water 
He drank and rested until he was 
strong again 

When he returned, at last, to his 
people he had with him much of the 
They that were full of 
the strange sickness became well again 
and went forth to hunt, and to plant 
their corn and 
much feasting and dancing after the 
harvest to honor the brave Owossa 


healing flower 


melons There was 


who was one of our grandfathers 
And you, Sah-tah-me, and Mohela, 
must some day tell this story that I 


weave, to vour sons and daughters. 


Scene 2 
A number of Indians are seated in 
They include 
a Oo-la Meeko, 
Otoola, Kee-we-tah, Hosh-ki, Mohela, 
and Cheedah. All look very solemn 


(Continued on page 89) 


“['m studying to be a model on my way from school.” 


| 

— 

Street or A.D 

4 City 

City 

Name Grade 

NG 

3 

7 

FA \ ‘ 4 
be Y, \ 

OAL 

4 


Enrich the Curriculum 
through Music 
Continued from page 21) 


Parents and grandparents might be 
able to give interesting mformation on 
customs, costumes, and songs 
Regionalism in our own United States 
could be the theme of a unit through 


which we might teach American cul 


tur Sea chanteys and river songs re 
veal the type of labor required of the 
worker the early fsinging school 
grew out of hymn smes a desire to 


muiprove congregational singing. Newre 
songs of the South reveal the hardsh ps 
of slavery, and the pleasure sof simple 
folk Their religion 


pressed in the spirituals reveals their 


fervor 


emotional capacity 
Each section of the United States 


has devel ped a group of song brevet 


its people, its past, its geography and 
climate. Many collectors have gath 
ered these songs into priceless books 
Coal miners, cowboys, southern moun- 
tameers~ there are endless possibilities 
Your community may offer not only 
music of other nationalities, but 
l nited States regional music as well 

Radio programs, musical and story 
wise, agam offer much for our folk 
music program. The American School 
of the Air sponsored a program, “Mu 
sic of Many Lands Since it dealt 
with the music itself and the various 
details of the life of the people, it sup 
plied a background course for a social 
studies unit Cavaleade of America 
often uses musical history for one of 
its stories, and certainly the Firestone 
Hour and The Band of America offer 
excellent music of interesting contrast 

The preparation of a pageant or a 
festival is another possible outlet for 
the children. Here the details of the 


dance, of costume and custom, must 


be as authentic as possible. Some 
times knowledge thus gained will be 


period of time 


than material “just read about.” 


retained over a longer 


In Teaching Nonreaders 
Use Visual Aids 
(Continued from / age 34) 


the narrator in the movie, their vo 
cabularv was increased 

Then followed a trip to the mu 
seum They understood the guide bet- 
ter and were more interested in the 
articles of the Oriental Room = than 
thev otherwise could have been wit! 
out the background of visual materi 

The slides and filmstrips stimulate 


reading activities. Everyone Was eager 
to trv to read from the slides we made 
and from the filmstrip, Childrey 

China. There was a group stimulus in 


reading from the screen, which the 


children) missed reading from 
books Thev were willing to se the 
movies, filmstrips, and slides many 


times. Here were real people about 
whom to center their experience charts 
and stories. With a background built 
up through visual and auditory ma 
terial, these children were interested 
listeners to the stories from the li 
brarv. Now thev could discern mean 
ings in the authors’ descriptions whic! 
otherwise thev might have missed 
Iwo bovs who still do not read a 
word ask the librarian for books on 
China and enjoy looking at them 


The most significant outcome of the 


activity was the fact that the new 
learnings, though meager, enabled the 
slow learners to exchange ideas with 
children of their own ages in the regu 
lar grades. 

Instead of being tested in the usual 
way, the pupils were shown the film, 
Children of Japan. Every child was 
alert to see whether or not the Japan 
ese ate rice, used chopsticks, went to 


school and to market, and did other China A to Z, by Emily Hahn (Me The unit on China is typical of the 
things that Chinese children do Kay); Questions of Lifu and Story of manner in which other countries have 

Pransportation was mentioned in Lee Ling, by Frances Lattimore (Har been studied over a four-year period 
the story by older pupils when they court); Story about Ping, by Marjorie Already in social studies, we have dis 
dictated the following Flack and Kurt Wiese Viking ; | cussed India, Holland, Central Africa, 

Ihe Chinese ride in rickshaws. Rick- Liang and Lo, by Kurt Wiese (Cad Egypt, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
shaws are cars to people in China. The nus Chinese Children Next Door Much of the teaching for this group 
roads are dirt, and muddy when it by Pearl Buck (John Day Co is in large study units where all chil 
rain Buse s go in some places. Roads From Keystone View Co.. Mead dren work on the same general topic 
are paved in some places, too ville, Pa. slides on related subjects each at his own level of achievement 

All or part of each of the following were obtained. The museum loaned Note: Children of China, People of 
books was read to the children: AM us the following objects to exhibit Western China, and Children of Japan 
Li, by Thomas Handforth (Doubk lady's shoe, doll, chopsticks, rice bow! are black and white sound films put out 
by Alison Stilwell Macmillan nd a cocoon. They are available for rental 


Picture shows how Design For Better Living Chart is used in many class 


rooms with a record of class score 


Food Makes the World a Classroom, 
with Every Subject Part of Living 


Teaching about food is teaching from life- 


yours, your students’ and life around the 


world. You teach habits as well as knowledge. 
Aimost every lesson becomes a new, refresh- 
ing part of personal experience — with life-long 
benefits. 

More and more, teachers are discovering this 
new and deeper satisfaction—helping students 
learn that better eating habits mean better 
health. A teacher sees results, too, in more 


TASTES 


wheat 


institut \ $0 LITTLE 


in eating the Basic 7 foods each day. 


alert, responsive minds. And she may take 
greater pride because, even today — here in 
America—surveys show an almost universal 
need for more effective nutrition education, 

Methods of launching and continuing a pro- 
gram to teach the A-B-C’s of food are described 
in our new “Guide” booklet. The booklet and 
chart are two of many authentic, usable teach- 
ing aids and materials. All are free. For com- 
plete details mail the coupon. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
Department I-10, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me complete details on how I may obtain free 
copies of “My Guide,” “Design For Better Living’ Chart and 
other teaching aids and materials. [ am a teacher in: (Please 
check 

Elementary grades Junior High High School 


School Address 


City and Zone Stote 
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AMERICAN CAN CO 


THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 58 


Piease ser e Py f the series of advertisements entitied The Story of Food 


Name 
Street Ro No. Pupils 
Zone State 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Education rye THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 460 


> 
> 


Please send t 35 per your new 16-page booklet colorfully us 
trated, entitled the us Coa! Story | understand that you have also available 
jie pre fanewd Mer the Areas and Resources of the USA 
Name Grade 
treet or RD h 


State 


LIFE MAGAZINE, Dep? 1-101 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 374 
Plea nd me reprints of the pictures which have appeared to date in Life's ‘What's 
Pict series and tuture releases at regular intervals 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
ty 


Zone State 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. G-10 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 4196 
Please send me nplete project so that | may become acquainted with TEAC ER 
PLANS art and activity service for lower grade school teachers 


5) 332 


A. 8. DICK COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 19 

Ploase nd me Catalog of A. B. Dick supplies and accessories Information about 
A. 6. Dick mimeograph Details on special mimeograph stencils 

Name Position 


aone state 


JOSEPH H. DODSON COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 gg 


Please send me, free, your catalog price list of bird pictures in natural colors; also of 
flower, animal and industrial pictures 
FREES Name 
Street or RD No Pup 
ty Zone State 


-<eategencenp MILK ASSOCIATION THE INSTRUCTOR 16-51 299 
end me a free py of Milk for Health and Growth 

Name Grade 


Street or RD No. Pup 


Zone State 

PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, Educ. Dept TRE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 299 
Please se » @ free py of y book COFFEE THE STORY OF A GOOD NEIGH- 
BOR PROT 


Zone State 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 §7 
Please s« r at about your Sociability Songs, and other Christian song books 
bag sh hristmas. and ther specia ssions 

Same Position 

Street or RE Schoo 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 377 
Please ‘ ne y > de bing the F Master FOUNTNBRUSH, [ ) | am also 
Master 


ted in the art use the F 


‘ z 


tot 


iFE INSURANCE THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 379 
t ne r each pur fy Arithmet Unit Based on 
wh pages 27-34 of the September issue 
Gra 
treet or R Puc 


fastructions: RATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering matenals you wish 
to PRINT C the required information, and mail them together (first class) im an onvelope to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Servic Dansville, N.Y. Do not paste them on cards. Other coupons are on pages 
2? 92, 94. and 98. Entry Blan! »t Instructor Travel Contest, page 78. Send your coupons in NOW. The 


nstructor Coupon Servic cannot undertake to service the coupons in this issue beyond the pre 
COPIES of coupons. The 
will be discarded 


ent school 


6Cannot accept and forward orginal coupons, clipped from the 


magazine, 
must b 


sent to us Cop 


BE A READER 
OF THE LEADER 
Join the growing ranks. A penny 
postal card to THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Dansville, N.Y., will enter your sub- 
scription. Pay November 1. 


CREATIVE CARD CO., wi 
2505 Cermak Road, Chic age 6, 


INSTRU 
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Janie Finds a Friend 
(Continued from page 73) 

The door 
inside 

Corn 


blankets. Her he 


was open and Janie could 


made 
‘ olore d 


Blossom lay on a bed 
stack of the 
id was bandaged and 


pretty 


her right arm was ino splints I am 
ad you have come,” she smiled. | 
have been lonely Then she told 
Janie how she had fallen from a 
rickety ladder that led to the root 
where fres! beet was drving in the 
in The doctor from the India 
mney says that TP will be able to use 
ibout two weeks 
That ts ong time, said Janie. 
Iam sure that my mother will let me 
ne often to see vou, 
Will vou read to me from vour 
beck Corn Blossom asked Some 
f the words | do net understand 
» Janie read from the book and 
explained the ditheult words until tt 
R time to go home I shall come 
every other day 1 help vou with the 
words,” she said Iwo miles is not 
far te walk And IT am net afraid ai 
' she added as she turned toward 
the door 
Wait d Corn Blossom, and she 
d to a large wooden chest that 
doin the corner of the room 
ve kateina dolls. T want vou 
‘ pened the heavy lid of th 
‘ nd looked it There were five 
th t dolls she had ever 
‘ Thev were all carved from wood 
1 painted with transparent water 
I} hair was made fron 
black horsehair and their dresses 
vere of pretty col wed calico 
I ul me’ Vou LiKe said Corn 


Thank you! Thank you!” Janie 
said. She looked at the dolls for a 
long time: then she chose the third 
one in the row. 

On the way home her father asked 
Doesn't that doll look a little queer, 


Janie 


She did at first,” said Janie, “but 


every minute she reminds me more 
and more of Corn Blossom, and | 
think I love her already. 

EprrortaL Note: Kateina dolls are 


who dance in 
ceremonies. Afterward the 
children 


used by the masked men 
the katcina 


dolls are given to the 


The Taming of Robin 


Continued from page 76) 


and lv savs that horse is wild as thes 
make them, but he believes that he 
ean rid him anvhow, . Joe reported 


brother showed he 
\tter pitching forward three 


Soon his was 


mistaken 


times, the herse had the cowboy sit- 
ting down hard in the dust 

Ned and Jo gave as deep a sigh ot 
despair as though they were the ones 
that had lost the twenty-five dollars. 


Then it was announced that Red 
Furv from the Ranch C was ready to 
be ridden. Fifty dollars would be given 
invene who could stay on him for 
three minutes 

Jerry leaned forward eagerly. ile 


was wishing that the owrer of the 


Ranch C might come out and show 
herself, but she did not. When the 
horse came plunging out of the pen, 
Jerry sprang his feet. 

That is Robin! he shouted, 


know that horse. He's not wild.” 
It seemed that Jerry was mistaken 
To his surprise, Red Fury bucked his 


Continued on page 91) 


“Hey, Johnny, you must have a hole in your pocket.” 


| 
} 
| 
oF 
Blossom. 
Wo 
— 
| 
| 
— 
4q 
4. 
7 
| 
| \ 
ty = ¥ 
\ 
d 
| ~ 
CASH FOR CHRISTMAS | 
Now nyt Foil on White 
\ f 
SAMPLES 


Record Talk 
Continued from page 29) 


surprised to learn that the children 
accept this new type of expression 
much more quickly than we of the 
“older generation.” Start with Aaron 
Copland’s Ballet Suite from Billy the 
Kid (RCA Victor Red Seal Album 
DM 1333, $4.97). This music was 
written in 1938 for a new native 
American ballet, the bero of which is 
the New York-born killer of the old 
west, Billy (William Bonney) the Kid 
Far from “sissy stuff,” this music of 
real he-man caliber achieves some re 
markable and unusual effects, and is 
imterlaced with snatches from “Git 
\Mlong Little Dogies,’ “Old. Chisholm 
Prail,” “Old Paint,” and “The Dying 
Cowboy.” ¢ opland’s own 
notes printed on the cover will aid in 
understanding the picture that is be 


progran 


ing painted, and one section may even 
sound familiar to TV fans who folloy 
the adventures of “The Ghost Rider 
\aron Copland’s influence on Ameri 
ca has been tar reaching as a teacher 
author, lecturer, and a creative musical 
thinker. He has been a champion of 
America’s music and America’s com 
posers, Let's introduce him to Ameri 
ca’s children 

The chances are that in a short 
time you will be planning Halloween 
activities, Why not have some musi 
cal Hailoween fun by plaving are 
already 


cording that you probably 


own? Tf your old recording is at the 
stage where the children must. strain 
their ears to hear the 
skeletons knocking together as thes 
dance, buy Saint-Saens’ Danse Ma 
abre played by the Chicago Svm 


bones of the 


phony Orchestra under the direction 
of the late Frederick Stack 
bia 112551-D, $1.31 Your class will 


enioyv. discovering for themselves the 


Colum 


time of dav by counting the strokes of 
the church-steeple clock, and Death 
tuning his fiddle is as spooky today as 
when it was first written. Happy 
Halloween! 


Rufus Reoster and 
Hilda Hen 


(Continued from page 20) 


a sly look on his face. He said to 
himself, “I must think of a plan to 
get them to come down—let we think 
a minute.” 

While the fox was doing his sly 
thinking, Rufus and Hilda kept a 
sharp eye on him. 

Then all at once the fox began to 
groan. He groaned at the top of his 
sharp voice Oh, l feel so ill! My 
tummy hurts. My head is dizzy. 1 am 
going to faint!” and he fell over on 
his side. 

Rufus and Hilda looked at each 
other, and exclaimed, “Did you hear 
what he said? I wonder whether it is 
a trick. A fox is so very sly, you 
know,” 

But for the longest while the fox 
lay very still upon his side. Rufus and 
Hilda were beginning to think that 
he had really fainted. And if he had 
fainted, they decided, it would be a 
fine chance for them to es« ape. 

“Do you really think, Rufus, that 
the fox has fainted?” Hilda wanted to 
be very certain before coming down 
from her safe perch. 

“T think so, Hilda,” Rufus answered. 
“He hasn't moved for the longest 
while.” 

At that moment Mother Squirrel 
scampered down from her treetop 
home. When she saw the rooster and 
hen sitting on the branch, she scam- 
pered over to them, and declared, 
“Well! Well! What are you two do- 


ing here? 


Rufus and Hilda told Mother 
Squirrel what had happened. When 
they finished, Mother Squirrel looked 
down at the fox. “He is a sly fellow, 
she said Don't leave your perch be 
fore you have made certain that he 
has fainted It might be a trick.” 

“But how can we be sure, Mother 
Squirrel] asked Rufus and Hilda, a 
littl worried. “It is growing late 
We have to go back to the farm.” 

Mother Squirrel thought of a plan 

“Wait, my 
hall make certain for you,” and she 
scaumpered back to her treetop home 


friends,” she said. “I 


AMERICA HAS 40%! 


The very backbone of America’s industrial progress is 
coal—coal to make steel—coal to bring heat, light and power 
to factories as well as homes. How fortunate, then, that 


America has such vast coal resources 


Did you know that almost 11% of the entire area of the United 
States contains coal—an area larger than Great Britain, lre- 
land and France combined? Did you know that of all Amer- 
ica’s fuel resources over 90% is in coal? No wonder that, in 
spite of the extra demands of defense, America can and does 
export coal—while she must import oil! 


But the importance of this country’s vast reserves would be 
greatly lessened if the coal were not mined with an efficiency 
that guarantees economical costs to the buyer—makes pos- 
sible its widespread use. Here again America is fortunate, 
America’s 6,000 privately owned coal companies have devel- 
oped such efficient mining machinery that the American 
miner has an output that’s 4 to 15 times that of any miner 


in Europe or Asia! 


Yes, America will have all the coal it needs to make steel— 
all the coal it needs to generate electricity for homes—all the 
coal it needs for transportation and industrial power—all the 
coal it needs for heat and chemic als 
all conceivable uses for hundreds of years to come to help 
keep America the strongest, most prosperous nation in the 


world. 


Coal is America’s most abundant, most dependable fuel, 


today ... and for the future. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DeparTMENT oF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


/, OF THE WHOLE WORLD'S COAL RESERVES 


all the coal it needs for 


A few seconds later Mother Squirrel 
returned with two 
cheeks, She scampered to a branch di 
rectly above the fox. Rufus and Hilda 
watched us she aimed carefully, and 
dropped the acorns on the fox When 
they hit him, he jurmped to his feet! 

“Just as thought!” exclaimed 
Mother Squirrel He was playing 
a trick to get you down there!” 

Rufus and Hilda squealed in de- 


Qh, dear! How shall we ever 


acorns het 


Spar, 
eet home?” 

All at once they heard load, excited 
barking, and Sporty, the farm dog 


For the next 2,000 years — 
America will depend on coal 


Name 
Stree 
City Zone 
Position 


2. FROM PIERS LIKE THESE, 


Bitumi Coal Insti 


appeared. When the fox saw the do 
he turned quickly, and fled 
Hilda and Rufus called 
Oh, Sporty, are we 
came down from. their 


jovfulls 
happy to. see 
you!” and 
high perch, 

I saw vou two leave for th 
Sporty said on their way back 
to the farm. “When you didn’t return 
I thought maybe you were in trouble.” 
Sporty!” ce 


wen uls,” 


‘You are a smart dog 
clared Rufus and Hilda 
Back on the farm, Rufus sighed and 
tid, “Hilda, we have had enough 
education for a while.” 


AMERICAN COAL GOES AIL 
OVER THE WORLD. 


THIS 200,000-TON COAL PILE WILL 
MAKE ONLY A MONTH'S 
ELECTRICITY FOR A GREAT CITY. 


, Educational Dept. iN 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A, 
Coal Map 
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Letters 


Sauata Glaus 


Make Reading FUN 


= 
4 aan the thrill of your children 


when they receive their LETTERS from 


SANTA CLAUS. They jump up and 
down and squeal for joy—such a per 
sonal contact is almost beyond belief 


Have the LETTERS mysteriously deliv 


ered the class 
} We offer THREE boxes: 
£17 Kindergarten and First Grade 
REBUS style, MANUSCRIPT, 2 
designs 
£18 First and Second Grade. MANU 
SCRIPT, for reading, 4 designs 
£14 Third and Fourth Grade. typewrit 
er type, thrilling reading, 4 de 
signs 
Size 5x7, bright colors, with envelopes 


tach bo» contains ALL FOR 
40 LETTERS 
1 NOTE to Class from SANTA Plus 15 


Instructions postage 
(Extra LETTERS 4 for 15¢) 
Write for FREE sample LETTER 


Order now Immedicte shipment 


=: ore 


“HELEN SHANNON 
920 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo 
| 
| en e$ Please mail me | 
f wing bores at $1.50 each, plus ¢ 1 
ame 
| 
| 


EARN DEGREE 
Bachelor of Music 


we SPARE TIME .. . Start now 


y HOME STUDY Music Sch Hering 
ses leading Jegree Bach Musi 
pportunity mportant advance in mus 
Check urses you are terested in, and 
4 pon f ustrated lesson and booklet 


UNIVERSITY CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 28 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 4, 


BIG LINE OF 110 FAST SELLERS 
Hew \ Christn 

f 


CARLTON - CRAFT CARD CO. 
P.O. Box 187 
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Sturgis, Mich. 


The Story of Columbus 


Continued 

im group activity because the children 
learned that teamwork was necessary 
to make a shadow play a success, It 
was gratifvin to see how some as 
sumed responsibility for making and 
carrying out plans concerning it. The 
shadow play helped the slow children 
ti children realize that there 

a 


was part for everyone in the varied 
ties entailed in the project. The 
for la ‘ De the right 
at the rieht t ‘ 
The shadew play was enjoved 
lren when it was ven 
prowram 
SHADOW SCREEN 
Our shadow sereen, which pre 
! property for use in shadow-play ac 
| tre ’ sick na high with al 
er x which is cut three feet 
from the bas Wings 6’ x 1'2" are 
hes lon each sick These sides are 
t at mule to make the screes 
stand w balanced, and to hide those 
wh hadows \ 100-wart 
he suspended about two feet rack 
f the | which is covered wut 
thin white wrapping paper, is best for 
ast hadow Obiects should be 
ad « tl wobest effect 
\ shadow reen need not t is 
borate th ie It mav b ny 
‘ x, over which w 
rapp paper t 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 
R mt ! 
( our read \ 
ped ! wary bok 
ve th prac tree ple 
‘ } l 1 the 
d t} d ed to the 
tea er ve 1 the other t 
to tell t 
story | un | 
hould have speaking parts in the play 
nd plane hat should be said 
helped tt luldren develop ease m 
Related words were 
nd handwriting 
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fron page 60 


‘ al studies. 
We demonstrated with globular ob- 


jects the prin iple on which Columbus 


bused his assumption that the world 
ind 

The places) mentioned the 
Columbus story were located on maps 
and globe. Facts about these places as 
they are today were learned 
Poor We read some poems about 
( nbus from For Days and Day 
Annette Wyane | Lippincott Co 


mis poems have appeared inthe 


(htober issues of Tre INsrrtcror 
949, 194 

‘ We sang songs about Columbus 
vhich we found in American Singer 
B Book Co New 
V/ Book 3 (Silver Bur 
cett nd in Jus Laurel Songs 
Birchard 


ane 


Pictu Pictures of Cx 


ve had learned about 
( 
( ile 
Incl 
itt 
I i} the K 
( 
five 
‘ 
va 
Man 
\ tow 
Pinta 
\ 
( | ‘ davs | 
i 
how 
( led S Salvad 
Oder 
md in the 
hast Ind 
} hed i 
ial 
med the md f 
( satled n th 
Sunta Maria Pinta Nifia 
( 4. 44 
t! New World 
nhus was very peor, rich 
wl he died 


Adventure for 
BUS Y HANDS 


Lincoln Logs 


The Original Log Construction 
Set for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 


Teaches them pioneer history the excit- 
Stimulates their imagination! 
Sets consist of 


ing way! 
Trains in coordination 
realistic logs, supplies and complete book 
of instructions for building Log Ca 
Forts, Block Houses and innumerable 
structures such as fences, wagons and 
and endorsed for over 25 


bins, 


bridges. Used 


American homes. 


FREE BOOK ON LOG CABINS 


Delight your children with this 
FREE beautifully illustrated 
2-color book on Log Cabins and 
Early American Forts. WRITE 
FOR IT TODAY! 
LINCOLN LOGS 
Div. of Playskool Mfg. Co.) 
~ 1754.N. Lawndale, Chicago47 


NEED MONEY ? 


One of the oldest and largest or- 
ganizations in the U. S. will help 
you. Whether you want extra cash 
or a full time business, you can 
have it. Your friends and neizh- 
bors all buy magazines, and we al- 
low liberal commissions for for- 
warding their new and renewal 
subscriptions—for ALL magazines. 
Details, catalog and supplies free. 
Just write to Box 690, North 
Cohocton, N. 


years in 


CLASSROOM CRAFTS 
Hundreds of ideas Miustrated designs IN COLOR 
Complete listings of Tes Tiles, Wooden Boxes 
Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 
all ready for coloring of carving No extra tools 


equipment required Inexper 
sive unusual and practcal Idea! 


for orginal gifts 


Write tor your copy 


FREE TO TEACHERS Orners 


THE O-P CRAFT CO INC. SANDUSKY. OHIO 


High School Course 


at Home —. Finish in 2 Years 


t to ree! 


tes permit. Bauiva 


A Seetane nt. Big value, lovely 
ce Sells like wild fire! Also offer 
“ smart new Christmas Cards for only 
$|. You make ap to 10; profit. 3 Super 
Name-imprinted lines. Add to your 
rnings with new Golden 
i] Kadreas Rook Tr 


Roses Stationery,Child 
Ar imated Books ft It 
many unusual mo 


— yrint Se 
IDEAL CARD CO.,165N. Mill Ave. | 
Oept. 16-4 Pasadena 4, Cabfornia 


~ 
i 
~ 
| | 
+ 2 
; 
- | AMERICA'S NATIONAL TOY | NATIONAL TOY ih 
i 
his st ps wer examined, disctrsse d, 
and mpared 
OLESTIONS 
| 
fae 
4 
BBR MONEY | 
beautif t ind All-Ocea 
Greeting ¢ \CT NOW ARD y 
un ensily curr one o f 
Calfrnia 
G : 
¢ Send For Samples 
= 
» | 
| 


your 
NOW 


and Showings 


NE PICTURE is worth a thousand words. 

Each of these fascinating sound films 
will help you teach important facts more 
interestingly, more effectively. 


They’re the dramatic film-stories of 
some of our most popular foods and bev- 
erages. They point up in an intriguing 
way the historical, geographical, economic, 
and social facts about these products. 


Be sure to include them in your fall and 
winter schedule—they’re yours for the 
asking! And they'll make a hit with your 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, the following “ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” puppets adds to the natural interest of the 


16 mm. films which I have checked. I promise 
to returi the films to you on the date specified 
and will prepay the return postage. 


“VITAMIN RIVERS” 


The story of fruit and vegetable juices—how and 
where they are produced. A fascinating look 
at an important food product from the earth 
to your table. Sound, full color. Running time: 
22 minutes. 


Date preferred. 
Date film will be ret = 
Ist alternate date. 
Date film will be returned. 
2nd alternate date. _ 

Date film will be returned 


An on-the-spot account of the Alaskan salmon 
canning industry told in dramatic pictorial 
terms. Includes a remarkable shot of the birth 
of an iceberg. Sound. Running time: 30 min- 
utes. 


Date preferred 
Date film will be returned 
Ist alternate date. 

Date film will be returned 
2nd alternate date 

Date film will be returned 


“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


An unusual and entertaining device helps tell 
the story of coffee from its discovery to its 
popular use today. The skillful handling of 
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story. Sound. Running time: 30 minutes. 
Date preferred 

Date film will be returned 

Ist alternate date ac 
Date film will be returned. 
2nd alternate date 

Date film will be returned 
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Ge 
Bills 
f Xx 
youngsters. 
| 
=> 
Yj S 
} Yo Stnef in the coupon 
| 
| 
} | 
| 
} * 
| 
4 
i 


ey New Horizons in Teaching 


Some of the flowers covered 
in “Methods of Keeping 
Cut Flowers” 


HOW T0 ADD LIFE 


INSTRU 


Asters * Azaleas 
5 Bleedin to Cut Flowers 
Heart 
a Calen Handy little book tells simple secrets of pro- 
ois Comellie longing life of 46 different kinds of flowers 
a Carnations * Carrot Tox for home and classroom. 
Chrysanthemums Daff ake 
Dahlias * Dogwood * Daisies H ol Kee; 
4 Delphinium at Cut | \ t what Mowers do Tot 
Gardenias 4 ‘ | dren 
<> Gladiolus * Hellebore t 
IdaS ( dof I 
Larkspur * Lilacs * Lupine t t that flowers st t and 
. Marigolds . Pansies 
If Further Interested — | vare ttle book 
= ra Poppi KEEPIN 
| Ave 
; . Just IDAS. BAILLIE 
aad Snapdragons * Tuliy 
+ The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
i WRIGLEY'S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between meal 
“sweet-call without interfering with appetite. And the 
&§ pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean =A) 
. 
: YOUR OWN COPY OF : 
: COSTS ONLY A YE : 
. 
wait dave. even weeks. to get vour 
at the -chool copy ol 
INSTRECTOR’ berrow a copy 
from a triemd amd wish vou could cut 
ent oF idea tile items?” No 
diflieulties like these when vou have vour 
own subseription. Delivered promptly 
very month, your personal copy of THE 
INSTREOCTOR gives sou aid and auid- 
mee every day Only when vou have 
own subseription can vou take 
complete advantage of evervthing THE 
has to offer vou. 
e 
One Year $4 -- Two Years $7 : 
e 
: ° Send your order to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y e 
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The Prize Pumpkin 


She was off like a deer, but she was 
still within earshot when Ralph called 


Continued from page 77, after her, “I'll go fifty-fifty on the 
five dollars.” She waved her arm to 
casuring it-with my apron. My 
1 ‘ Ralph settied down to wait with the 
¢ yottor so us 
| kin.” squirming monkey I ought to spank 
vou.” he told the little fellow, severe 


Just as Ralph opened his 
something 
ma near tree 

ito fell at their feet. 


bitten out. They 


mouth 
, there came a rustling 
ind with a plop, 
It had one 


both uttered a 


lv. “You've made plenty of trouble 
you are making 
money for me, too, so Pll let you off 
this time.” Inside the sack the 
kev went on contentedly eating the 


for me, but some 


mon 


must be up there now—-that banana. 
} kev.” said Sue Mavbe we could 


be WI it do 


promptly 


monkeys like 


In Handing her a 


(Continued from page 73) 


ticket, he flew off to 


report to Judge Wizard 


iwture book, theres picture 

“The very idea!” said Witch High 

thak as Hat, now in a greater rage than ever 
ed up to the house. In a few They flew on for some time and at 
tes he was back with a burlap ‘ast Witch High Hat said, “I still 
ver his arm and a banana in his €@n't see those other witches. Can 

vou, Black Henry 

i hasn't gone.” said Sue in a loud No,” he replied, “but perhaps if I 

r. They tiptoed over to the tree tok these gougles off—" 

wked up straight into a wizened Nonsense! _she snapped. “We 

face with two beady wk eves must go faster! She pressed another 
‘ gy down at tl button. Suddenly the plane began to 
Ile must be hi rv tid Ralph, take a nose dive , 

w voice. “He's been loose quite Oh! Oh!" screamed the Witch 
vhile as thev hurtled toward the ground 
With Sue's help, Ralph spread the Me-ow!” yowled Black Henry. 

- at the foot of the tree, and Just in time Witch High Hat pushed 
pped the mouth of it open with a another button and the plane flew 
stick Then } pecled the banana, ‘Straight again. But it had swooped 
ke into tempting bite-sized low over Black Forest: skimming the 
und laid u ‘ de th treetops and knocking several owls 

1} ‘ “ ed and bats off their pere hes 
N } ened Thev hacked The roar of the motors woke all the 
dista and waited again birds and animals who lived in the 
» rustling and the trees What an outrage!” they cried 
down the t wrily Folks who can't fly silently 

i , rily at the b ought not to fly at all!” 

Witch High Hat thinks she is very 


cried the bats, “but we don't 


We use radar for 


modern, 
into things. 


! R h had hoped for bump 
tail knocked night flying 
k the folds of the bag 1 shall report her at once to the 
| nv litthe body. I Owl Patrol for disturbing the peace of 
\ ld disentangle Black Forest,” hooted one old grand 
Ralph had gathered up the father owl as he flew off 
I k and had the monkey At last Black Mountain came in 
view and Witch High Hat began to 
th an.” said look for a landing place. By this time 


Continued on page 91) 


\\ 


XGNA) 
DI 
MAIN 


7 
| 

| 
| \ 
\\ 
Nt 
| bey) Sens 
| Vi 
| i 
| 
| | 
On second thought. you'd better give me the to for a penny stuff!” 
i 


When Big Mountain Sent 
Rain 


Continued from page 82) 


SAH-TAH-ME (to Hiacoma)-What 
is wrong, Father? Why do you, why 
does everyone, look so troubled? 

HIACOMA—There is 
For too long there have been no rain 
clouds from the Big Mountain. Soon 
the corn will dry up. It will wither 
and the stalks will drop their heads 

MOTOMA—Soon there will be no 
water for our sheep 

OO-LA The cold TOOTS when 
nothing grows will soon be here and 


great trouble. 


long 


we shall starve. 

We 
Oo-la. 
rabbits 


need not be afraid, 
Did we not bring home many 
Already the meat is drying 
And do you not know that 
we need more than the meat of the 
rabbit? We need corn for bread 
HIACOMA—It is true. We 
too; we need baskets heaped high with 


MOTOMA 


need beans, 


beans from our gardens 
oroota—Could not vou who are 
young and strong take our water jars 


water from 
the river on the dry roots? 
moromaA Even the river, Otoola, is 
without life. It is parched and dry. 
have made the 
Mountain Spirit angry. The Rain God 


ind pour the life-giving 


ends no rain 
MEEKO (h Ads uf 
it is finished I have 
stick. IT will put it the 
meal of corn upon it. 


r stick See 
made a prayer 
earth and 
pour the Then 
I will sing a prayer to the Rain God 


praye 


Kee-we-ran—And have carved 
this lightning stick from the 
the tree split by the Lightning God 
HosH-kKt- My praver stick will have 
a red feather on the end. The Moun 


tain Spirit will see it and be pleased 


wood of 


moueta—Here come the Snake 
Priests! The gods will open the skies! 
CHEEDAH—Soon we will hear them 
chant. Then they will go into the 
kivas. 
Snake Pri s dance or 1 They 
arry bulls and lightnir fran 
The curtain they dance off 


When this scene opens, Sah-tah-me 


and Hosh-ki are stage. 
They look hopef west- 
ern sky. Suddenly turns 
toward the pueblo and calls 
Hai-vi! Come 


Father, Mother, everybody, come! 
Many run on stage from all direc- 
tions 
prkowa Why do you call, my son? 


Your eves have a look of 


HOSHI-KI fomty Ser a 


good hope 
cloud, and full of rain. It comes swift 
ly from Big Mountain 


su-rAn-Me—Yes, that is what I 


sec It will soon be here, for it comes 
with the swiftness of wild horses 

oroota | see another cloud! Look! 
Many clouds come swiftly bring 
the rain! It is good! 


shall 


curepan We have piki for 
the long dry 


Kee-we-ran It will never be known 


whether prayer stick or 
prayer stick, my lightning 
stick or the Snake Priests dance 
brought the rain 


sau-ran-MeE-—EF think that each one 


helped a hittlhe, 

Curtains close, 

READER (in front of closed curtain 
repeats pom by Muriel H. Fellow 


have we danced the Rain 
Dance, 
The evening now has 
Silent is the rattle 
Silent is the drum. 
Out in the desert the 
From the desert brush the coyote calls; 
And out of the clouds of smoky gray 
Rain falls at the close of day. 


Lone 


covote calls: 


Setting 

PRODUCTION NOTES 
Costumes. The men and 
fringed leggings. Over 
cotton shirt is belted with a cotton belt 
The women and girls wear a dark 


bovs wear 


these a loose home. 


robe fastened at the right shoulder tance, « 
and falling below the knees over a Stage 
white, high-necked and long-sleeved 

blouse Strines of be ads, and a shawl a 

over the head complete the costume or of 


The Snake Priests wear bright, em 
broidered kilts reaching to the 
Around their 


are beads and bracelets 


knees tate 
arms, and legs 
Their head- 


dresses mav be made of feathers. 


necks, 


NEW OIL FIELDS 


As a matter of convenience in 
staging, each scene takes place in the 

front of 
A backdrop showing a mesa, 
the desertlike character of the South 
west, and a pueblo village 
ould be 

equipment 


area in 


pueblo made of large packing boxes, 
cardboard 


frame and cradle, pottery, and a me- 
stone for crushing grain 

The third-graders who first present 
ed this play 
crow which was operated by a child 


hidden behind the pueblo window. A 
| bird made of cardboard with wings 
that move as a pupil operates wires 
fastened to them would be effective 

EpiroriaL NOTE: 


Hiacoma’s pueblo 


Piki is a waferlike 
bread made from cornmeal, Bullroarers 
are sticks fastened to strings which, 
when rapidly whirled, make a nose like 
falling rain. Lightning frames consist 
of a series of crossed sticks so joined 
mesquite tres that they may be quickly projected a 
considerable distance and then rapidly 
returned, operated like scissors, 
Permission to reprint the poem “Long 
Have We Danced the Rain Dance” from 
Land of Little Rai, published by the 
John C, Winston Co., now out of print, 
was obtained from the author, Murie! 
H. Fellows. 


in the dis 
made by the children 
might include a 


model of 


cactus), a loom, a cradle 


made a finger-puppet 


EDITORIAL REPRINTED FROM The New Hork Times 


THE ROLE OF THE 
PROFIT MOTIVE 


This editorial appeared recently in one of America’s 
great newspapers, THE NEW YORK TIMES notes par- 
ticularly the many skills and the great risks involved 
in the search for oil. 

The development of new sources of oil is only one 
phase of oil company rivalry. The oil must be taken 
from the ground, refined into finished products, trans- 
ported by pipeline, tanker, truck or tank car and 
marketed where and when it is needed. Every step of 
the way, every day, vilmen try to win more business 
by doing these jobs better, faster, more efficiently. 

As Tut New York«K TIMEs says so emphaticatly: 

“,..the role of the profit’ motive in inducing 
socially useful action is of primary importance, a fact 
which our people and our legislators might well 
keep in mind.” 


IVERSON NO.!1 


pat,” came in near Tioga in the Williston Basin, North 


When this well, shown with its “slush 


Dakota became America’s 27th oil-producing state, It was 
29 years age that a single oil company began the long 
search for oil in North Dakota. Today many oil companies, 
big and litth, have leased over half the state’s acreage 
for drilling, in the hope that the region will prove te he a 
major oil producer, Oil companie 


to fined the 


are getting ready to 


spend millions inswer, 


Oil Industry Information Committee * AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE ¢ 50) West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 


HAT may well be the beginning of a new major domestic 

vil source in the ‘northern Middl» West is indicated by 
two recent important finds 100 miles apart, one last April in 
North Dakota and another in the past fortnight in Montana, 
For several decades this country has depended heavily, 
though not exclusively, upon southern and western areas— 
such states as Louisiana, Texas and California. If these new 
finds in North Dakota and Montana presage the opening of 


comparable rich fields they are of great importance, 


“The mounting number of cars and oil heaters in this 
country is steadily increasing our consumption of this mate- 
rial, while from a global point of view the shadows over the 
future of oil production in the Middle East, particularly Iran, 
make it most desirable to increase production from more 


certain sources, as in this country, as rapidly as possible. 


“In our gratification over these new finds we should not 
lose sight of the factors which made it possible for oil to be 
discovered at depths of 7,000 to 11,000 feet underneath the 
earth. The contributions of geologists, drilling technicians 
and related specialists are, of course, of the highest im- 
portance, for they make possible the location and then the 
reaching of this buried treasure. But important, too, are the 
enterprise and the willingness to bear risks which motivated 
these efforts. Wells that find oil are well publicized, but the 
large number which are no more than dry holes in the ground 


are recorded only in red ink in private ledgers, 


“The men and organizations who search for oil at fantastic 
depths risk millions in such ventures, and frequently lose 
them. But they continue even after repeated disappointments 
because on balance profits can be made if a reasonable pro- 
portion of successes is attained. In this activity, as in many 
others, the role of the profit motive in inducing socially useful 
action is of primary importanee, a fact which our people and 


our legislators might well keep in mind.” 
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gram for Kindergarten through 6th 


K.1.2 it 


The companion books 


the books 


FREE 


FOR CHORAL READING: 


Here are five colorful, attractively bound books—a complete Poetry Reading Pro- 
“Let's-Read-Together Poems’ (shown at 


Poems—3 


pupil participation in vocal reading 


Children love reading these poems together 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY, 


PotEMs 5 


Let’s-Read-Together Poems 


Selected and Tested by Helen A. Brown 
and Harry J. Heltman 


Rindergarten -- Grade 6 


eft) has been widely acclaimed for Grades 
ontains 229 poems by the world's best writers. $2 postpaid 

4, 5, 6 (lor those grades) are priced at 52c 
each and contain from £2 to 6! poems each. No poems are duplicated in any of 


NO SPECIAL TRAINING NECESSARY 
These choral reading books are designed ta develop reading skills and word recog 
rition, and to acouaint pupils with classic and modern favorites. They encourage 
Each poem is arranged for choral reading. 
Any teacher can follow the simple instructions and obtain delightful classroom 


Children Love Reading “Jagether 


They are excellent for oral-reading 


practice. for opening exercises, and for periods of relaxation 


PRICES 


Read-Together Poems—Kin., Grades 1-2 $2.00 
Read-Together Poems—Grade 3 §2 
Read-Together Poems—Grade 4 $2 

ad-Tocether Poems—Grade 5 $2 
Read-Together Poems—Grade 6 52 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ilinois. 
104 S. Lexington, White Plains, N. Y. 


THE ONE ADHESIVE THAT GLUES, 
CEMENTS AND PASTES! 


Dordens 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


The Borden Co., Chem. Div. 
350 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Please send me 


on Elmer's Glue-All j 


ADDRESS =— 
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\MORE PROJECT FUN FOR KIDDIES 
wita FAMOUS EZMERS GLUE-ALL! 


Imagine the enthusiasm pupils will 


give their projects with Elmer’sGlue- 
All (formerly called Cascorez)! 


Besides featuring a character they 


know and love, it’s actually easier 
and better to work with. 


Elmer's Glue-All is a completely 


new kind of glue, made of polyvinyl 
resin. It's clean white, yet dries clear. 
Washes off hands and clothes,.won’t 
stain. Strong, fast-setting on wood, 
leather, foil, glass, paper, felt, fabric, 
canvas. Spreads easy to a thin film, 
minimizing wrinkling. No mixing, no 
heating, no waste. 


Ask your principal to order some. 


FREE FOLDERS! 


free descriptive folders 


TEACHER 
SCHOOL 


Around the World in the Classroom 


Continued from page 36) 


Learning actual meaning of the dif- 
ference between up and down,” 
“north md “seutt 

Noting directions of streets and ave- 
nues to and from schon 

Noting and recording directions on 


flat maps of known areas 


Seemg pictures and maps ol iden 
i} land and water forms 
ming and recognizing land and 
ter forms on colored Maps 
Understanding that ¢/ nap legend 
wt be interpreted before the map 
can ive ihe al ne 
FOURTH YEAR 
Extending experience with commer- 
ml ive ite 
‘ i 'p 
rent 
I my Kine 
! ef ! 
Study the 1a more ad- 
1 ba t et these concept 
Lhe eartl round like 2 
surt the earth made up of 
land wat land n es Vary 
ne the « tinent 
ve strate prosetion ne it n to 
© another » places on the earth's 
a fT rent tire ones 
on tl surface are n 
ti t direct from mother 
d ince tr 1 the equator deter 
mperiwtur re 
the earth by 
t ind by deywree 
FIFTH YEAR 
Getting understanding of latitude 
d longitude 
Associating names and places read 
about and their locations mountain 
continents, railroads, cities 
linding out facets about regions 
studied by reading n ips 
N ti direction ot rivers up 
dl istrean 
Learning how elevation is shown 


Giving directions from one point to 
another on a map. 

Judging relative size of cities, 

Learning different kinds and pur 
poses of maps. 

Learning intermediate points of the 
COMPASS, 

( tting concept of hemispheres. 

Reading maps of imaginary coun- 


tries, 


SIXTH YEAR 


Seeing the United States as it would 
appear to a Canadian 

Using polar projections. 

Understanding rotation and revolu- 
tion and results Using a simple 
homemade planetarium 

Learning about axis and polestar. 

Tracing caravan, steamship, and air 
plane routes and highways. 

Recognizing Arctic Cirele, Antare 


tic Circle repics, Equator, 
Recognizing vones and locating 
place s within 


Locating by means of latitude and 
longitude 

Using different projections accord- 
ing to purpose 


REFERENCES 


The teacher will find some of the 
following references helpful in pr 
paring plans for teaching skills in- 
volved in using maps and globes. 


Manual for Interpreting lowa Basic 


Work Study Sk Test Bureau of 
Educational Research, State Univer 
sitv of Lowa. City 

Teach Bulletin in Geog 


raphy, Vol. Ill, No. 2) (Educational 
Dep rtment, The Macmillan Co,, 60 
Fifth \e., New York | 

Geographi Ipproaches to Socia 
Education, Nineteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies “NEA, 1 Sixteenth St 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

One of the significant values of the 
foregoing outline is the fact that it 
provides for sequential, systematic 
teaching of map and globe skills, Pro 
vision is made to include new skills 
throughout the elementary years 
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I do appreciate sour gift, Nadrew, but you see have a little 
brother who keeps me supplied with all the toads I need.” 
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The Taming of Robin 
(Continued from page 84, 


rider off instantly. Then he went along 
the fence and flung his heels at the 
wind. 

“Meanest horse in the cattle coun- 
try,” commented Ned 

“I can ride that horse,” Jerry an 
nounced eagerly, and quickly climbed 
out of the bleachers. 
he reached the personne! gate he was 
told that a minor could not go inte 


the pens with the wild horses. 


However, when 


“But that horse isn't wild to peopl 
he knows,” Jerry insisted. “I can ride 
him. I have lots of times.” 

“Just the same, you're not getting 
on that horse now,” he was told firmly 

It was just as though Robin had 
heard those words. The next time a 
rider got on his back, Robin net only 
jolted him off, but kicked a hole 
in the board fence. Away he 
down the road. Shortly afterward 
Jerry started for home. He had com: 
to the rodeo with a lot of money. Nov 
he had none at all. He felt disappoint 
Then too, all the car 


were heavily loaded, so there was no 


went 


ed and sad 


place for him. He would have to walk 
all the way home. 

After a while he heard the sound 
of wagon wheels aad turned about 
A woman was sitting in the wagon 
isked 
climbed up into the wagon 
t down beside her. 
“Been to the rodeo?” sh isked., 

“Yes,” said Jerry, “I have. 

“You sound Didn't 
you like the rod said the stranger 

“Yes, but I didn’t even get to rid 
so I could win a prize,” said Jerry 


With that he told all about Robin and 


Going my way, partner she 
Jerry 
and breathlessly s; 


disappointe d. 


how the men had kept him from riding 
the horse. “I might have earned fifty 


“With that, and 
probably carn in 


dollars,” said he. 
with what I can 
the summer, I might 
him later.” 

The woman beside 


have bought 


him pulled up 
her team “The men wer 
not able 


she. “Perhaps we 


sharply. 
te catch that 
should ride toward 


horse.” said 


the butte If vou see the horse, do 
vou think vou could catch him?” she 
almost eagerly. 

“If I had some sugar lumps to give 
him I could, said the bov, 
sugar lumps and a coffee cup.” 

The woman said nothing but they 
took the butte road. It was Jerry who 
“Out there by that 
tree.” said he, pointing With that } 
called, “Robin! Oh, Robin!” 

The boy was the only one that used 
that name The horse pricked up his 
ears He listened. The boy called 
iain. The horse gave a gay whinny 


“some 


saw him first 


and galloped to meet the w won 

Jerry held out the coffee cup the 
woman handed him, and Robin blew 
his breath loudly into it The bo 
eave him a. sugar lump and then 
mother. He then» swung up on hi 
k and rode around the 
See he said to the woman sitting 
m the seat. Then he looked surprised 
She was erving, 

“Is something wrong?” the boy cried 
in alarm. 

The woman dried her tears and 


“No,” 


are beginning to be right now. 


said she, “things 
That 


horse belonged to my little bov. He 


sighed heavily 


died four years ago The horse has 
not let anyone ride him since.” 
So she was the owner of Ranch (¢ 


and of Robin! 


to intere 


H™ are teaching units especially written for teachers in 
the primary, middle and upper elementary grades. They 
trace the development of the automobile through the experi- 


ences of boys and girls like those in your own school. 


There are three units 


Wheels,” and “A Great American Industry.” And there are 
stories in each section for each of the three grade lev« 
These teaching aids were prepared by The Instructor Educa- 


tional Service with General Motors’ 


and factual material have 


level use and for conformance with state curricula. Already 
175,000 of these booklets have been dist: ibuted. 

If you would like to have a copy, 
coupon, There is no charge or 


General Motors Corporation 


Department of Public Relations 


Room 11-1708 


3044 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me a copy of **The 


Name 

School 

Street Address 
City, State 


Story” 


A 36-page illustrated booklet designed for elementary classes 


t and instruct your 


“Travel in Yesteryear,” “America on 


been carefully checked for grade 


A free copy for your classroom 


“the Automobile 


prepared 
ipils in a story of American progress 


cooperation. Vocabulary 


simply fill out and mail the 


obligation. 


Lutomobile Story. 


“You have earned the horse by 
catching him for me,” said the woman. 
“Tm sure that no one else could have 
done it. There is a saddle that goes 
with him too,” she added. “You may 
have both, if you promise to ride over 
and see me often 

Jerry was breathless with astonish- 
ment. “You mean [T may have the 
horse free, for nothing he asked. 

“Ves.” the other inswered, Im 
sure that my little boy would want you 
to have him.” 

Jerry’s eves shone as he said, “Tl 
come and visit vou every day when I 
take the coffer to the men 


Witch High Hat's Flight 
Continued from page 88) 

the party was half over, but when the 
jolly dancers saw the big orange plane 
there was great excitement. The 
fairies all took to the air and the 
brownies and goblins ran to hide in 
caves and rocks. 

The witches quickly called their 
hiack cats and mounted to the skv on 
their broomsticks If she is going to 
land,” they said, “we feel much safer 
up here 

Judge Wizard, who was one of the 
guests of honor at the party, wis the 
only one to remain on the green and 
he kept his magn 
that he 
necessary, 


wand hear DV sO 
could disappear at once if 


The big plane circled round and 
Witch High Hat was nervy 


The brownies and 


round 
ous about landing 
goblins kept poking their noses out of 
their shelters but every time she came 
around they would scuttle back in and 


hold their hands over their ears 
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Witch High Hat finally succeeded 
in landing the plane, and as she 
climbed out with Black Henry in her 
arms all the little folk came back and 
crowded around. 

Just then, Judge 
Owl Patrol Otheer 
cane up 
looked very arave and stern 

“Witch High Hat.” he said severely, 
“IT have had many ci mplaints about 
you tonight. You have been reported 
for reckless flying, disturbing the peace 
of Black Forest, and finally for break- 
ing up our Halloween party.” 

Witch High Hat hung her head. 

“For these offences,” he continued, 
“you shall have your plane taken away 
from you and you shall ride on a 
broomstick ws all proper 
should.” 

With that he waved his magic wand 
plane and said a few magic 


Wizard, with the 
perched on his 
Wizard 


shoulder, Judge 


witches 


over the 
words. In a flash the plane disap- 
peared. In its place lay Witch High 
Hat's broomstick 

“Thank you! Thank you!” cried 
Witch High Hat, to everyone's sur- 
prise She was so glid to have her 
own broomstick agai that she got on 
it and took a quick flight around the 
mountain \ll the fairv folk laughed 
and the pipers began to play and 
everveone danced 

Black Henry was eating catnip and 
dancing to the Broomstick Polka when 
she returned. He had thrown his eou- 
vles nto mountam stream, ind he 
beewed the other cats not to mention 
an airplane to hum again 

Since that dav Witch High Tlat and 
Black Henry have never tried putting 


on airs, and every Halloween they 


take off on their broomstick with all 
the other witches of Da sv 1h ll 


CLASS pg 


won 
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Instructions, page 82. Other coupons, pages 82, 84, 94, 96. Travel Contest 


page 78 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 35 
Please send me y 52 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teach ng helps 
i> Name Grade 
Street of RD No. Pupils 
City Zone 


CINJ. H. SANCORN & CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 36] 
Please send your ustrated er GROWING WITH ART 
Name Grade 
Street of RO Sch 
y Zone State 

FIRST LOAN CO., Dept. C123 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 3g3 
Please send me s plain envelope mplete information about your Borrow-By-Ma 
service f teache te bed Page 2 
Name Grade 
Street or RD N Pur 

cit Zone State 

PAN AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 1051 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-5! 247 
Please send me, tree and without obligation, new Rhythm Band Catalog 
Name Grade 
Street r 0 ‘ 

City unty State 


PLAYSKOOL COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 
Please send me @ Py fy trated booklet on Playsto Building Blocks 
Name Grade 
Street eo N Pur 
ty Zone State 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 6@ 


Please send me your new 1951-52 catalogue describing more than 400 educational 16 mm 


3 323 
2 


Zone State 


EAL INSTITUTE, Inc., Educctional Director THE INSTRUCTOR 10.51 9 


Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 2 3 
Name 
Street Ro 
ty Zone State 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 @ 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit GRADES 4 5 4 
Name 
Street Reo 
Cty Zone State 
FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 273 
Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer See ad on Page 74 
Name 
Street or Sch 
y ne State 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-5) 
am interested snowing about 1.C.U.'s 0 Way Protection’ Policy against accident 
aness, and quarantine, at a st of less than a nickel a day 
Name Grade 
Street of 2D N Puc 
ty Zone State 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC., Educational THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 492 
‘ 


Please send me 4 copy your 1951 Textbook Order Biant 
Name 


Street or AD 


Zone State 
FOLLE/T PUBLISHING CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-5! 47 
Please send me «4 miniature K Tite ease describing the Kindergraph Kit. | am a 
kindergarten teacher rs mary teacher 
Name Grade 
Street or RD N Pup 
ty Zone State 


MORGAN.DILLON C THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 496 
st of Hel? 


Please send me your descriptive circular and prices covering your complete 


graph Workbooks 
Name Grade 
tor RO N Pup 

Zone State 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-5! 67 


Please send me pies f your DAY OF TWO NOONS, a 20-page ustrated 
booklet which tells the story of Standard Time, wiih a review nfusing conditions prior 
to the adoption of Standard Time in 1883. Time rone map included Available in single 
copies for 4 teachers and esr m Quaentitie for distribution to pupils Grede 6 
anc up 

Name Grade 

treet RD N Pupils 

City Zone State 
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We Meet the Navajos 

Continued from page 22; 

On the day of the parents’ arrival, 
real Indian atmosphere was furnished 
Each child 
was dressed in typical Navajo. tradi- 
bright- 
d cotton skirts and blouses, while 


by the beating ol drums 


tho the girls velvet or 


wore 


the boys wore white pants with bright- 


colored shirts. Both wore headbands, 


handmade concha belts, and various 
pieces of “turquoise” jewelry. Pinned 
n each child was a Navajo name, 


is Bah, Kee 
After viewing the 
entertained 


Dezba, Largo, Doli. 
many exhibits, 
with a 


‘ hilelre n 


the parents were 


planned by the 


pr 

This program included 

\ Welcome 

\ Navajo Record Night Chant 

\ Nava wen Thy Lizard 

\ Navajo Stick Crome 

\ Navajo Legend “Tow the Hum- 
rd became the 


Son Chanted by Class 
Su w Dare 
\ Nava Poem 
Children’s own interpretation of the 
Ceremonial Danes 
Oviginal stories by the childrer 
\ Farewell 
REFRESHMENTS 
We all that some type of re 
eshments should be served. Since we 


tried to stay as close to the 


Navajo 


1s served corm on 


poss we 
the rb, cotter 
ere placed on papet plates that had 


Navajo designs 


and pinon muts, which 


lecorated with 
HELPING OUR 
FRIENDS IN NEED 
children 


fom artiete from the Sunday 
wspapers telling of the drought con 
ditions faced by the Navajo Phes 
to thir ws to help these 

und ris had become thei 

| It was the children’s idea 

holdin 1 Whit 
Our enthusiasm spread 
her rack mid so te 

‘ ped this new pr 

It took a ar d f time to collect 
t rep d 
ton The outcome 
the ‘ which we sent 
to Save the Children Federation with 
‘ that this money 
wed for Nava children 
quota it loudalena had been 

the lildren were more 


han happy wher they received a cet 
ite statu that the were help 
hiledre S hoe! 


\ Mexico 
EVALUATION 


ldren have attaumed a svm 


mother 


hese cl 


iwthy and understanding of 


ture which will always be applied 
their relationship with other peo 
es Thev have learned that even 
veh there mav be differences in 
ding a language barrier, a thorough 
ow lede f the problems faced by 


ne group enables others to develop a 
friendship and un- 


basis for 


derstanding 

BOOKS 
Srmer, Laura: The Trad: Children 


Longmans Green 


Dailey Flora I at Yellou 
Macmillan 

Eloffman: 7 Little Navajos 
Pennssivania Pub. Corp 

Prandt Ros Katherine Colored 
Land Scribner 

Rall, Marv: Danco ( Viking 

l'arrington, Isis Nah-l Kah-D 
Dutton 

Llaves lorence: Hosh-Ki, The Nava 


» (Random 


Hill, Faith; and Rice, M. } 
Water 


of Sunshine Grosset & Dun 
lap 

Hogner, Dorothy 
Nights (Nelson 

Moon, Grace Daughter of 
Macmillan 

Pack, Elizabeth Saddle fo 
Abingdon-Cokesbury 

Phelps, Margaret Chia 
Lambs \Macrae-Smith 

Solem, Elizabeth K Dark Eyes and 
Her Navajo Blanket Eneve lopaedia 
Britannica Press 

Sperry, Armstrong: 
Winston 

Walton, Eda Lou 
White Shell Girl 


Navajo Winter 


Thunds 


and the 


Littl Eagl. 


Turquoise Boy and 
Crowell 


SUPPLEMENTARY FILMS 
Family Life of the Na ajo Indian? 


silent, rent $3.50 (New York Uni 
versity Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place New York 

Navajo Children, rent $2.00: Navai: 
Indians, 8244); Navajo Land, $1.65: 


Navajo Witch Ideal Pic 
tures; write t BE. South Water 
Street, Chicago [, for list of distri 
bution centers, and order from office 


nearest you 


Navajo Demon, 1 reel, $1.50 (Cnstitu 
tional Cinema Service, Ine. 1560 
Broadway, New York 19 


Note: When she developed this 
n the Navajos, Miss 


unit 
Harvey was teach 


mg the Fourth Grade in Sands Point 
School, Port Washington, Long Island 
New York 


Little Fox’s Canoe 
Continued fram page 81) 


from the Arikaree camp. He noticed 
Flying Arrow step into the path some 
distance ahead of 


no sten of the 


him, but there was 
other warriors 

Flying Arrow sped for the canoe and 
Little Fox When they 


followed him 


to the Flying Arrow 
shoved it nto the water Each . of 
them grabbed a paddle seran 
bled inte the cance Lattle Fox hesi 
tuted for a second. but Flying Arrow 
began to paddle out into the strean 


\rent we going to wait for the 


others ttle Pox demanded. 

There are no others.” said Flying 
Arrow with a laugh “It is a trick I 
learned I can shoot four arrows so 


shot from four 
time 


quickly they seem to be 
different 


cant hit anvthing that way 


bows at the same 
but 
times more can be gained by searnu 

You saved my life, 
Little Fox said I thank vou 


that saved 


Flying Arrow, 


It is vou and vour canoe 
Arrow 


Arikarees will be 


our camp Flying answered 


Without 


unable to attack 


horses the 
Our small party will 
camp In the fu 
Wise 


You have proved Vourse lf a wise 


ture we must call vou 
Warrior 

Litthe Fox smiled proudly. He knew 
he was not vet a warrior, but it was 
good to have Flying Arrow praise him 
didn't 
deserve it 


he warrior 
did net 


pratse those whe 


Jeanne and her daddy were in 
the vard when 
overhead 

“Listen, Jeanne,” said her daddy 
“What is that?” 

“I don’t know, Daddy.” she 
swered, “unless it’s God running his 


an airplane flew 


an- 


vacuum cleaner.” 
Heren Hearn 
Rush Hill, Missouri 
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LE 
MAGIC 


creates 
new 
interest 
R SEWING CLASSES 


Give your 
sewing projects 
EQ a lively air! 
Vv This interesting 
free booklet 
/ Needle Magic 
with Cotton Bags 
will give your 
students scores 

of exciting 

new ideas for 
sewing with 
cotton bags. 


Contains readily 
available Sim- 
plicity patterns, 
latest fashions, 
home decorating 
hints, and gift 
suggestions. 


FREE to you — 
New 1951 edition. 
Twenty-five (25) 
copies for your 
class — absolutely 
free! Over 
6,000,000 copies 
of previous 
editions already 
distributed. 

Write today to: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
P.O. BOX 76 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Pa Pictures Help in 


Social Studies 


Walter C. Daniel 


| Teacher, Fifth Grade, Ann Street School, 


Los Angeles, California 


F or the purpose of introducing a 
unit of study on the 
fifth-eraders, I 


Revolution to my 


brought to class the July 1950 issue | 


of Boys’ Life That edition was 
dedicated to the torthcoming Boy 
Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge, 


and on the cover was a reproduc- | 
Brown's 
| 


tion in color of Reynold 
mural showing Washington's Con- 
tinental Army encamped at Valley 
Forge that fateful winter 

This picture was particularly fit- 
ting for the study because of the 
emphasis on the social and military 
aspects of the Valley Forge winter. 
In it the hardships were seen 
weather 
the littie un-G.1. additions to the 
uniforms pointed up the 
destitution. While 
men were at work on a construction 


reeular 
state ol some 
project, others were on guard duty. 
Washington an aide 
were consulting maps, and one sol- 


General and 
dier was shown binding the wounds 
ot another. The flag was receiving 
a careful mending job with needle 
In the foreground of 
a group of four Boy 


and thread 
the painting 
Scouts seemed to be observing the 
historic The picture re- 
vealed enough human and histori- 
cal elements to lead the class into 
The children 


situation 


further investigation 


began to feel a desire to read and | 
find out more about the causes and | 


consequences ot the Revolution. 


They were interested also in the au- | 


thenticity of the uniforms 

The children were actually study- 
ing a piece of American art, but 
that was not the prime objective. 


However, the broad field of Ameri- | 


can art is an elernent of American 
culture whic h has olten cs aped 
During the 
assignments, 


curriculum planning 
regular 
we became familiar 
paintings by American artists. 
Using flat pictures to tie in with 
social studies came about because 


study of our 


with some 


audio-visual materials, such as mo- 
tion pictures, stripfilms, and tran- 


scriptions, were difficult for us to | 


Yet. valuable results were 
realized The children 
spired to do elementary 
work to find 
about subjects suggested in pictures 
that they 
their social studies 

After | had brought some maga- 
vine reproduc tions of famous paint- 
boys and 


obtain 
were in- 
research 
more 


in order out 


saw in connection with 


ings to class, enthusiastic 
virls searched the neighborhood for 
magazine pictures to add to our col- 
lection of pictorial aids relating to 
Each new 
the files was care- 


history and geography 
nomination lor 
fully studied and catalogued. 

We found that art heiped us 
again when we were studying the 
Dutch Colonial Period in America 
Rip van Winkle’s land and New 
Amsterdam lived for us through 


many productions of paintings by | 


the Hudson River School of Artists. 
(Continued on page 94) 


American | 


was obviously severe, and | 


The purpose of this series of nine FULL COLOR FILM- 
STRIPS is to give students of the intermediate, junior high 
and high sck:ool levels, an intimate and graphic view into 
the life, manners and customs of some of our hemispheric 
neighbors. Stressed are the natural resources, geographic 
features, home life, native costumes and industries of the 
several countries visited. 


PUERTO RICO 


PANAMA 
MEXICO 


HONDURAS 
GUATEMALA 
SALVADOR 


CUBA 
HAITI 
BERMUDA 


$9500 complete set 


PREVIOUS RELEASES 


TITLE 


OUR PETS 

WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 

GOOD HEALTH AND YOU 

PLANTS AND GARDENS 

CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY 

ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS & MANY TIMES 
ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS 

MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

MEN WHO HELPED US FIND OUT 

OUR HOMES 


SOLD BY LEADING AUDIO-VISUAL DEALERS. EVERYWHERE 


-—--MAIL THIS COUPON NOW!-—- 
FOR PREVIEW 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly send the filmstrip set(s) checked below. Ut is understood that 
these sets may be returned within ten (10) days if not fully satisfied, 
1951-1952 edition of the EYE GATE 


Primary 

Primary & Elementary 
Primary & Elementary 
Intermediate 

Elem., Jr. High & High 
Elem., Jr. High & High 
Elementary & Jr. High 
Primary & Elementary 
Elementary & Jr. High 
Primary 


Kindly send FREE the fully illustrated 
FILMSTRIP CATALOG 

SOME ISLANDS AND COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

OuR PETS PLANTS AND GARDENS 

GOOD HEALTH & YOU ARTISTS OF MANY LANDS AND 
CITIES OF OUR COUNTRY MANY TIMES 

ANIMALS AND THEIR WAYS MANNERS MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
MEN WHO FICLPED US FIND OUT OUR HOMES 

WORK & PLAY WITH NUMBERS 


School 
Address... 
Authorized by 


Title 


=: EYE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 
| ~~~ 330 WEST 42nd STREET @ NEW YORK 18.°N. Y. 
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| 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 394 | 
Piease send me your kit of interesting, informative material. (See advertisement on page 
80 
Name Grade 
Street or &.D ..No, Pupils 
Zone State 
ROW, PETERSON AND CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 499 
Please send catalog pley Piays for Y 7 Ame an which contains com 
plete description of et's Read Together Poer See ad on Page 90 
Name Grade 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
Jone State 


City 
THE UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ter mngeegol THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 @ 


Please send me a set of y ee teaching ’ 


Name 


Street or 
City . Zone 


EYE GATE MOUSE, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 294 
FREE the fully trate 19511952 jition to the EYE GATE FILMSTRIP 


eave 
ATAL( 


Street or RD 


< 
> 
> 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 497 
Please py ft 6e ve ATIONAIL ATALOG listing 
682 417 ts, th test $.V.E. ¢ i accessorie 
Name Grade 

Street of R.D No. Pug 

City tute 


GIANT BOOK COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 394 
Please send me a py of y ’ , HOW TO RUN A SUCCESSFUL | 
BOOK FAIR | 
Name Position 
| 
Street or Grade | 
City Zor State 


BLUE COMMISSION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 385 
Pies eves pies of your Blwe Cross story for children's reading, entitied 
THE RAN ERS PICK A WINNER which apr 3 the September 1951 issue of THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
Name Grade 

No. Pupils 


Street or 
City Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 294 | 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Please send me a copy of ‘The Automobile Story as described on Page 91 
Name Grade 
Street or RO No. Pupils 

City State 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 47 
Please send me a py of y page t from Together We Sing,"' widely 
used sch ta hure of de ptive materials 
Name Grade 
Street or B.D No. Pupils 

City ... Zone State 


INTL Guess PRODUCTS CO., Educ. Dept. 1-91-K THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 359 
Please free mast ¢ of 12 designs a truct folders for Kleenex (TM 
Reg. U.S. Pat 4 bor tand the n es order biank for free 
multiple pie each de as v ses require 
Name 
Schoo! & Address 
Zone State 


City é 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT ON 
to THE INSTRUCTOR 
You will doubtless wish to include some of the 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons 
EACH the required information, and mail them together 
Coupon Service, Dansville, NY 


other coupons on pages 82, 84, 92 


first cla m an envelope 


Do not paste them on cards 
and 98. For instructor Travel Contest Announcement see page 78 
Send your coupons in NOW The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in this 


issue beyond the present school year 


and forward COPIES The clipped from | 


discarded 


cannot accept # coupons Original coupons, 


Copies will be 


but we 
must be 


Sorry 


NOTICE 


the magazine sent to us 


STAMPED LINENS 


for Cutwork, Applique, 
Cross-stitch, Crochet, etc. 
t 


EVERYDAY CARDS 
Satine 


Buy Direct from Manufacturer and Save! 
tte. FREE Samples CATALOG MERRIBEE ART “EMBROIDERY co. 


Dept. 619 22 W.2ist St..NewYork 10,N.Y. 
Louts 3, Mo. | 
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Pictures Help in 
Social Studies 


Continued from page 93) 


We have applied the same prin- 


ciple to the study of the War of 
1812, the Civil War, important per- 
sonalities, decisive migrations, and 
ways of living The result was a 
successful educational experience 
Ot great importance also is the 
architectural information which ts 
ained trom careful observation ol 
works of art. ‘The types of homes 
built by the principal national 
roups which colonized America 
have been the basis for interesting 
rojects. A painting lesson which is 
n outerowth of a casual study of 


becomes @ mean- 
ful experience. We actually dis- 


architectural details of the 


in homes 


cuss the 


houses and the sections of the coun- 


try in which a particular type pre 
vailed 

\ ereater interest is aroused in 
the houses of Colonial Vireinia 


when the children are introduced to 
pictures of Monticello Mount 
Vernon. Thereatter, it is quite Com- 
mon to hear children convnent that 
i building in the ne 
Thomas Jeth rson type of ar- 
cture In 


and 


It hborhox is ol 
the 
number of metro- 


chiite 


politan areas, the domestic archi- 


may be so highly varied that 


houses of numerous types can be lo- 


tecture 


cated and studied from the school- 
This is inating 
ame. Moreover, it introduces chil- 
dren to our cultural melting 

A public a picture 


room windows a tase 


pot 
library having 


room will be able to lend a wealth 
of interesting pictures On a variety 
of aspects of American life, usually 
classitied by subject From these, 


many worth-while clippings may be 
cleaned 
ter 


works of 


to supplement reading mat- 

celebrated 
used to even 
provided — the 
vith the names 
American artists to lo- 


Reproductions of 
artists may be 
better advantage 


eacher is familiar 


oO; enous h 


cate such reproductions. 
list of 
suitable 


They are 


some artists 
for use in 

grouped 
to subject Inatter 


low is «al 
whose 
the cl 
ice ord n 
Landscape; historical geo 
Inness, ph Pennell, 
Thomas Cole, Frederick E. Church, 
Thomas Moran, and John Steuart 


WOrTAS are 


issroom 


sraphy 


George 


( urry. 
( George Luks, William 
Glackens, George Bellows, Edward 


Hoppe John Sloan 
Re nalicm.—Grant Wood, 


George 


Catlin B. Davies, Thomas 
Hart Benton, George C. Binecham. 
Historical events. Benjamin West. 


John Charles Willson 


Prumbull, 


Peale, and Thomas Eakins. 

Hist al portrait painters.—John 
Singleton Copley, Charles Willson 
Peale, Charles Gilbert Stuart, John 
Sin Sargent, Benjamin West, 


Trumbull, 
and Samuel F. B 


Roger Sherman, 


Me rse 


Do you have a picture file in 
your school? not, you might 
start one by having a club or 
class cut and mount pictures 
magazines and classify 
according to subjects, 


from 
them 


| 


| 


RECOMMEND 


uprex 


FOR 


PEDICULOSIS 
= 


CupreX is the eTective personal insec- 
ticide. This safe, easy-to-apply liquid 
medication exterminates head lice in 
one quick treatment. Kills the nits as 
well as the lice, thus protecting against 


reinfestation. Available at drugstores. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 

sernsev 

Montreal 


Ranwar, NEw 


InCanada: MERCK & CO, Limited 


Do You Want ‘75--*100? 


Earn 3 ways 


orgeous Christmas Cards 


” big ts! Show easy-to-se ll 


Christmas ( r ds—e n gifts —collect bonus on 
sales hri tmas "Folders for $i. Other big 
val is for you make up to 100’ 
pr i ligious, Imprinted Sta 
tionery, } makers. 
FREE SAMPLES. START you EARNING 
Get Free Sampies of Persona ristr viders, 

As for 
& ft Prem 4 ks, Coffee Makers, Toasters 
etc. Specia! Pian for groups. Nu experience needed 


Write today — you can be earning next week 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 80-1 casi sonus J 


749 Monroe Ave., Rochester 2, N. ¥. 


BUNIONS 


Enlarged or Tender Joints 
Relieved in Seconds! 


Soothing, cushioning, pro- 
tective Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
a for bunions instantly 
ift painful pressure on 
the sensitive spot. Enjoy 
real relief as millions do 
with the world’s largest 
selling pads for bunionsl 


LOANS © 
$500.00 TEACHERS 
Borrow by 


solidate bills, or for any purpose 
own signature. Fast 
no ¢ 


made of | board, friends, 
Small 1 thly payments 

mer mor M 
mation about ur 


tor teachers 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. 1-10 
PERVISED BY THE STATE OF NEBRASKA \ 
219 City Nevional Bank Slog., Umeone 7, Neor, 
NAME 
ADORESS 
STATE... 


for infos 


coupon 
Borrow a, Mail service 
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Ne 
Aa ea ean 
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Sharing Experiences 
in the Classroom 


The children were fascinated by the 
found 


making of butter and 


churning by electricity was more 
The hay-hoisting problem was 
solved when one of the boys supplied 


erent, 


a simple pulley 


HE first period of the day we 
T call “sharing time.” “Sharing” 
means that the children tell an ex- 
perience they have had, show some- 


thine 
question they 


they have brought, or ask a 
think a member ol 
the froup can answe! 

These sharines lead us into some 
interesting units 
and give the sharer an opportunity 


problem-soly ing 
lor self-expression This also GIVES 
us an insight into child’s 
thinking, his personality traits, and 
his needs and interests 


Cat hi 


Questions involving science seem 
most popular and indicate a wider 
range of knowledge than is required 
in our study outline 

Olten it is me 
children’s discussions and 


cessary to deter 
pucstions, 
as briet 
their 
ositv, and losing their interest 

During the first semester of last 


but the delays are 
sible to avoid draining 


as pos- 


curi- 


vear, the sharing period led the 
children into rich experiences con- 
cerning animal and plant life: the 
use of scientific equipment; the uni- 
verse: the earth and themselves. 
They 
tions about reflection, shadows, si- 
with a 


sought the answers to ques- 
phons accidentally made 
milk straw). and forms of precipi- 
tation. They also investigated the 
fields of sound and electricity 

They wanted to know why tar 
was put in the 
what a skeleton really is, and how 
icicles are formed The Korean 
War presented the problem of why 
Korea has day when we have night 
Letters from fathers and brothers in 
the service caused the children to 
wonder why various parts of our 
country have different kinds of 
vegetation and weather. 

We took trips to the post office, 
telegraph office, newspaper, and 
out-of-doors to find answers. Mov- 
ies, books, and parents proved to 
research 


pavement cracks, 


be good also. 


These activities were found to sat- 


sources, 


isfy emotional and social needs 


Bessie Maxey and 


Martha Ewing 


that 
eth 


ig 


while teachin: eood citizenship and 
the basic skills of learning 
The most recent of these 


centers around farm life. ‘The chil 


units 


dren's interests were aroused by 


experiences ol 


They 


nook into a 


reading the 
other children in their primer 
converted their house 
farm home, and constructed a-barn 
When the barn was completed, a 
bundle of hav was brought for the 
The problem then arose 


into the 


haymow 
how can we get the hay 
haymow? At time” the 
following morning the problem was 
solved. ‘Tim said, “We can get the 
hay into the mow with a pulley.” 


“sharing 


Everyone was interested in how a 
pulley worked, where pulleys are 
used, and why. The pulley was fas- 
tened to the barn and the hay hoist- 
Measuring 
experience Came as a part of erect- 
ing a fence and barnyard gate. One 
“sharer” contribu- 


ed into the haymow 


morning another 
ted a carpenter's sawhorse with an 
idea of how to make it into a pony 
With his classmates’ help, his idea 
materialized. The completed saw- 
horse pony had a cardboard head, 
reins, rope tail, tassel, and castors so 
it could roll 


play money. It was fun to make 


Rides were sold for 


change. 

One morning a stereoscope was 
contributed with some views of a 
family of pigs The children en- 
joyed finding duplicate ads showing 
making their 


farm pictures and 


own slides 


One morning Ellen brought a 
butter mold and questions arose 
about butter making. <An_ old- 
fashioned churn and an _ electric 


churn were compared and the chil- 
dren furnished butter 
terms be- 


cream for 
making. Measurement 
came meaningful. No doubt was 
left in the children’s minds as to 
the easier method of churning 

A farm party with bread, butter, 
and radish refreshments concluded 


our fruitful experiences. 


Following Childrens Interests and 
Needs Yields Rich Groupr Experiences 


Listen to 

THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 

evening on NBC, 
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Johnny's eye roves the breakfast table hungrily. 
He's up early to have a good breakfast and still 
be in time for class—maybe yours. 

As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t stop to 
think about the orderly system of getting the fruit 
to him fresh from far-distant orchards and groves 
—or the railroads upon which such a system 
depends. 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal —he doesn't consider 
the vast fields of grain, the towering grain elevators, 
the great four mills—or the railroads which con- 
nect them all. 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs and his 
glass of milk, the railroads are busy “assembling” 
millions of other meals for families in every corner 
of the nation. 

America eats so well because of the vast produe- 
tion of American farms -—the efficient processing of 
what they raise —the orderly system of distribution 
— and the railroads whose all-season, low-cost 
service helps make the whole thing possible. 

Every day the nation’s railroads carry more than 
10,000 carloads of the products of agriculture — 
moving an average distance of more than 500 miles 
—so that Johnny and all the rest of us will get the 


food we need to be healthy and strong! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


a 1 
tae 
q 
/ 
geshisbwakast 
Clunch and dinner, too!) 
| 
| 
= 
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“HAPPY 
LANDING 
TO You?!’ 


Even in Hard Storms 
When You're under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low 


cost protection of the fam 


T.C.U. Umbrella. 


sheltering friend of thousands of 
50 years. 


for more than 
teacher, 
storm of 


teachers 
Not 
particularly 
luck had 


long ago, a after 


hard 
come 


her way, 


“T.C.U. protection is more than an 
for 


Umbrella. It's a 
Happy Landings.” 


Parachute 


Just as these two teachers also say— 
“It pays to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella” 


Mr Ethel M Steve i R 

N. The T.C.1 ee ery 

be 
i 
Mr RH K 

¢ t 


We invite you to share this com- 
10-Way 
gives at 
day. 
No agent 


fortable feeling of the 
protection which T.C.U 
a cost of less than a nickel a 
Send the coupon below 


will call 

TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
cy 


102 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebrosko 


96 THE 


ous 


It has been the 


bad 


said. 


UNDERWRITERS 


T e ¢ B 
I 8, Ne k 
| I know ( 
10.W etails 
wit 
Nar 
Address 
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Maybe this parable was born from exas- 
peration---Many “old hands” can remember 
a bad school year---Read it and smile---Be 


glad that your lot 


is better. 


Che Three Maidens 


Vivian Laubach Thompson 


4 upon a time, O Most Worthy Listeners, there were Three 


Maidens who embarked upon Teaching Careers. 


The First Maiden was an Optimist. 


ily, I shall be a Teacher and lo, the Children will come from Near and 
Far to hear my Words of Wisdom, and Parents will rise up and call me 


Blessed.” 


The Second Maiden was a Pessimist. 


She went forth, saying, 


Yea, 


I shall be a Teacher, for verily 1 lack the photogenic appeal to become 


a Powers Model or a Movie Star. 
Fame, but it will be 
The Third Maiden was a Realist. 


Achieve 


Teac her. 
it should 


” 


A Living. 


Verily, there will be Good Days 
be a Satisfying Life.” 


She 


I shall never grow Wealthy nor 


said, “I, too, shall be a 
and Bad, but on the whole, 


OE the Opening Day of School. The First Week, there were the 


usual number of Tears in the Kindergarten, Fights on the Playground 


and Incidents in the 
.” said the Maidens. 
Next Week CAME ae 
Sales, and the PTA Membership Drive. 


ing 


The 


Basement. 


and with it, 


“The First Week is always Confus- 
“Next Week, we shall Get Things Organized.” 
Milk Orders, Saving Stamp 
When the Nickels-for-Milk, 


the Dimes-and-Quarters-for-Stamps, and the Half-Dollars-for-PTA 
were sorted out, recorded, and turned in, the Three Maidens sighed 


and said in unison, 


"Nou 


We Shall Get Down to Business.” 


But the Next Morning, there appeared on the Bulletin Board a 


Notice proclaiming the First Visit of the Elementary Supervisor. 


So 


there was much scurrying about and Arranging of Beauty Corners 


and Centers of Interest. 


said, 


Initiated” 
dutifully, 


B ut lo, Halloween was approaching and the children were Over- | 


stimulated. down again, lo, American Edu- 


and took her Departure. 
“Let us Begin Motivating.” 


By the time they calmed 


The Elementary Supervisor arrived and 
*Remember-our-projects-must-be-T eacher-Motivated-and-Child- 
Then the 


Maidens said 


Th ree 


cation Week was not far off. So the next few weeks were devoted to | 
Classroom Housekeeping and the Planning of Demonstrations and 
Discussions-with-Parents. 


With 


American Education Week over, 
busy with their Plan Books when there came a Message. 


the 


Maidens were 
It read, ** Be 


Three 


ye informed that on a certain date in the Near Future, a Ship will 
sail from the Harbor with a cargo of Canned Milk for Children- 


Across-the- 


Worthy, 


Cause.” 


Sea. 


Your Classes are Encouraged to Contribute to this 


So the days began with the Collecting of Milk Cans 


and ended with the crash of Milk Cans from tables and shelves. 
The Milk Ship sailed with the Cargo and the tables and shelves were 


empty again. 
ing Drive. 


But not for long. 


For lo, soon came Word of a Cloth- 
And the Cans of Milk were replaced by Bundles of Worn- 


but-Clean Garments for a Deserving Charity. 
Then the Music Supervisor announced a special Music Week and 
there was much delving in desk drawers for Pitch Pipes and Records. 


c>.. Day, the Three Maidens looked at their Calendars, and Behold, 
Thanksgiving was almost upon them. 


Day-. 


ifte 


Christ mas Characters left their Reading 


r-Thanksgiving-Vacation, 


That very day came news 
that the Christmas Pageant would be cast. 
Dail), from then on, assorted 
Groups for Rehearsals, 


Rehearsals began the 


The 


Corridors were filled with Angels-in- Ree e-Paper-Halos and She pherds- 


in-Oversized-W oolen-Bathrobes. 


The 


Classrooms 


were filled with 


Paper Chains and Christ mas-Gifts-in-the-Making and Organized Con- 


fusion, 


comes but Once a Year. 


The Three Maidens smiled and said tolerantly, “ 
When the Holidays are Over, we shall really 


Get Down to Brass Tacks.” 
Christmas over, the Building Program that was supposed to have 
been done the Previous Summer began. 


uith 


Tractors, 


Trucks-with-Lumbe 


and Trucks-with-Pipes. 


Christ mas 


The Playground was filled 
The 


She went forth saying, “Ver- | 


CHILDHOOD 


Rhythm Records 


Arranged and Recorded by Ruth Evans 
SIX ALBUMS NOW AVAILADLE 


Series | 
Fundam al Rhythms: Animal and Toy 
Khythms; Play and Character Rhythms 
Series 
Rhythm Combinations: Bouncing > ils and 
Jumping Rope Interpretative and Dance 
Khy 
Series 
Metrics; Fundamental Rhythms and Basie 
Stet Basic Movement and Phrasing 
Series IV 
Ihe s for Children: Yankee Doodle; Dixie 
Pop Goes the Weasel ‘the 
Ky Turkey in the Straw; Ma e Dance 
racter ms; Ball Boune 


Play Rhythr 


an 
«s On; Mexican Social Dance 


and Threes: How D'Ye Do My 
und Your Partner; Saturday 
« With M ner: Girls 
ing; Peas Porridge Hot 


Complete “directions for the use of these records 
appear on the inside ones of the albums 


six clbums of th Evans (t 
Rhyt R preset yater ic progr 
f materia the dev f inte 
Resporise Rhythmic Skil 
THE RECORDS ARE UNBREAKABLE 
PRICE $5.50 PRICE $6.10 
or each ser Schools for each serie li. 
und = Colleges (Tax vidnals (Tax included) 
my 


ORDER BY MAIL FROM RUTH EVANS 
326 Forest Park Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects to suppl es and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


| HIGHEST QUALITY 


ials, moderately-priced tool- 


Geta ralfskin, ete., top quality. 


Write foday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
for FREE (Our est ed 
CATALOG ders the same ve em. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 837, Chicago 24, Il. 


| 


air was filled with the sound of Pneumatic Hammers and Electric | 
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of Christmas Cards printed A 
with sender's name Money 


rs. Big 


y! Rus sh name on peste te day! 


GENERAL CARD jacksen, Dept. 3910, Chicago 7, 


GIANT SIZE PACKET OF 
_ Christmas Art Material 


with af new, 
ake a 


CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE, Box ‘508. T. ‘Park "Ridge. Minois 


n 
WEST ORIGINALS 
delicious PRICKLY PEAR jelly and candy, and many 
other gifts—write now for free catalog. 


For the finest GIFTS from the SOUTHWEST— 
Thorpe’s Authentic Reproductions of Mopi Kachina 


dolls, the finest Zuni turquoise inlay jewelry, SOUTH- 


of lavishly hand-painted skirts, 


SOUTHWEST UNLIMITED 
Phoenix, Arizona 


It's easy to earn extra money in your spare time, 
t 


thin 
Sen 


PHILLIPS CARD CO. 
H 181 Hunt St., Newton, Mass. 


mplesof PHILLIPS Christmas Cards 


ryday Car ds, 
as 40 for $l “opie 
New Chil aren = ( hris tmas Books, 
Boc and over! fast selling 
sift Items for all members of th ve family. 
a Pre nus FREE Book. 
very 


muh 
you neec 
no mone: 


Ru nd 

Imprir es, and As- | 

sortments. = Aporow al. 
! 


g City. ne State. 


gfe 
| 
4 
j 
4 | = 
| = FEW DAYS! 
sh By selling only 50 boxes 
a 
ai 
| ILDREN 
reall time of shower | Complete 
| 
+ | and Gift Items to all your f 
Beautiful designs, smart new u 
| ideas, big values pro- 
| | guce orders 00 
E 4 
; $ FOR Just 
gorgeous 
: 
| Stationery, Date and 
items including mar = 
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Saws. And Teaching was done in pauses between the Clanking of 
Tools and the Churning of the Cement Mixer. 

There came a Heavenly Lull, when the Pneumatic Hammers ceased 
their hysterical Chatter and the Maidens Resumed. There was quiet 
-+.+Heavenly Quiet ....throughout the Schoolhouse. Heavenly 
Quiet, in which the Principal was Heard to Announce that the Paint- 
ers Would Arrive on Monday to paint Rooms One, Two and Three. 
So the Maidens gathered up the Children, Books, Paper, Crayons and 
Reading Charts, and Camped Out for two days while the Painters 
worked in Peace and Solitude in Rooms One, Two and Three. The 
Painters gathered up their Brushes and Pails and Departed and the 
Three Maidens said weakly, “Now, with the Inspiration of Fresh, 
Clean Rooms, we can really Get Some Teaching Done.” 


Bu lo, before they knew it, Easter Vacation was Upon Them, The 
Three Maidens returned to their Classrooms with Renewed Enthusi- 
asm. They opened their Pian Books and said, “Now, let us Gather 
Up the Loose Ends and Settle Down to some Sound Teaching.” 

But Alas, that Very Day, a Bulletin came forth announcing Moving 
Day, for the New Buildings were finished at last. And behold, Mov- 
ing Day was but Two Days before Public Schools Week. So there 
was much Cleaning of Closets, and Packing of Supplies, and Disman- 
tling of Units. And on Friday, the population of Rooms One, Two 
and Three Moved to their New Homes in Rooms A One, A Two and 
A Three. And the Next Night being Open House, the Maidens La- 
bored until the Setting of the Sun, Arranging Closets, Unpacking 
Supplies, and Reconstructing Units. Open House over, there were 
Demonstrations-for-the-Parents and the Week finally drew to a Fren- 
zied Close. As the Three Maidens wearily dragged themselves home, 
the Optimist was heard to exclaim, “Yea, Verily, That is Over! Let 
us Relax this Week End.” But the Realist replied, “Not so! Report 
Cards go out on Monday!” And the Pessimist added, “And the May 
Festival is but Two Weeks Off.” So the Nights were filled with 
Records-of-Growth and the Days were filled with the strains of 
“Amar yllis” and the Weaving of Maypole Streamers. 

The Day of the May Festival dawned clear and cool, And a Great 
Wind Arose and blew the Maypole Streamers in Sundry Directions. 
And the Throne collapsed, toppling the May Queen in a Most Un- 
queenly Manner. But The Public said it was a Great Success. The 
last dancer had shivered her way home and the Bleachers-en-the- 
Front-Lawn were left Deserted. 


© he Three Maidens entered the Office next morning with Fear and 
Trepidation. “What will be next?” they asked. And lo, the Answer 
lay before them, like Handwriting on the Wall. “Tuesday Morning,” 
it said, “the Elementary Supervisor will be out for her Final Visit.” 

So once again, there was much Wielding of Dustcloths and much 
Rearranging of Beauty Corners and Centers of Interest. And the 
Elementary Supervisor came and said, “Remember-our-Projects- 
must-come-to-a-Logical-Cul mination-and-Show-Evidences-of - Child - 
Growth,” and Took her Departure. 

Then the Three Maidens looked again at the School Calendar and 
threw up their hands in Desperation. “But a Month lies between us 
and the Closing of School!” they said. “If we are ever to Accomplish 
any Teaching, verily, we must Do It Now!” So they Set to Work 
with a Will, and miraculously, for Three Perfect Weeks, there was 
Uninterrupted Teaching—without Carpenters—without Painters— 
without Public Events. Only one thing marred their Satisfaction 

.. half of the School Population was Out With the Mumps. 


he Year ended in a flurry of Annual Reports, Promotion Confer- 
ences, Assignment Sheets and Inventories. Finally, the last Day was 
Upon Them. The Three Maidens gathered with the other Teachers 
for a farewell luncheon in the School Cafeteria. And there was much 
talk of Summer Plans and Plans for Next Year. 

They asked the Pessimist what she Planned to Do and she replied 
bitterly, “I shall Go Forth and Find a Position where I can work in 
Peace and Quiet and see What I Have Accomplished at the End of a 
Day. On Monday I begin work at Consolidated as a Lady Welder.” 

They then turned to the Optimist and asked, “What of You?” 
And the Optimist replied, “Of a truth, it has been a Discouraging 
Year. But it has had its Compensations. Willie Smith’s Father who is 
indeed a Widower has paid me Attention. I shall Cultivate him still 
further during the Summer.” 

Then they turned to the Realist with one accord and asked ber 
Plans and she replied, “Yea, Verily, this is an Age of Specialization. 
If I am to make the Guiding of Children my Business, I, too, shall 
Specialize. I shall return to the Seat of Learning for Advanced Train- 
ing. This has been a Most Unusual Year. I shall come Back in the 
Fall, for surely, Another Year will be Different.” Selah, 


Better breakfasts... 
better grades with 


game pupils 
love! 


PERFECT 


team scores. 
“ALL PUPILS so interested in the Early 
jird Game and all eating 100°, 
breakfasts!” “Some children showed 
improvement in their studies from 
eating better breakfasts.” 


WITH HUNDREDS OF COMMENTS !ike 
these, teachers warmly praise the 
Kellogg’s Early Bird Breakfast 
Game. They call it the easy, resultful 
way to teach young pupils good eat- 
ing habits. You'll be pleased with 
results in your school. 


MANY CHILDREN VOLUNTARILY continue 
this breakfast game at home. And 
often their mothers learn from the 
Early Bird score cards that fruit, 
cereal and milk, bread and butter are 
needed for an adequate breakfast. 


TO TEMPT THE YOUNGSTERS’ APPETITES, 
Kellogg’s offers a wide choice of 
crisp ready-to-eat cereals. All either 
are made from the whole grain or 
are restored to whole grain values 
of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


EARLY BIRD SCORE CARO 


Colorful poster 
15° x 184" for 


= care 


Prize button 
for winners, 


for pupils. 


3-WEEK GAME* 


| 
| You divide class into 4 teams: Robins, Blue 
| Birds, Cardinals, Orioles. Each pupil gets 
score folder which tells better breakfast 
| story, has room for daily check of breakfast 
| foods eaten. You grade folders weekly, 
post team scores on wall poster. All winning 
| team members get colorful EARLY BIRD 
BUTTON! All who have perfect scores get 
| seat! 
| *KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU FREE— Attrac- 
tive score folders, wall poster, prize 
| buttons, seals, instructions for game. 
| Write number of pupils, with your 
name, school and address, to Kellogg 
| Co., 1-1051, Home Economics Serv- 
ices, Battle Creek. Mich. Please state 
| whether you have used game before, 
| Comments welcomed! 


Fora better breakfast 
better cat 


KELLOGG'’S CORN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES ALL-BRAN 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES PEP 
SHREDDED WHEAT 

CORN SOYA 


ge BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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RICE KRISPIES 


| 
| 
| | 
74 
4% \ Aa wh 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, Box 10 
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assroom handicraft uses of 


Please send me «a py f your booklet giving the many 
mMYSTiK th Tag 

Name 

‘ ree h 


treet 


Grade 


Zone State 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 3g 
Please send me etails the film The Story of Menstruation copies of 
the supplementary bookbiet Very Personaliy Your ne Menstrual Physiology chart 
ne Teaching Guide 


ty Zone State 


HELEN SHANNON THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 286 


Please send me one sample py of your thrilling LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS for Kin 
derqarten First Grade Second and Third Grade 
Name Grade 

r Pupils 


Street 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 4¢9 


Please send me descriptive literature on Health Adventures 
Jefilm cat listing classroom teaching aids 
Name 
Street or 8.0 N Puc 
City Zone State 


BLUE SHIELD COMMISSION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-5! 396 
Please se ne pies of y Biue Shield story for childrens reading, entitied 
THE RANGERS PUT ON A SHOW which appeers the October 195! issue of THE 
wore Tor 

Name 


ty Zone State 


LINCOLN LOGS THE INSTRUCTOR 10-5! 389 


Please send me a py of y beautifully stiated, 2 r boot on g Cabins and 
Early American Fort 
Street or 


WORLD BOOK, Dept. 1051 THE INSTRUCTOR 10-50 269 
Please send me your tree b het A How ¢ Meip Your hild Win Success 
Name Grade 


Street Ro 


and a copy of your new 
am especially interested in 


Grade 


Zone State 


cit Zone State 


STORY PARADE THE INSTRU 

Piease send me 4 sample py of Story Parede, a Magatine for Boys ana G | am en sing 10c 
c is tege he 

Name Grade 

street RO No Pu 

Zone State 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 §4 
Piease send me a py of How to Mate tume er @ 10 

Name 

treet or 


CLARK ART SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 242 


Please send me your big SPECIA PACKE F SEPTEMBER anc OCTOBER Creative idea Pians for 
Teaching Art in Kindergerten end Primery Gre enciose $1.00 

Name Grade 

treet 

2 tete 


THE INSTRUCTOR 10-51 392 


Please ime, f tree te ay pect the Better Homes & Gardens Story Book regular price 
295 nderstend thet an keep the boot af the special teachers’ price of $2.00 
Ne 
treet 
ty Zone State 


FAMILY FU THE INSTRUCTOR 1C-S1 334 


Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 
ny se 2 

Name 

treet or RC 

ty Zone State 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES THE INSTRUCTOR 10-5! 259 
Please send me Py fy 40 page bootilet How to Teach with Pictures enclose 10¢ 
See ad on Page 8 for mplete informat 
Name Grade 

treet or N Pus 

ty Zone State 


Snatractionsa: Clip. and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first class) im an envelope to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, NY. Do not paste them on cards. Other coupons are on pages 
82, 84, 92, and 94 Entry Blank for Instructor Travel Contest, page 78 Send your coupons in NOW The 
instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school 
year, We cannot accept and torward COPIES of coupons. The orginal coupons, clipped from the magazine, 
must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded 
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} A Reading Part 


Helen Wolfe 


Primary Teacher, Baden School, St. Louis, Missouri 


r rue end of several months in 
A the reading-readiness group, 
we found that we had made charts. 
lhe walls 


particu- 


charts, and more charts 
were lined with them 
lar group of children was called the 
between kindergar- 
Even though 
our charts were not used for formal 


transition unit 
ten and first erade 


reading, the group knew what each 
contained 
Alter 


pleted, there was a summing up by 


various lessons were com- 


the class. This was in the form of 


Claires Birthday Party 
We had a birthday party 


We had ice cream 


We had cake 
We had napkins 


We had a qood time 


% 7 
0,0) 


2 


StOrs printed on the blackboard 
by the teacher and later transferred 
to a chart of oak tar 

Shortly after this « 
moted from the kinder 
of the littl eirls celebrated het 
birthday by serving ie 
to the entire 

The tollowing day, the 
made upsa story which they called 
*Claire’s Birthday Party.” Sex 


chart above 


roup was pro- 


Jarten, one 


cream and 
Cant group 


group 


A chart needs colored pr tures in 


order to be attractive, so each key 
word was illustrated by the actual 
object or by a drawing of it. These 


cues enabled the children to “read” 
the chart 

After a lesson on proper behavior 
at school formulated by 
the roup and made into a chart 
cl 
times throughout the vear Ser 
chart at right 

Soc! il 


rules were 


referred to at various 


studies, including birth- 


davs of famous men and other holi- 


days, furnish splendid material for 
charts as does science. 
Alter discussing the first robin’s 


return, we made this chart: 


| am Robin Red-breast. 

| live down south in the winter. 

| come north in the spring. 

At the top, we placed a colored 
picture of a robin building its nest. 

This was followed by a second 
chart about the robin. At the top 
was a colored picture of a pair of 
their nest. This chart 
read like this 


robins near 


My nest is made of sticks and mud. 
It is lined with dry grass. 
Soon | shall lay green-blue eggs in it. 


A small bunch of sticks was taped 
to the chart alter the word sticks. 
Following the words dry grass a 
small patch of grass was fastened 
to the chart. 

These tangible suggestions as to 
the content made the charts more 
interesting and enabled even the 
most timid and backward children 
to “read” them. 

One might question the value of 
charts if no vocabulary or specific 
phrasing is to be formally studied 
trom them, but in this transition 
croup, the purpose is to create a 
desire to read, and to develop the 
realization that readine consists of 
getting a thoucht from the printed 
page and that one reads from left 
to right. 

Whenever the charts were read, a 
pointer was moved smoothly along 
pauses except at the end 

Thus trom the very 
the complete thought 
was stressed instead of words. 

Part of the fun of reading is to 
read to someone so the group asked 
if they might invite the kindergar- 
ten children to see and hear the 
We decided to have 


without 
ot sentences 


becinning, 


reading charts 
party 
invitations were made, 


a reading 
saving 

Please come to Room 17. 

We will read to you. 

The tables were placed in the 
form of a large horseshoe. The 
hosts and their 
while chairs 
placed inside the horseshoe. Small 
peppermint sticks were passed to 


evervone by a little hostess in a pa- 


hostesses sat on 


tables cuests sat on 


per apron decorated with ruffles 


Our Rules: 
|. Walk in the hall 


2. Put papers in the can 


3. Listen when someone 
speaks 
A. Stay in the school yard 


Then the charts were proudly 
read by various children and a joy- 
ous experience was connected with 
reading in the thoughts of both 
hosts and guests 
The last phase of the party came 
the next day when a chart telling 
about the party was made. 
You will find that the use of cues 
on your reading charts is a great 


aid to the children and makes the 
charts doubly attractive. After 


you have accumulated enough of 
them, have a Reading Party! 


; 
| 
Name Position 
Street or RD 
j 
treet 
= 
— 
me 
; 
. a, 
FR 
SETTER HOMES & GARDENS, Seok Dept 
t 
ts 
: | 


TWIRLING 


Katharine M. Small 


Instructor in Physical Edueation. 
Pul:lie Schools. Eatonville, Washington 


— I was asked to be in 
charge of a noon program 
for seventh- and eichth-erade 
and introduce them to the mysteries 
I alrnost refused. I had 
had no experience with the bator 
and 


girls 
of twirling, 


possessed only a minimum 
knowled: e ot marchine 


Nevertheless I 


that our 


tee hniques 


consented 


knowin: 
virls needed an absorbin: 
activity to keep them fron 
rest rooms and roam- 


coneire- 
ating in the 
ing the halls durin 

A record plaver with some livels 
records, principally 
vided our 


ol SNS ptember we 


the noon hour 
marches, pro- 
During all 
marched a halt 

After that we 


marched two or three times a week 


first 


hour each 


Lhe marching in itself was enjoved 


and soon a decided improvermen 


and ever 
the most awkward : 


We the straicht 
the strut, and a simple t 


in the grace posture ol 
rls was noted 
learned march 
wirling rou- 
Ihe se can all be learned by 


the 


tine 


following directions baton 


twirling books, which can be pur- 
that sells 


instruments, 


chased from any store 


batons or musical 


BASIC ROUTINE 


The following is the basic routine 
which each 
had to learn pertectly and to count 
before she could be on the team. 

t flams on the right 
Keep the baton twirling flat 


wainst the side like the wheel on 


ml who was trving out 


side twirls 


side. 


wacon 
flames the 
t flams on the right side 

+ tlams the lett side 

t figure cights with right hand. 
t figure eights with lett hand 
16 tront twirls with both hands 
1 around the back. 
front with 
around the 


on lett sick 


twirls both hands. 


‘ 
] hac k. 

} both 


attention 


front twuls with hands. 
Salute and come to 
This routing was so simple that 
all the and 
when they were included 


looks, 


who 


virls could master it, 


did they 
regardless of 
size, Those 
were interested, and practiced at 
the erade 
that in- 
dustry, sincerity, and perseverance 


in the team 


popularity, 
all conscientiously. made 
Soon they began to notice 


would pay dividends in admiration 
and © skill—valuable that 
some children never learn. 

As soon as the team was organ- 


lessons 


ized, I distributed copies of a basic 
marching drill and routine In- 
structions were given, the drill was 
carefully explained, and then we 
marched through it twice. We went 
very slowly and stopped when the 
cirls confused or needed 
additional explanations. Each girl, 
and espe¢ ially those who were later 


became 


chosen as leaders, was responsible 
for memorizing the drill patterns 
and the number and name of each 
figure. 

The team then voted on leaders 
—a veneral leader and two leaders 


line 


The 


he ids 0 


lines 
the 


prompted 


! two 


adc4rs ! 


marched at 


thei lines and and 
helped them 
nustakes. If 


the 
ribed 


so there would be no 
the 
others were to execute 
and let the 


head ot her 


leader made a 
the pr 
leader 
line as 
the 
alr line 
t e her 
ince the 
drill. ‘They 


ntricate 


routine 
vet back to the 


best she could In case of 


absence of the general leader. 


leader was prepared to 
place At each perform 
le aders spec ial 
took 


put 


pride 


on a 
in making i 
and pe rlect as possible 


BASIC DRILL 


hy 
The 
the eeneral leader Lin 
erams They 
by two columns of girls who mare/ 
into a V them- 
selves, and, at a the 
eeneral leades their 
batons and come to attention The 
the pledge oO 

the na 

is carried 


and fia 
followed b 
the 


followed 


bearer enters 
dia 
In turn are 
formation, space 
signal from 


salute with 


group leads in givine 
alles 
tional anthem 


all 


nal 


ance or 


stand at attention 
the leader the 
oes into marching position 


out while 
mat 
reup 


from 


2. Gettin 


virls strut to the center, 


Phi 


turn back, 


into 


march to the sides, march down the 
sides, and turn in near the end of 
the Lhe leaders of both 
lines twirl their batons as they wait 


evm tloor 


or their lines to close up 


Continued on page 100) 
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EAT A GOOD 


FOR GRADES 


In addition to this classroom calen- 
dar the complete teaching unit con- 
sists of: 

FOR THE TEACHER: A 24-page 
Teacher's Manual, size 8” x 10'»", 
gives complete instructions with 
illustrations for conducting a class- 
room breakfast party ... more than 
a dozen teaching suggestions for 
graded activities . . . suggestions for 
curriculum integration . . . authori- 
tative background nutrition facts for 
teaching the importance of eating a 
good breakfast. Contains 7 charts 
and 27 interesting illustrations and 
photographs. 

FOR CHILDREN: 30 Leaflets, size 
10%4 x 84 ", ““My Breakfast Book,”’ 
in picture form for coloring 


COUPON FOR FREE 
UNIT FOR GRADES 


TO START A GOOD DAY 


BREAKFAST 


MEANINGFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
EVERY MONTH 

In Full Color 

Size 12” x 18” 


Large Readable 
Numbers 


5 6 


with Graded Teaching 
Unit for Grades 1*2+3 


This four month Breakfast Activity Calendar 
gives you a continuing health education 
project for the semester which may be 
correlated with Language Arts, Science, 
Art, or Social Studies. Each month has a 
meaningful illustration with activity sug- 
gestions and a theme which is helpful in 
developing better breakfast habits. Edited 
by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 

A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
135 Seuth La Salle Street, Chicago 3, illinoiw 


| Educational Director | 

| CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine 

| 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 

for GRADES Le2¢% 


PLEASE PRINT 


Address 


| City Zone State 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 


Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


Traveling Representative 


Specialize in New York State 


Established 1874 


TEACHER-PLANS 


Specially Prepared 
Art Material for Use 
in Every Schoolroom 


POSTERS — BLACKBOARD BORDERS — WINDOW PICTURES — 
SEATWORK — HANDICRAFT — HEALTH — NATURE STUDY — 


PLUS SPECIAL THANKSG 


tical ort ar ut ty mater 


TEACHER-PLANS provide the toa 
w 


mentary 


Desig 
TEACHER-PLANS IS A COMPLETE SERVICE 


th pre 


rinit ipate 


od f ' 
y “ a Sor The 


TEACHER 


TEACHER-PLANS 1951 52 


OLIDAYS MATERIAL 
TEACHER PLANS servic 

your 


hart will be ! 
der received int 
A wt of A 
FREE and 
shel y 
for each « 


TEACHER PLANS 


he f complete port 


NEW 
eh plat 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Dept. 
56932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ii 
TEACHER PLANS for 1951-52 


A-32 


Mere is 83.50 for 
othe ' f 1951 


Rend me 
TLACHER 
PLANS 4 


will sem 


NAMI 
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Colorful 
| MrOBER 1951 
| 
Breakfast 
Calendar... 
4 
: 
q 
my 
| 
RVING, CHRISTMAS AND OTHER H 
| 
| 99} 
i } 


Four bare walls and a blackt 


More of 
THE 


loop MANNERS 


POSTERS 


you don't put that space to work for you 


spends one-third of his time just gazing around the room 
time with The Instructor Bulletin Board Charts and Posters. 


eye-wandering 


ard make a classroom, but 


you're missing a good bet if 
recent survey shows that the average pupil 
You can take advantage of this 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 
Please send me the following teaching aids: 

Community Helpers Posters 
Good Manners Posters 

More Good Manners Posters 
Citizenship Posters 

Symbols of Freedom 
Symbols of Democracy 


Bulletin Board Charts for every grade 
12345678 (Circle grade 


each set $1.00 
Health and Safety Posters 1.25 
Safety Posters Set | Set Ii 

each set 1.25 


Total amount of this order $ 


Name 
St. or R.D 
P.O. & Zone 


The Perry Pictures 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


throughout the werld as the finest sepia 


BB-1051 


(>HE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Gives You More of Everything 


PROGRAM MATERIAL SEATWORK 
GIRLS AND BOYS DAY-BY-DAY 

us many ¢ 
A postcard to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, 
One year (10 issues) $4.00. Pay later if you wish 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


od by 
Good Housekeeping 


PHE INSTRECTOR, October 


Sell ARTIS TIC peepee Cards 


416 WAY ST... ELMIRA, new yorw 


i) MAIL TODAY FOR 


TWIRLING 


Continued from page 99) 


3. Up-down and back track. 


The girls march in pairs down the 
oor with their batons held hori- 


ontally in both hands. On “left” 
they raise their hands high above 


their heads and snap their wrists 


forward. On “right” thev 
their hands to chest height and 
snap wrists forward They con- 
tinue marching to the end of the 
floor, turn sharply, and march back 
tlong the outside of their own lines. 
being sure to keep a wide space 
between the lines 


t. Into position As soon as the 

f the marching area is 
hed, the girls divide and strut 
round the floor to meet at the 


opposite end. 


>. Neo 
Girls divide or turn away 

each other and marc} nto a 
semicircle, space themselves evenly, 
ind stop. ‘The general leader takes 
he bac t the front and leads the 
out } basic twirlin rou 


6. Display arch. When the rou 
ne is finished, the tour line lead 
two from each side. move to 

the center of the semicircle and 
form an arch by touchine — the 
points of their baton together 
Now the ndividual eirls who have 
olos or spec ial acts strut through 
the arch to the center of the floor 


and perform, Then they strut back 
through the arch, and the person- 
nel for the next act comes out 
While each act is going on, the 
leaders drop their batons under 
their arms and stand at attention 
The leaders’ drill completes the 
display of special talent. 


7. Into position. —The lines come 
to the center, strut down and 
around the floor, meet, and mark 
time at the far end. 


4 


8 Each pair of leaders 
and the general leader wait while 
the others march off with a fancy 
step or twirl, Then the line lead- 
ers twirl down the floor in pairs, 
tollowed by the general leader, 
who takes that opportunity to throw 
her baton and make as fancy an 
exit as she possibly can. 


a 
™ 


< 


UNIFORMS 


by the middle of November we 
were beginning to make uniforms. 
The girls, looking forward to this. 
had already given two parties 
Twenty-five cents admission had 
been chargec so they already had 
$40.00. Each girl paid one dollar 
for the use of her uniform during 
the year, making $65.00 in all 

For any group of twirlers, cos- 
tumes should be simple with strong 
contrasts in trimming colors. If the 


| Put Your Walls to Work! ee | 
The Instructor 
3 THE INSTRUCTOR STRUCTION 
\ 
‘ 
! 
! 1.50 ! 
1.5 
enclosed 
gold medals. Inexpensive and educational. 
ber October study The Pilerir © 
+4 f 60 cents. Six 
> | BOX 13 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
| 
° 
Y.. enters your subscription. 
100%. RN BIG © 
ards. It's so easy! 
; tent ‘ ‘ 


mothers are to make the costumes, 
establish a simple standard pattern 
and design and specify exactly the 
materials to be used. Better yet. 
one person should buy all materi- 
als; or have a local merchant stock 
the materials, sweaters. shoes, and 
so forth, to be used, in order to en- 
sure the grade, quality, and color’s 
being completely uniform. 

We selected a simple pleated- 
skirt pattern that would be easy to 
make and could be enlarged or re- 
duced without too much trouble 
White satin hats made of oatmeal 
boxes and trimmed with red braid 
and gold buttons, white  short- 
sleeved sweaters also trimmed with 
red braid and gold buttons, red 
tights, and white anklets complet- 
ed our uniform. Later we added 
red-and-white saddle shoes for out- 
side marching. 

I purchased these materials: 

50 yards of red tatfeta for the skirts 


at $.80 per yard $40.00 
50 yards of braid 

at $.10 per yard 5.00 
8 yards of white satin for 

the hats at $.80 per yard 6.40 


150 gold buttons at $.05 each 7.50 
2 packages of scarlet dye 
for the tights at $.25 each 0 


$59.40 
The money that was left over was 
used to pay tax, and buy elastic, 
thread, and so forth. 

The girls helped me cut the ma- 
terial and make up a package for 
each girl to take home to her 
mother In each package we put 
two and one-half widths of taffeta 
each twenty inches lone for the 
main part of the skirt, one width 
of taffeta five inches long for the 
belt, a strip twenty inches by one 
and one-half inches for the placket, 
two feet of elastic for the hat, one- 
third vard white satin for the hat, 
a sample of the pleating for the 
skirt, and sets of 
making the skirt and the hat 
Directions for skirt 

1. Sew the three large pieces to- 
gether. 

2. Allow for a seam and start 
measuring backward from the up- 
per right corner with the nght side 
of the material up 1% inches, 1 
inches, 3 inches, inches, 
inches, and so on, around the skirt. 

3. Fold all 3°4 sections in and 
allow the 1°41 sections to show All 
open sides of the ple ats will be fac- 
ing your right hand now, but later 
will face the left hand of the per- 
son wearing the skirt. Mark the 
measurements with a pene il on pins 
alone the top ol the skirt 


directions tor 


Leave one seam open, 


Mac WeMillan 


rut 


{ group of seventh. and eighth-grade tuirlers pose for the cam 

era. The girls learned twirling ajter noon-hour drill for a month. 


4. Pin pleats in place and press. 
Stitch them down two inches from 
the edge and fasten securely 


5. Measure the skirt around the 


child. Leave a lap of one pleat if 
possible (for alteration in the fu- 
ture). Cut off excess material. 

6. Seam the skirt together, start- 
ing at the bottom, allowing an 
eight-inch opening at the top for 
the plac ket. 
Sew on placket strip. 

8. Put belt on skirt. Stitch on 
outside. 

9. Fit belt 
Sew on hooks and eyes 


around the 
waist The 
opening may be worn on either 
side or in the center of the back. 

10. Hem by hand eight inches 
above the knee. Leave all the ma- 
terial in the hem as it gives weight 
and body to the skirt. 

Directions for hat— 

1. Cut off a large oatmeal box 
to a height of four inches. 

2. Cover it with white satin by 
cutting a circle of white satin a lit- 
tle larger than the box top and a 
six-inch band large enough to go 
around the box. Fasten it on with 
a blind stitch. 

3. Fold up the satin at the bot- 
tom and paste it up on the inside 
of the hat with a good clue. 

4. Cut a small peak of 
board and cover it with the satin 
Be sure to leave the width of a 


snugly 


card- 


generous seam at the top to sew it 
to the inside ef the front of the hat 

5. Cover two feet of elastic with 
a tube of white satin. Leave two 
inches more satin than elastic to 
allow for stretch. 

6. Sew the elastic at 
each side of the hat for a chin 
band, adjusting length as necessary 

7. Trim the hat with braid and 
buttons. 

I made the braid trimmings by 
looping three loops in the end of 
the braid and sewing a button over 
the center of the loops. I discov- 
ered that if I measured all the 
braid first, then wrapped a_ piece 
of gummed tape around the braid, 
and then cut in the middle of the 
tape, it wouldn’t ravel. Braid and 
buttons were pinned to the sweaters 
and could be removed if desired. 

Each girl provided herself with 
a pair of tight-fitting cotton pan- 


COV ered 


ties I collected them and dyed 
them a bright scarlet. A_ short- 
sleeved white sweater and white 


anklets completed the uniform 
We have marched at athletic 
games, for P.T.A. demonstrations. 
in May Day exercises, and in pa- 
The girls’ parents and class- 
mates are very proud of them 


rades 


up and down 


Latest techniques for teaching 


Reading Skills 


with Tachistoscope are 
proving highly effective 


Every educator may well re-appraise his school’s methods of 
teaching reading, in view of the remarkable results attained 
with Keystone Tachistoscopic techniques: 
Gains exceeding 50° are being achieved by numerous classes, 
ranging from elementary to adult; many students have. 
‘doubled their reading speeds in 12 weeks. 
Basic Skills in Reading—s well as in Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Typewriting, Art and Music—are taught more rapidly and 
more effectively with the Keystone Tachistoscope. 
Detailed Daily Programs have made possible the immediate 
success of many teachers using the tachistoscope for the 
first time. 
Manual of Instructions, based upon experience in the class- 
room, is clear and specific. Equally practical and helpful is 
the new Teacher's Handbook of Tachistoscopic Training by 
G. C. Barnette. 
The coupon will bring you detailed reports of results. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 
being attained by schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


Please seid reports of results 


(Name) 
(Address) 


GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LIQUID PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


DESIGNS FOR ROOM DECORATIONS 


Decorations for the entire year with designs—32 in ali—aedapted 
to various months. A Teacher's Manual points out how the designs 
may be used, not only as decorations, but in developing practical 
art projects of educational value. Correlating seatwork may be 
built around them. Seasonal, patriotic, and holiday designs ere 
featured. 


NEW ROOM DECORATIONS 

Thirty-two never-before-used designs to supplement the collection 
above. The designs in the two books are entirely different. In this 
book, you will find designs for the seasons and for special days 
and events—including Columbus Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
New Year's Day, Valentine Day, Lincoln's Birthday, and many 
others. Typical seasonal activities, flowers, and enimal pictures 
complete the selection 


Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
Price, each book, 


$2.75 


| it's Profitable to 
| 7, MAKE and SELL HATS 
> 
ved of ware in ! 
order of ue 


More, 
TO PURCHASERS 
CLASSROOM WOKK 

LOUIE MILLER Millinery Supplies 
225 Wabash Avenue, Dept. CN, Chicago 1, i, 


(Position) I 


Show Rich New Cards never be 

fore offered, Amazing Value! Get 
re PAST 
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= SOMETHING NEW ond SENSATIONAL in 
. Superb Satin Velour & Metallic 5 
PUR Bones on approval, WRITE TODAY) 
CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. St. Louis 3, 
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Teachers Use . Children Choose 


STORY PARADE 


. Schoo! Supplement gives a‘uable tips on how to 
eatures in exciting classroom projects 

© Livels s make book-worms out of 6-to-12-year-ol 

A New York 1 found each copy had over 200 reacde 
« § art € a hey entertai © exper ent 

sketche uable le 
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MAGAZINES 


for Every Need - - Order Now! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 
in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 
this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all their 
needs on the best possible price and service basis. You will find it 
easy to send us ONE ORDER tor ALL your magazines. Credit 
will gladly be extended. 
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This compact, accurate, 
and attractively colored map 
is specially adapted for the 
classroom. When not in use. 
it can be folded in a flat 
position; when in use, it can 
be unfolded, set up on its 
own base, and used like any 
globe. It also can be carried 
easily in a brief case or note- 
book. The land masses and 


Danger of spilled or smeared ink for 
class or personal use is entirely elim- 
inated with the Fyne Lyne felt-nib 
marking pen. Mark on metal, glass, 
china, cellophane, aluminum, plastics, 
and other surfaces. No clogging, erack- 
ing, or leaking; fills with the press of 
a finger. Available at Time-Saving 
Specialties Co. 701 New York Life 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


A flute that sounds like 
a harmonica is now in 
mass production by the 
Magnus Harmonica Cor- 
poration. This easy-te-play 
wood-wind instrument con- 
sists of a flute with eight 
reeds, and eight holes over 
which the fingers are 
placed. When 
through the mouthpiece, a 
player lifts his finger from 
a hole, causing the out- 


blowing 


The Chemical Division of the Borden 
Company (350 Madison Ave. New York 
17}, the availability of Cas- 
corez, a new synthetic glue. Besides be- 
ing a sticking agent, Caseorez can be 
brushed into paper to make it tough, 
pliable, and water-resistant. To help 
you become acquainted with Cascorez’ 
usefulness, the Borden Company will 
send you the booklet, “Caseorez Paper- 
craft Projects.” upon request. 


Superior reception is combined with 
a reasonable price in Phileo’s compact 
radio, Model 540-E. Tones and over- 
tones are produced without distortion, 
and a full broadeast range. from 540 to 
1620 ke. is provided; 6” high, 11” 
wide, 54," deep, and a choice of ivory 
or mahogany finish. Here is cireuit 
sensitivity and modern design for less 
than twenty dollars. 


bodies of water are shown 
as they would appear from a 
vantage point far out in 
space. This gives a picture 
without the distortion that is 
present in flat: presentations. 
For more information about 
this handy map, write to Fold- 
O-Globe Distributing Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 408, Burbank, 
Calif. 


Ever wished that you had your name 
on some article you have lost or mis- 
placed? The IDENTLAIT Co., of 1739 
Cincinnati 23, Ohio, 
manufactures your name in stamp form 
and provides a handy case with indel- 
ible ink pad. Beautifully gift-packaged 
in black, red, and gold for teachers, 
brides, and servicemen. Inquire at 
leading department stores. 


Townsend 


rushing air to vibrate a 
reed, producing a mouth- 
organ tone. Each hole is 
numbered, so anyene can 
easily play pieces such as 
“Annie Laurie” or “Believe 
Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms.” which 
come with the instrument. 
bor further information on 
this flute, write to 439 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave. Newark 


5, NJ. 


In answer to your inquiries concern 
ing folding cots, we suggest that you 
inspect the Junior cot made by the Gold 
Medal Folding Furniture Co. Racine, 
Wis. It is simple enough for a young- 
ster to operate by himself. Though the 
cot is of particular interest to kinder- 
garten and = pre-kindergarten teachers, 
many other items of folding furniture, 
which may interest any teacher, are in 
their catalog. 


Why not make astronomy appealing 
to children as well as to grownups? 
The beginning astronomer can identify 
180 bright stars and constellations -by 
using the “Mar Finder” which projects 
as many as thirty labeled charts onte 
the night sky. Great Bear, Seorpion, 
Serpent, Orion, for example, are shown. 
Planets, too. can be found and identified 
with the Star Finder, Star Finder is 
manufactured and sold at a reasonable 
price by the Trit, Company, Linden, 
Missouri. 


30 CHILDREN’S 


_ LEAFLETS 
with 22 suggestions 
for classroom use 


These leaflets provide a personalized 
message for each child and give him 
something which is his own ard some- 
thing which he can share with others. 
The following reading activity is one 
of 22 ways in which the children may 
use the leaflet as a basis for learning 


Also included in the complete pall srt 


teaching unit are: 


FOR THE TEACHER: A 28-page 
Teacher's Manual, size 8" x 10'.", 
entitled “Two Better Breakfast 
Plays and Other Classroom Ac- 
tivities,”” supplies play outline, 
illustrated costume ideas, and 
dialogue for two better breakfast 
plays ... 22 graded suggestions 
for functional use of children’s 
leaflets . . . a chapter on the lat- 
est nutrition information gives 
helpful material for teaching the 
good breakfast lesson. Contains 
54 illustrations, charts, and pho- 
tographs. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
FOR THE CLASSROOM: A Break- |! 
fast Calendar, size 12" x 18", in full ; 
' 
' 
' 


Familiarize the boys and girls with the 
leaflet through informal oral reading 
and class discussion, Children’s com- 
ments and suggestions in an informal 
reading situation may reveal their 
problems and needs related to their 
breakfast habits 


COUPON FOR 
FREE UNIT FOR GRADES 4-5-6 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine 
135 Seuth La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 
for GRADES 4¢5 «6 


color, providing activity sugges- Name 


tions for four months. 


Address 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor 
devoted to the betterment of national nutrition Zone State 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 


FREE CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS | 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
struments and outfits in the complete line. 
Mail coupon today... Catalog is offered free. 


GET THIS BRAND NEW, HELPFUL 
yom “HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 
f A 50-page “Handbook for Beginning 
and Advanced Rhythm Bands 
has 30 pictures 
tells what to do and 
how to do it. Only 500. 


25 pages of seores 


PAN-AMERICAN pivision OF CONN LTD. 
Department 1051, Elkhart, indiana 


Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog 
Please send new “HOW-TO-DO-IT” Handiook, enclose 5 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
GET CATALOG AND NEW 
RHYTHM BAND HANDBOOK 


Name 
Address 


Cay 
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he Instructor 
esource Units 


Eighty-six Units in social studies and elementary 
science are now available. Let these modern Units, 
prepared by recognized authorities, bring new ideas 
and inspiration to your classroom. Their use will ma- 
terially enhance the effectiveness of the teaching ef- 
fort in social studies and elementary science. 


« Pictures to use for rapid comprehension. 

* Material organized for each grade level. 

¢ Timesaving plan of teaching procedure. 

¢ Four pages of Visual Material with each unit. 
¢ Each unit complete—86 units available. 


Units for Elementary Science and Social Studies 


ate Electr ity Our Democracy (61) 

av Our Schools (37 

A rpiane the Werte Pacific States (83) 

a amily Life «30 Petroleum 

ar Pets and Their gre (70) 

H re Pioneer Life 
Piant Life 
Foo t Office. The (27) 
Gar Rocks and Minerals (5 
Hi Rechy Moun tain States (81) 
Hol Rubber (78 
tn Safety ycation (24 
tr Science and Commerce 60 
te Science and Industry (58 
tr Science in Agriculture (66 
Jas Sea Creatures 


2990090000000 


Shelter 
hur South America (22 
Venezuela, The Guianas) (65) 
Switzeriand 3) 
Mod 73 Thrift (29) 
Mu 3 Transp ys on (17) 
Nat Park a7 Trees 
rvation Wat Health, The (62 Water 

Cott 655 Nat Re 6 Weather (19) 

Devert Lit at New England (76 Wild Flowers (36 

da 80 Old Stone Age (53 29 

Earth's Surtace, The (51) Old World Gifts (10 World Trade (38 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the following ILLUSTRATED UNITS: (Order by number 


Numbers 
Price 35¢ each — 3 for $1.00 
16 units of your choice in an attractive case $ 5.00 
All 86 units in two cloth-bound cases $21.50 


Include my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR l 
One Year $4.00 Two Years $7.00 1 

| enclose $ , payment in tull ! 
Bill me in 30 days. Minimum credit order $4.00 ! 


Name Grade 


St. of R.D 
P.O. & Zone State ery 


A Place to Keep Your Units—We will furnish any 16 units in 
an attractive, durable kit, complete, for only $5.00. 


All 86 Resource Units—Entire collection of 86 units in two 
handsome, sturdy kits, complete, for only $21.50. 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

For many years it has been the policy 
of our school to bind past issues of The 
Instructor, Our librarian complains 
that vour volume changes in November, 
That means the issues are bound Neo- 
vember to October: it would be much 
nicer to have the issues of a whole 
school year together, This is just one 
man’s opinion. but would it be possible 
to make this revision? 

Arnold Cranford, } ermont 


Several people have asked us to 
make the change. So, if you will look 
at your September issue, you will no- 
tice that Volume Sixty-Oine started 
with September, and all volumes will 
do that hereafter. 

For the benefit of other readers, 
we might savy that Mr. Cranford’s 
school does not bind any of the 
copies that his teachers use. They 
are far too worn by the end of the 
month, A separate sabseription sent 
to his office is mailed flat and kept 
especially for bind This is cus- 
tomary in libraries where bound 
copies of The lastractor are available. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Why do you always have a lesson 
about the cover pieture? Te use it 
means cutting out and mounting it. [ 
like to keep my copies of The Instructor 
intact. Do most schools still have pie- 
ture-study lessons anyway’ Don't chil- 
dren know what they like to see with- 
out having specific instruction about 
the details in certain pictures? 

Marian Swift, Idaho 


If you want full benefit from the 
money you invest in The Instructor, 
Mar you must take the scissors 
and cut out what is necessary to give 
vou the best use possible. 

As to your other question about 
picture study, we think children do 
enjoy it and we have actually ob- 
served many interesting lessons be- 
ing taught about pictures. 
ata pa i 
what the artist saw. and how he ex- 
pressed it. Tt is not a formal lesson 
vith a composition to be written 
afterward. The children delight in 
examining the arrangement, the tech- 
nique, and the color in a painting. 


and in contrast... 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Ive noticed with interest your choice 
of covers and have made a collection of 
them, which is kept on file for use in 
the classroom. I have always wondered 
how they were selected. If the informa- 
tion is not confidential, would you tell 
us, please, how you choose the covers? 

Margaret Turner, Oregon 


We're giad that vou are pleased 
with the covers. As to who chooses 
them, we are all in on it. When we 
find a picture which we think is suit- 
able for reproduction and appropri- 
ate for a particular issue, we try to 
ferret out the plates and gain pe rmis- 
sion for their use. This issue's cover 
is a good example—a popular pic- 
ture by a modern artist and one of 
the few modern paintings with a 
Halloween flavor. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Would you like to settle an argu- 
meut? What kind of questions should 
we send to the Counselors, and when 
should questions be referred to the 


Instructor Educational Service? Re- 
cently | wrote to The Instructor Educa- 
tional Service but another teacher says 
that inquiries should be direcied to the 
editorial offices. Would you please ad- 
vise us how to proceed as we count on 
getting answers from The Instructor .. . 

Helen MeCowan, Aansas 


Questions on particular subjects 
should be addressed to the Counse- 
lors in the regular way described in 
the magazine. General questions, for 
example, th material 
i i . or proble not cov- 
ered by the Counselor Service. 
should be addressed to the Editor. 
The Instructor Educational Service 
prepares material such as the Blue 
Shield Unit appearing in this issue. 
While this department takes ti 
to answer questions, your inquiries 
are really going to the wrong place 
and should be sent directly to us. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

What is meant by the expression, 
“institutional advertising”? In a course 
I took at summer school, we weve asked 
to consider its value in the classroom. 
De you approve of institutional adver- 
lising, or do you think it is propaganda’? 

Dorothy L. Jones, Texas 

“Institutional advertising” is in- 
formational nature—its prime 
purpose is to give information rather 
than to sell you the company’s prod- 
uct. We have much iv onal ad- 
vertising in The Instructor. For ex- 
ample, the General Motors and 
American Can ads are very often of 
that nature. 

Institutional advertising usually 
makes very interesting and inspiring 
reading, and it gives information 
that you would have trouble collect- 
ing elsewhere. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Speaking of personality, good looks, 
and real intelligence all in the same 
package, your science counselor for The 
Instructor, Glenn O. Blough, certainly 
has it. He delivered the commencement 
address at Mount Pleasant. | wangled 
a ticket especially beeause | wanted to 
see what that man looked like whe had 
been answering my science questions. 
He is really interesting. 

Martha Tilden, Michigan 


Many people think so. In fact, one 
r secretaries kept his picture, 
ipped from the magaz . fastened 
to her blotter for several months! 

For our readers who do not know, 
we should like to say that Dr. Blough 
was given an honorary doctorate last 
June by Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Is it too late to enter the Travel Cor- 
test, and can I submit a trip that I took 
last Christmas vacation? I notice that 
the coupon in the June Instructor says 
that it is the 1951 Travel Contest and 
my trip was taken mostly in 1950. 

Ella M. Taylor, Massachusetts 


Any trips taken after October 15, 
1950, count. All manuscripts must 
reach The Instructor offices by Octo- 
ber 15, 1951, so there's still time. 
But hurry, hurry, hurry! When we 
say October 15, we really mean it. 
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WHAT’S 
IN A 
PICTURE 
2 


In this series 
are some 
exciting new 
topics for 
classroom 
debates! 


HETHER you're planning a formal “team” debate or 
W just classroom discussions between pairs of students— 
here’s an approach that’s bound to arouse real enthusiasm. 

Hold up these pictures. Explain to your class that they 
are actual photographs taken in a theater in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, in 1949, by means of a special red light which the 
audience can’t see. 

Let students follow the sequence, chuckle over the con- 
clusion. Then ask them what topics for debate are sug- 
gested by the pictures. You can add to their list yourself. 


For example: Are double features more entertaining than 
single movies? Should older boys and girls be required to 
take their little brothers or sisters to the movies? Should 
popcorn-and-candy-eating be allowed in theaters? Is it bad 
for children to see movies about shooting and crime? Should 
parents set a definite “coming home” time? Do movies do 
a better job of telling a story than radio or TV? 

Let students choose their topics. See if the debates aren't 
some of the liveliest you've ever heard . . . debates that 
develop skill not only in logic and speaking, but in broader 
thinking and understanding about important aspects of 
your students” own lives. 


This picture is one of a special series, covering all types of 


scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to suggest to 
LIFE’s readers the variety of images and emotions which 
only pictures have the power to evoke. 

If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE-size 
reprints of this series—plus complete classroom suggestions 
for speeches, debates, theme-writing, and vocabulary-build- 
ing—send in the coupon below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. 1-101, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's in a Picture” 
series with suggestions for classroom use. Please send me reprints 
of pictures which have appeared to date—and future releases at 
regular intervals. 


Name 


School 


...to see life... to see the world... to eyewitness great events [| F 
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A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS—3 PART MUSIC IN FIRST LESSON 


THE HARMONY BAND 


USE FOUR WAYS 


FLUTES AND PIPES ONLY 2. HARPETTES ONLY 3. CHIMES ONLY 


i 
ONLY 3 KEYS | ONLY 3 PIPES TO MASTER ONLY 3 KEYS TO MASTER | ONLY 4 KEYS ONLY 3 CHIMES TO MASTER ONLY 4 CHIMES 
TO MASTER TO MASTER TO MASTER 


Children love these attractive little instruments. The Soprano Child Evevyone is surprised at the lovely tone preduced by these 
Flute, with its three podded keys, is the simplest astrument of its possible for even a child to tune his instrument with aluminum chimes. No porticulor skill is required for the 
type ever designed. Numbers printed above the notes tell the flute ease. The Horpette has only one string to be tuned playing of these instruments for numbers are printed above 
ployers which of the heys they ore to press. Numbers ore also and the yy te ond Tenor instruments ore the notes which tell the ployers which chime they ore te 
printed above the Harmony Pipe port which tell fhe players which all tuned to the note ‘'C''. The instrument is strike. As shown in the illustration, the music con be ploced 
pipe they are to blow into. No. 1, for instance, always refers to the played by placing, — — — my hy right upon the instrument. Each of the chime instruments con 
longest pipe, No. 2 to the middle pipe and No. 3 fo the shortest Seabuas ginal chaie Ge atte Gh tp atoms be played with the child in sitting or standing position. 
z pipe. An attroctive desk music stand is provided with each instru- which keys to press. The tone is soft and pleasing When the child is in sitting position, he merely removes the 
meat. and a delight to everyone. neck strap and sets the Instrument upon his desk. 
You can have a Harmony Band with as few as three players or as many as a hundred. Select the instru- T re) T E A Cc H E R Ss 


ments to suit your taste. The combined range of the soprano, alte and tenor instruments is one octave. 
Delightful three part songs have been composed using the tones playable. Inasmuch as the soprano part 


usually carries the melody, it is advisable to place a few more p on the < part than on the alto A plane verte apne booklet, complete with teach- 
and tenor parts. A reasonable balance, however, is a!! that is ‘required. Make your class happy by plac- ing instructions, is provided free of charge to teachers 
ing your order today! on all INITIAL orders. 
<a> Ww 7 Teachers and parents alike are amazed at the results which children are achieving on these instruments. 
bi Following are just a few of the many enthusiastic reports received. (Letters are on /ile.) 
@ Your instruments are wonderful. My Harmony Band receives much praise. Parents and others wonder that six year olds 
can play as they do 
SAY @ We are delighted with the children’s response to these instruments The children just love them The instruments pro- 
vide the best stimulus for note-reading that I have ever found. 
@ We are thrilled over the new Harmony Band and like it better than our Rhythm Band 
TE CHERS @ My children were so excited about the instruments ordered that I'm now ordering for the remainder of the class 
A @ The class is delighted with our Harmony Band and so are the parents! Even the children in the class who ase rather 
“slow” have an instrument they can master It is a real pleasure to see their faces light up when band time comes. 


SPECIAL BO7K OFFER 
THIS COUPON B50: 


WORTH «eee 


When the players have completed both of the "!-2-3 Harmony Band Method Books,” which are provided free 
with each instrument, the players will be ready to continue with Books |, 2, 3, and 4 of the “Harmony Band Con- 
cert Series." These books are priced at 25¢ each, or a total of $1.00 for the four books. When all four books are 
purchased at one time, however, they can be had at the special price of 60c for the set of four books, involving a 
saving of 40c. These books contain many fine program selections. Take advantage of this special offer and order 
a set of these books for each instrument purchased. 


FOR THE OLDER STUDENTS 


on all orders of $1.00 or more. 


[This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and 
schoo! officials and is limited to one to a customer.) 


stand & 2 instruction booklets ore 
NOTICE: of charge with each instrument ouchaned 


HANDY- FOLIO MUSIC Co. 


Address... 


| 
| 
| 
s | 2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis | THE SYMPHONET-HARMONY BAND 
| Soprano Child Flutes @ $1.00 each $ | 
t. | Alto Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $ | 
ps | Tenor Harmony Pipes @ $1.00 each $ . 
| Soprano Harpettes @ $1.50 each | - 
: | Tenor Harpettes @ $1.50 each $ | 
te Soprane Chimes @ $1.50 each $ | 
; aire Cinee @ $1.50 each $ | The Symphonet-Harmony Band Set The use of the Symphonet with the Harmony Band is 
ana “7 os @ $1.50 each $ | PRICE: $1.50 optional. Whenever the band includes children from the 
| Wg Aden hy ets @ $1.50 each $ | Eoch set consists of the following: fourth grade or up, however, the Symphonet makes a 
| _ armony Band Concert Series | @ Deluxe Model Symphonet : welcome addition. (Although the Symphonet can be 
cooks 1, 2, 3, 4 at special price of @ Attochable Music Holder 
: | 60c per set (See Special Offer) $ | @ Desk Music Stand learned by primary grade children, the progress is much 
vs | TOTAL $ | ° -~ BE ond 2 of the ‘'1-2-3 Harmony Band faster if the child is at least in the third or fourth 
| Less 50¢ coupon deduction $ © Books 1 ond 2 of the "Sing or Play Symphonet grade.) Because of the two octave range o! the Sym- 
| enclose phonet, it can be used to play any of the three pa:ts. 
| In fact, a Harmony Band can be had of SYMPHONETS 
oi | N | latter three books ore included for seporate ONLY, by dividing the players on the three parts. Whea 
a | | . (information sent on request.) is usually used on the soprano part. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 2021 


